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Prince says he has 'no intention' of taking a wife but Diana stays silent on subject of divorce 

Charles: I want to be K’ 



STEVE BOGGAN 
r JOUISE JURY 
and JAMES CUStCK 

; The Prince of W&Ics gave the 
clearest signal to dale that he 
mends to become King by an- 
nouncing yesterday that he 
would not re-many aner his an- 
ticipated divorce from Princess 
Diana. 

Ending speculation that the 
. Royal Family might skip a gen- 
eration because of Prince 
Charles's public marriage hu- 
miliations, Buckingham Palace 
announced that the he had “no 
intention" of taking a wife, a 
prospect that could have led to 
a rift between the monarchy and 
the Church of England. 

The announcement came in 
the wake of yesterday’s disclo- 
• sure that the Queen had writ- 
ten to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales on Monday urging 
them to divorce as soon as pos- 
sible. It is understood that the 
ill-feeling generated by the 
Princess's appearance cm BBC's 
Panorama programme last 
month was further inflamed by 
her decision on Sunday not to 
join the rest of the Royal Fam- 
ily for Christmas celebrations at 
Sandringham. • 

Yesterday, amid tight security 
on the royal estate, trusted 
Technicians and cameramen 
filmed the Queen’s Speech in 
preparation for Monday's 
broadcast. Anxiety over leaks 
has resulted in it being record- 
ed just four days in advance. 

The Prince has told the 
Queen that lie agrees a di- 
vorce h necessary but ihere was ... 
no word yesterday from the 
Princess on whether die would 
give her consent 

If she did not the Prince 
would have to wait five years 
from the date of their separa- 
tion in November 1992 to 
petition for divorce. 

A friend of the Princess said 
that while she would not want 
ro “put a spanner in the works" 
indefinitely, it might take six 
months for her to agree the 
terms of a divorce. 

While she did not want to put 
herself at odds with the Queen, 
she would not go out of her way 


to help the Prince of Wiles 
either. 

One Mend said that £500,000 
a year - about the annual cost 
of financing a junior minister- 
ial post - was not an unrea- 
sonable figure to seek, given the 
fact that she would almost cer- 
tainly have to run a private of- 
fice, provide transport and a 
wardrobe estimated to cost not 
less than around £100,000 a 
year. 

The Palace's announcement 
ended speculation over the pos- 
sibility of the Prince marrying 
Camilla Parker Bowles, with 
whom he has admitted com- 
mitting adultery, in the near fu- 
ture. A spokesman told the 



Bom to be King: Charles 
at his investiture as 
Prince of Wales In 1969 

Press Association: “'The Prince 
of Wales has no intention of re- 
marrying. This has been the sub- 
ject of great speculation and we 
are now making dear the 
Prince's position. - 

It was not dear, however, 
whether the Prince’s decision 
was final. One source said that 
it was not possible to say 
whether, a! the age of 47, the 
Prince was prepared to rule out 
marriage for the rest of his life. 

The Church of England and 
constitutional experts con- 
firmed that divorce would have 
no constitutional impact. The 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr 
George Carey, declined to com- 
ment yesterday, but he has said 
in the' past that he did not see 
any problem with the Prince 
divorcing, re-marrying and still 
becoming King. 

However, some hard-line 
sections of the Church warned 
the Prince that they thought re- 
marriage would rule that out. 
and some warned him against 
continuing his relationship with 
Mrs Parker Bowles. 

The Bishop of Wakefield, 
the Very Rev Nigel McCulloch, 
said: “If the Prince of Wales is 
divorced he can still be the 
supreme governor of the 
Church. 

“If at some stage in (he future 
he decided to re-many then that 
would be a different issue be- 
cause the regulations of the 
Church of England provide 
that re-marriage after divorce 
during the lifetime of a former 
partner involves a departure 
from the principles of the 
Church. 

“lb have a supreme governor 
who was departing from the 
principles of the Church would 
involve some considerable 
difficulties." 

Political response was muled, 
concentrating mainly on sadness 
that the marriage should final- 
ly be coming to an end. 

John Major refused to com- 
ment on the Queen's call for an 
early divorce, although a Down- 
ing Street spokesman said he 
backed iL 

Speaking on BBC Radio 4's 
The World ai One. the Labour 
leader. Tony Blair, said: “It is 
very sad for them. It is also the 
case that it is immensely diffi- 
cult for them to work out their 
future path now. 

“I think most people, myself 
included, would want to see, 
should a divorce take place, 
some role for Princess Diana 
and some chance for her to use 
her undoubted ability and es- 
teem that she has in the 
interests of the country. 

“She is a popular figure. She 
is held in veiy great esteem and 
it would be good to see her be- 
ing able to perform some 
useful role for the country." 



All set: Princes Harry and Wiliam arriving with the Princess of Wales at the Harbour Club in west London yesterday Photograph: Alisdair Macdonald 


Sandringham snub led the 
Queen to call for divorce 


Media clampdown to 
recover 



STEVE BOGGAN 

and DONALD MACINTYRE 

The Princess of Wales's decision 
not to spend Christmas at San-, 
drinchum infuriated the Queen, 
who decided within hours to call 
ft»r a divorce, according to 
source* close to the Palace. 

The Queen’s anger was not 
•Nimplv in response to what was 
jn-sn bv many a» a snub to the 
k>| ..-.f ine Roval Family but also 
th- fact dial the Princess had re- 
jeJieJ the Queen’s and the 
Prince of Wales's terms for her 
uncomfortable existence with- 
in the monarchy. 

-Economically and finan- 
cial!' e\ervihing has been 
aerced." said -me source. “But 
the sides cannot agree on Eh- 
ana’> role and her title. Her de- 
mands- arc too high and 


whatever it is she wants, they are 
not prepared to give iL" 

It is understood this was be- 
hind the Princess's decision not 
to join the rest of the family for 
Christmas. “She didn't want to 
go while there were still things 
unsettled," said the source. 

A friend of the Princess con- 
firmed that cancellation of the 
Sandringham trip precipitated 
the Queen's action but be said 
the decision was based on sus- 
picion that divorce moves were 
afoot In particular, the Prime 
Minister’s meeting with her on 
Wednesday night was arranged 
a week in advance. It is thought 
she may have believed John Ma- 
jor was planning to break some 
news to her and she did not 
want to be “ambushed" by the 
family at Christmas. 

The Princess decided on Sun- 
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day not to go to Sandringham 
and telephoned her decision to 
the Palace. It is understood 
the Queen was deeply unhap- 
py and within hours had pre- 
pared letters for the Prince 
and Princess which were deliv- 
ered on Monday. The Queen 
expressed “anger and frustra- 


tion" and urged a divorce as 
soon as possible. Soon after- 
wards, Prince Charles sent let- 
ters agreeing to the proposal. 

The Queen's reaction was 
said by some to have been a 
“knee-jerk" response. 

Harold Brooks-Boker. pub- 
lisher of Burke s Peerage, said: 
“Everyone, including all the 
courtiers, were expecting an 
announcement before Christ- 
mas about the marriage of 
Prince Edward to Sophie Rhys- 
Jones. That would seem im- 
possible after this and it does 
point to a snap decision by the 
Queen being responsible." 

Divorce has seemed in- 
evitable since the Princess’s 
appearance on BBC TV’s 
Panorama last month in which 
she confessed to an affair with 
the cavalry officer James Hewitt 


JOJO MOYES 

The Royal Family is planning to 
restrict media access in a move 
to “recover the mystique" of the 
monarchy and regain credibil- 
ity in the face of increasingly 
hostile public opinion. A source 
close to Buckingham Palace 
said the Queen was "pulling 
down the shutters’’, after de- 
ciding that the family had re- 
ceived far too much exposure. 

After television interviews 
in which the Prince and Princess 
of Wiles admitted adultery, the 
Queen is said to want fewer 
members of her family on dis- 
play. and for their lives to be 
less open to press scrutiny. 

An early indication of the 
new approach came with the an- 
nouncement lhal the photog- 
raphers and journalists allowed 
to cover the Royal Family at the 
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Christmas morning service at 
Sandringham had been halved 
from -40 to 20. A Palace spokes- 
woman refused to comment 


but Mid that “obviously various 
\iew> has been sought and a de- 
cision has been made". She 
added that press coverage “was 
not traditional at all. It ha« ne' - 
er been an open position [for 
the press] because it’s basical- 
ly on private property.’’ 

But James Whittaker, royal 
correspondent of the Lhiilv Mir- 
ror. said that access to the fam- 
ily had once been “open" and 
was now setting lighter. 

"It’s been changing fur some 
time. Now they are certainly 
only allowing a feu people in. 
There are a number of pa- 
parazzi operators who are not 
allowed a rota |an access agree- 
ment] at all. They’ve been 
banned." he said. 

Geoff Webster, picture edi- 
tor of the Daily Mail, said he had 
been surprised by the new re- 
stricted rota. 
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Major visits Ireland 

John Major delivered an upbeat 
assessment of the peace process 
in Belfast and Dublin but re- 
proached the IRA for nut de- 
commissioning arms. Page 4 

Abortion doctor cleared 

A consultant who carried out an 
abortion while operating on a 
woman who was unaware she 
was pregnant was cleared of act- 
ing unlawfully. Page 5 

160 die in plane crash 

A US Boeing 757 crashed into 
a mountain in Colombia, killing 
j bt ' people. Page V 

Charlton quits 

Jack Charlton resigned as man- 
ager of the Republic of Ireland 
football team. Page 24 

Today’s weather 

Very mild in the South. Else- 
where it will be overcast with 
spells of rain. Page 24 
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THE ROYAL 


Church is saved 
from dilemma 


remarriage 







ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs Correspondent 

Officially, the Church nt Eng- 
land will have no difficulty com- 
ing lo terms with a di\ arced king 
who would become its supreme 
governor. Unofficially, it is 
heaving a huge sigh of relief that 
the Prince of Utiles appears to 
have renounced remarriage. 

Though the Church of Eng- 
land recognises divorce, in com- 
mon with almost all non Roman 
Caiholicchurvhcs. it has no for- 
mal mechanism for recognising 
second marriages. 

.As lo the quest ion of the con- 
stitutional or theological posi- 
tion of a king and supreme 
governor who has a recognised 
mistress, no one in any official 
position in ihe Church was of- 
fering any opinion yesterday. 

A minority of conservative 
priests still doubt whether any- 
one who has admitted adultery 
should succeed to the throne. 
Dr David Hollow ay, one of the 
leaders of Reform, an evangel- 
ical pressure group opposed lo 
women priesfs and homosexu- 
als. said yesterday he did not 
know if he could take the oath 
of allegiance to a divorced man. 

Every lime an .Anglican priest 
is promoted or transferred to a 
new parochial post, she or he 
says: “1 do swear that 1 will he 
faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to her majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II. her heirs and suc- 
cessors. according to law: So 
help me God." 

“The difficult word there is 
faithful." said Dr Holloway. 
"That doesn't necessarily mean 
promising to do what you are 


told. 1 think it refers to the 
Christian failh. and that, of 
course, brings in the whole 
question of the fitiingne&s of 
leadership. Of course ! here is 
forgiveness for divorce and 
marriage sin hui certain be- 

havjour> preclude people from 
certain offices. If he gels di- 
vorced. he is unfit to be 






Dr George Carey: 'monarch 
is the supreme governor' 

supreme governor." However, 
when the question was first 
raised seriously, in 1*W2. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr 
George Carey, declared that: 
"The Monarch is supreme gov- 
ernor ... by virtue of being the 
sovereign. There is no other le- 
gal requirement." George 1 
succeeded to the throne in 17 14 
despite being divorced. 

In the twentieth century, the 
rules have been tighter. Edward 
VIII was forced to abdicate 
rather than marry his divorced 
mistress. Wallis Simpson: Cos- 


mo Lang, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was an implacable 
opponent of that relationship- 

convocation. one of the pre- 
cursors of the General Synod, 
denounced remarriage in 
church for people whose part- 
ners were still living in 1957. af- 
ter the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr Geoffrey Fish- 
er. had intervened to prevent 
Princess Margaret from mar- 
rying the divorced Group Cap- 
tainPeter Townsend. 

This position was modified in 
the 19SOs. so that now a priest 
who is convinced in conscience 
that he should remarry a di- 
vorced couple may do so. But 
few do. The majority of couples 
marrying in church for the sec- 
ond time are given a service of 
blessing, which uses almost all 
the words of a traditional mar- 
riage service except those phras- 
es which actually pronounce the 
couple married. 

The Rev Victor Slock. Rec- 
tor of St Maiy-le-Bow in the 
City of London, said: “If the 
church is in the process of 
rethinking the way it deals with 
second marriage, then the 
Prince might benefit from it at 
some future date, but at the 
moment it would be absolute- 
ly wrong to change the church's 
regulations as they exist just for 
the sake of one man. - 

Anglican churches abroad, 
which arc not established, tend 
to be looser in their marriage 
discipline. There are divorced 
bishops in the United Slates. 
The Church of Scotland, which 
is Presbyterian rather than An- 
glican. does remany divorced 
people in church. 



Home alone: The Prince of Wales being driven from Highgrove, his estate In Gloucestershire, yesterday 

Final step could be quickly 


Photograph: Barry Batchelor 


STEVE BOGGAN 

A royal divorce could be 
arranged within a matter of 
weeks, assuming the financial 
and other arrangements have 
been agreed between the Prince 
and Princess. 

They could apply for a "spe- 
cial procedure" divorce on the 
grounds that they had been 
separated for more than two 
years. The special procedure re- 
quires the consent of both par- 
ties but if that is forthcoming - 
which is likely - then the whole 
process is routine and does not 


require any court appearances. 
Normally, a district judge silling 
in a county court or, in central 
London, a district judge sitting 
in the principal registry of the 
Family Division of the High 
Court, has discretion lo 
speed up the divorce process in 
special circumstances. 

“The circumstances are not 
specified, but they would in- 
clude the effect of publicity on 
any children." said Nigel Shep- 
herd. chairman of the Solicitors' 
Family Law Association. “The 
decree nisi can be granted very 
quickly, but there is normally a 


six-week wait for the decree ab- 
solute. If a judge thought that 
delay would put children in an 
unwelcome spotlight, he could 
waive that period. 

“It is unlikely, but if you had 
people working flat out and the 
goodwill of the court, you could 
theoretically finish the process 
in a week. 

The welfare of Princes 
William, 23, and Harry, 11, is 
considered to have been in the 
forefront of the Queen's mind 
when she intervened in their 
parents* affairs. She is said to 
have been concerned about the 


effect that the protracted “PR 
war” between the couple.'and 
the lack of concrete decisions 
about their marital status, was 
having on the two boys. 

The Princess is now likely to 
seek, and be granted, unlimit- 
ed access to her two sons. At 
present the couple have equal, 
access to their children. 

But one of the factors that 
may have concentrated royal 
minds on a quick divorce is the 
impending introduction of the 
Family Law Bill - which would 
have required the Prince or 
Princess to attend an “infor- 


mation"* session with a crimp of 
complete strangers. 

Under the Bill, which is ex- 
pected to become Jaw next 
year, they would have to wail u 
minimum of 15 months and 
attend the compulsory session. 

“We have been opposed to 
the idea of this group session 
since it was first mooted and. 
ironically, wc used to cite the lu- 
dicrous possibility of the royals 
having to do iL" Mr Shepherd 
said. ‘They could have to sit 
down with 'their local plumber 
and builder, whoever was 
getting divorced at the time." 


Support for Diana’s public role Letters were leafed ‘with 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

Political opinion hardened 
yesterday in favour of a royal di- 
vorce. but senior MPs em- 
phasised their strong backing for 
the Princess of Wales's plea to 
be given a defined future role 
in public life. 

The Prime Minister, who 
was consulted before the Queen 
intervened. ha> been acting 
behind the scenes in discussions 
over the princess's future. 

It is widely believed that the 
kind of "ambassadorial" role 
she is seeking would have to be 
preceded hy'her agreement to 
a divorce, although the Prime 
Minister kept firmly to the 
politician's convention ot' neu- 
trality yesterday. saying he had 
nothing to add to Wednesday 
night's statement by the Palace". 

“It’s a matter that's being 
dealt with. I've nothing further 
to add on that." Mr Major said 
during yesterday’s visit to 


Northern Ireland. Bui Michael 
Heseltine. the Deputy Prime 
Minister, told 1TN: "Obvious- 
ly it's a very sad announcement 
but 1 think it had become in- 
evitable in the circumstances 
and the Prime Minister told the 
Queen that he agreed with her 
judgement." 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, while avoiding advo- 
cating a divorce as such, firm- 
ly backed the idea of the 
princess being given a distinc- 
tive role in public life in the 
event of one. 

“ll is very sad for them per- 
svinaliv and my sympathy is 
with them." Mr Blair said in a 
BBC radio 4 World tit One 
interview. 

"It's also the ease that it's im- 
mensely difficult for them to 
work out their future path now. 

"There are no immediate 
constitutional implications, that 
is true. Bui 1 think that most 
people, im self included, would 
like to see. should a divorce take 


place, some role lor Princess Di- 
ana and some chance for her to 
use the ambassadorial abilities 
that she has in the interests of 
the country," 

Sir David Steel, the Liberal 
Democrat elder statesman, said 
most people wanted (he ample 
to get on with an amicable di- 
vorce and the Prince to end 
up as King and Diana to gel a 
proper role in public life. 

Mr Blair added: "These 
things are always difficult to 
work out but I'm sure that 
there will be a proper oppor- 
tunity to discuss the kind of role 
she "might have. 1 think that 
most people, myself included, 
would like to see such a role. 
She's an immensely popular 
figure. She's held in great es- 
teem and it will be good to see 
her being able to perform some 
useful role for the country. I 
think there can be discussions 
about the nature of that role. 

"It s not a matter of party pol- 
ities at all. it's a matter of try- 


ing to citmc to terms with what 
is 'a very sad and difficult situ- 
ation for the Prince of Whies 
and Princess Diana and seeing 
how the best can be achieved tor 
them, their family and obviously 
for the country as well." 

James Hill, the MP for 
Southampton Test and chair- 
man of the Conservative back- 
bench constitutional affairs 
cornmitce. said: “There is noth- 
ing in the constitution that says 
that the heir to the throne can- 
not have a mistress, and since 
the Prince has sard he is not go- 
ing to marry I believe this has 
clarified that aspect. 

"The princess might have 
been inclined to dig her heels 
in had she thought that as soon 
as he had got his freedom he 
was going to marry the ■other 
woman'. So we arc making 
progress. 

“We have got to get her a re- 
sponsible rofe in international 
affairs. There remains the ques- 
tion of a financial settlement. 


her ability to see her sons at any 
time, and a grace and favour res- 
idence. ai which point we will 
be heading towards calmer 
waters. 

“I think the Queen was veiy 
wise to intervene at this stage, 
otherwise there would have 
been another two or three years 
of backbiting. We could not 
have had a situation where the 
two households were conflict- 
ing forces." 

Paddy Ashdown, the Liber- 
al Democrat leader, urged a 
speedy divorce, saying: “The 
end of a marriage is a veiy sad 
event. But it is now plain to all 
that, sadly, this marriage has 
ended. There is no point in pro- 
longing the pretence. 

“It is in the interests of both 
parties, tbeir children and the 
public duties that they must per- 
form that the situation is clar- 
ified by formalising the 
separation with a divorce as 
soon as this can practically be 
arranged." 


Prince’s permission’ 


LOUISE JURY and 
STEVE BOGGAN 

Details of the Queen’s highly 
confidential letters to the Pnnce 
and Princess of Wales were de- 
liberately leaked, sources said 
yesterday. 

It is understood that a “func- 
tionary" working for the Prince 
gave details to Stuart Higgins, 
the editor of the Sun newspa- 
per which broke the story. 

Mr Higgins refused to dis- 
close his source for the world ex- 
clusive saying: “There’s no point 
in you asking. I won't telL" 

But Buckingham Palace's 
swift oonflrmadon on Wednes- 
day night of virtually every point 
revealed from the explosive cor- 
respondence appeared to con- 
firm suspicions that the leak was 





QUEEN! 
ORDERS 
DIVORCE 


IfestenJay’s Sun front page 

carefully calculated. “It came 
from Charles’s side via a func- 
tionary who has no particular al- 
legiances to cSfcCT party. One has 
to assume it was with Charles's . 
permission," one source said. 



At the House of Commons, 
the story was widely believed to 
. have come from Whitehall. 

Thai the details were given to 
the Saw was particularly inter- 
esting given Mr Higgins's very 
vocal support for the Princess 
after her PamWrm interview. 

Although, both the Prince 
and Princess have used the me- 
dia in their fending, she had lit- 
tle to gain from this disclosure 
as it appear? to be precipitating 
the divorce idte has opposed. 

However, the Prince's camp 
was keen to distance itself from 
the leak. One insider said: “The 
Sun were attributing it to polit- 
ical sources. I really don’t know 
how it emerged. One would like 
to think that the substance of the 
Queen's letters to her family 
might remain private." 


Mistress edges towards the limelight 





Camilla Parker Bowles: Met 
Prince Charles on polo field 


LOUISE JURY 

They met on a polo field in 1^72 
and his devotion lo her has af- 
fected the rest of his life. 

Prince Charles' affection for 
Camilla Parker Bowles - and 
their intermittent affaire - east 
a shadow over his marriage 
which he and Diana were un- 
able to east off. .As the Princess 
described in last month's 
Panorama interview: "There 
were three of us in this mar- 
riage. so it was a bit crowded." 

While the Prince was making 
it clear yesterday that he had no 
intention ol' remarrying after the 
divorce, at the age of 47. no-one 
would rule out” the possibility 


that he eould change his mind 
in the future. 

Already, in recent months, 
there has been what some com- 
mentators regard as a careful 
campaign to soften public op- 
position toward the couple. 
Public appearances at the some 
event, which would have been 
unheard of only a year ago. are 
now taking place. 

In October, both attended the 
50th birthday party of old friend 
Lady Sarah Keswick at the Rjlz 
where Mrs Parker Bow les daz- 
zled onlookers in a glitzy black 
dress more akin to the Princess's 
style than the country mode 
she is best known for. Both the 
Prince and Mrs Parker Bowles. 


who. at 4S, is one year his elder, 
are keen members of the Duke 
of Beaufort's hunt in Glouces- 
tershire. And she has been pic- 
tured on several occasions 
leaving Prince Charles’ home at 
High grove since she was di- 
vorced from her husband. 
Brigadier Andrew Parker 
Bowies, earlier in the year. 

She has never commented on 
the friendship which the Prince 
Is said to value above all others. 
Bui her former brother-in-law. 
Richard Parker Bowles, said last 
month: “When it came to 
Prince Charles. Camilla always 
knew she held his heart." 

Political opinion has been 
shifting gradually towards the 


idea of the Prince marrying 
Mrs Parker Bowles. A Sunday 
Times poll of MPs last weekend 
found half of Labour Members 
and a quarter of Tories who re- 
sponded believing the union 
should be allowed to take place. 

Although yesterday specula- 
tion about the royal mistress be- 
coming Queen was being firmly 
dismissed by the Rtiace, it is only 
one year since Prince Charles’ 
made his television confession 
lo the affair which he had con- 
ducted on and off all the way 
through his married fife. 

The ‘royalling of Camilla’ - 
as it was described by one news- 
paper this month - could be 
only just beginning. 
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Source: Mori 


1981 


February: Charles 
and Diana 

announce 

engagement. 

Diana began. . 
contracting bulimia, 
the eating cfisorder. .' 
July: They marry. L 


1982 


June: Prince 
Wifiambbm.' 


far Diana to see a 
psychlafrW after 
she threw herself 
down stairs at 
Sandringham. 


1983 


Charts? find Dfana 
have a triumphant 
first royal tour 
together m - 
Australia. Palace 

dismisses rumours 
that Diana is 
suffering from an 
eating disorder. 


1984 


1985 


September Prince October: Chartes Charles and Diana 


Harry bom. 


and Diana give first pay official vfsits to 
-and only -faint Japan and the Gull 
Interview since their States. Charles 
engagement in a admits talking to 
45-nmnutB chat at plants in television 
Kensington Palace tour of his 


with Six Aiastair 
Burnet 


Hfghgrave 

gardens. 


flumours of riff in March: Charles April' Diana 

marriage as Charles escapes death in involved in minor 
spends more than a Swiss avalanche, security scare wher 
month at Balmoral, Diana makes her 57-year-old man 
away from wife and first major speech, lunges towards her 
children. talking of the in Northumberland, 

danqers fadng the 
family in modem 
society. 


April' Diana May: Tensions 

involved in minor show during Roya] 

security scare when couple’s visit to 

57-year-old man Hungary. 


Reports that Andrew Morion's 
Charles and Diana boot* Diana: The True 


have separate 
rooms during 
Stale visit to 
Czechoslovakia. 


Story published. 
August: Squidgygate 
tape scandal breaks. 
November 
GamiJtagale tape 
of intimate 
conversation 
between Charles and 
Camilla. December 
Royai separation 
announced. 


December: Diana 
announces her 
withdrawal from 
public life and 
asks to be 
allowed to have a 
life away from the 
media. 


June: Jonathan 
Dimbleby’S 
documentary in 
which Charles 
admits adultery. 
October: Anna 
Pasternak's book 
tells of James 
Hewitt's alleged 
five-year affair with 
Diana. 


aaa&g&fcgsga 

August: Diana is 
linked with rugby 
captain Will Carling 
November: Gives 
interview to 

Panorama. 


Palace faces task of finding 
a role for ‘queen of hearts’ 


on 


LOUISE JURY 
and IAN MACKINNON 

The Princess of Wales told the 
interviewer Martin Bashir that 
she wanted to be the “queen of 
people's hearts", but had given 
up hope of ever being queen. A 
royal divorce would settle the 
matter, according to Vernon 
Bogdanor. Reader in Govern- 
ment at Oxford University. 

In his book The Monarchy 
and Constitution he said that the 
wife of the king automatically 
becomes queen. “A divorce 
between the Prince and Princess 
of Wales would prevent the 
Princess of Wales becoming 
queen, since she would no 
longer to be the wife of the 
king." But as mother of the fu- 
ture monarch, she expects a role 
and a ride to be found for her. 

The present arguments are 
what these should be - with the 
Princess reputedly demanding 
more than her estranged 
husband is willing to offer. 

Buckingham Palace refused 


to discuss the possibilities yes- 
terday. but the Royal Family has 
wide powers over titles. Some 
sources suggested she would be 
likely to lose the honour of Her 
Royal Highness. But Dr Rod- 
ney Barker, of the London 
School of Economics, said: 
“One can speculate that the 
Palace could allow the use of the 
title Princess Diana." 

The new job is proving as dif- 
ficult as the title. In the weeks 
since her Panorama interview, 
the Princess has had talks with 
the Palace and the Prime Min- 
ister about her desire to be a 
roving ambassador for Britain. 
On Wednesday, just hours be- 
fore the Queen's letters became 
public, John Major had a fur- 
ther meeting with the Princess 
at Kensington Palace. 

Some members of the Gov- 
ernment have expressed dis- 
quiet at the prospect of a loose 
cannon of a disaffected princess 
touring the world. Yet divorce 
could help resolve the fears by 
clarifying her position and lay- 


ing down ground rules. Inde- 
pendence would also have the 
benefit of earing the pressure on 
her personal life. In recent 
months, she has complained to 
friends that it is impossible for 
her to enjoy amicable relations 
with any man without him com- 
ing under public scrutiny. A life 
in a new residence away from 
the. stuffy confines of Kensing- 
ton Palace would give her a free- 
dom which has been impossible 
within the Royal Family. 

Both sides deny there have 
been any talks between Prince 
Charles's lawyers at the “royal" 
firm Farrer & Co, and the 
Labour peer Lord Mishcon. 
acting for the Princess. But le- 
gal experts believe that she 
could be in line for a £15m, 
“clean-break" settlement which 
would provide her with a net 
annual income of £500.000. 

The Duchy of Cornwall’s as- 
sets are put at £90m, but despite 
this wealth it is thought unlikely 
Prince Charles would have suf- 
ficient capital to make a one-off 


payment since he bolds it in 
trust for the future Prince of 
Wiles. The Queen, bearing in 
mind her “anger and frustra- 
tion" over the continued, em- 
barrassing public wrangling, 
might contribute to the settle- 
ment. She has done so twice in 
the past- in Ihe case of Princess 
Margaret and in that of the di- 
vorce of the Princess Royal 
from Captain Mark Phillips. 

Under the financial agree- 
ment already believed to have 
been reached, she could, on the 
other hand, make a mainte- 
nance claim on Prince Charles's 
income, which theoretically is 
about £3m after tax. 

But as the Prince draws no 
money from the Civil List and 
meets the costs of carrying out 
his royal duties himself, that is 
reduced by about £lm. As the 
Princess has no income of her 
own. she could choose, like 
many divorcees, to make a 
claim against one-third of her 
husband's income - which 
would be in excess of £600,000. 


JOJO MOYES 

The Princess of Wales's an- 
nouncement earlier this week 
that she would not he spending 
Christmas at Sandringham 
means she will not see her sons 
on Christmas Day, although it 
is her “turn" to have them. 

Her private office would not 
say yesterday what she will do 
instead, describing it as a “pure- 
ly private matter", although 
there has been speculation that 
she might spend some time 
visiting the sick or homeless. 

Reports that she may spend it 
skiing in Vbfl. Colorado, has led 
to a tabloid frenzy, with editors 
telling photographers they can 
“name their price" for pictures 
of the Princess with Christo- 
pher Whallcy, the latest man with 
whom they have linked her. 

Although she is said to con- 
sider it “a massive wrench" not 
to be with her sons, the Princes- 
wras said to have been dreading 
Christmas. She has travelled to 
Sandringham on Christmas Eve 








Sandringham, Norfolk: Scene of the family Christmas 


for the past two years, but last 
year spent barely 2U hours 
"there, describing even that short 
stay as “grisly ". 

A spokeswoman For Buck- 
ingham Palace said all the 
Queen's immediate family would 
spend Christmas with her. 

This is likely to include the 
Queen Mother. Prince Philip. 
Princess Margaret, Lord and 
Lady Linlev. Lady Sarah Arm- 


strong- Jones. the Princess Roy- 
al. her husband Dm Laurence 
and her children Peter and Zara. 
Prince Charles and Princes 
William and Harry. Prince .An- 
drew and Prince Edward. 

The Duchess of York will also 
be at Sandringham, although 
like last year she and Princesses 
Beatrice and Eugenic will stay on 
Wood Farm, joining the Queen 
for tea on Christmas Dav. 



There has been speculation 
that Camilla Parker Bowies, 
who is now a regular visitor to 
Prince Charles's estate. High- 
grove. would be spending 
Christmas at Sandringham. Bui 
more recent reports suggest 
that she will be spending it with 
her ex-husband .Andrew and 
their children. Tom and Laura. 

Christmas at Sandringham 
has a strict routine. As the 
Windsors follow the German 
tradition of opening presents on 
Christinas Eve. they are laid out 
in the ballroom and opened 
after tea at exactly 5pm. 

On Christmas Day a full 
cooked breakfast is served at 
S_?0am and the Royals attend 
the service in the parish ehureh. 
Lunch is served at exactly 
1 . 1 5pm. and shortly before 3pm 
the Queen leads the way to the 
saloon so everyone can watch her 
Christmas message on television. 

On Boxing Day after the tra- 
ditional shoot the younger mem- 
bers begin to disperse - usually 
to see their non-royal parents. 
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Police plan special 
log to combat rise 
in anti-gay attacks 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

Attacks and abuse against gav 
people, including harassment 
and verbal insults, will be 
recorded separately for the first 
tone by the pojicc next year, un- 
der a monitoring scheme being 
drawn up by chief constables. 

The police arc concerned 
that homophobic violence is in- 
creasing -a recent survey found 
that more than a third of gay 
men and women have been 
victims of abuse - and want 
greater reporting to find out the 
true scale of the problem. 

Crimes which are motivated 
by anti-gay feelings are not dis- 
tinguished in police records. 
Under the new system the po- 
lice plan to monitor homopho- 
bic violence in a similar way to 
racially motivated attacks. 

Gay rights campaigners yes- 
terday welcomed the move. It 
follows criticism that many of- 
ficers are hostile towards gays, 
making them reluctant togo to 
the police. 

National guidelines are being 
compiled by the .Association of 
Chief Police Officers' commu- 
nity and race relations sub- 
committee. They will define 
what a institutes a homophobic 
attack, which offences should be 


recorded, and how officers 
should deal with them. 

The report will be finished by 
February and is expected to be 
ratified by chief constables lat- 
er in the year. The scheme, 
whieh has received widespread 
support, should be adopted hv 
forces in England and Wales hv 
the end of the year. 

The draft scheme says that in- 
cidents should be recorded as 
anti-gay if the victim, the in- 
veslizaiinc police officers, or any 
other person involved, believe 
they were homophobic. 

All offences that carry a jail 
sentence and all public order of- 
fences should automatically be 
recorded. The report also sug- 
gests that other less serious in- 
cidents. such as verbal abuse, 
harassment, jostling, anti-gay 
graffiti and literature should 
also be classified. 

Inspector Stuart Brook, of 
West Yorkshire police, who are 
involved in devising the scheme, 
said: " Wc want to have anti-gay 
incidents monitored in a simi- 
lar way to racial ones. At the 
moment we do not know the full 
scale of the problem. 

"We hope the scheme will 
give the gay community the con- 
fidence to come to the police 
and will show that we are tak- 
ing the matter seriously.” 


The Metropolitan Police 
have been running several pilot 
projects to monitor anti-gav 
incidents and similar schemes 
operate in Sussex and Greater 
Manchester- Such links have 
been useful in investigating 
murder?: such as those involving 
Colin Ireland, who was jailed in 
December 1 993 for five murders 
of gay men. 

A nationwide survey of 3. 1 66 
lesbians, gay men. and bisexu- 
als, found that 35 per cent hud 
suffered violent attacks at least 
once sinee 1990. About half of 
those aged under 18 had been 
victims. 

Police are at present investi- 
gating the case of Tony Davies. 
40. a father of two. who was 
found slabbed to death on Pcn- 
sam Beach. Abergele. North 
Wales, a known gay haunL on 
Monday. A man was being 
questioned last nighL 

Angela Mason, director of 
Stonewall, the national lesbian 
and gay campaign group, said 
monitoring would increase po- 
lice awareness of homophobic 
violence. She added: "At first, 
there will probably be a rela- 
tively low level of reporting, but 
if the lesbian and guy commu- 
nity gain confidence the 
police will find the figures rise 
significantly.” 
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Major in talks 
with Bruton on 
seasonal visit 


Peace on earth: John M^jor at a Ballymena card service yesterday Photograph: Crispin Rodwell 


DAVID MCKmRICK 

Ireland Correspondent 

John Major yesterday visited 
Belfast and Dublin to deliver an 
upbeat assessment of the peace 
process and reproach Sinn Fein 
and the ERA for refusing to 
deconunission weapons. 

The Prime Minister’s tradi- 
tional pre-Christmas trip to 
Northern Ireland was aug- 
mented by a less usual visit to 
Dublin for talks with the 
Thoiseach, John Bruton, which 
are believed to have touched on 
decommissioning and the idea 
of a new Belfast assembly. 

The British government is 
anxious to secure Irish support 
for an assembly which it believes 
may provide a way through the 
decommissioning impasse. The 
two northern nationalist parties, 
Sinn Fein and the Social De- 
mocratic and Labour Party, 
arc, however, dead set against 
the idea. 

In Belfast, Mr Major said 
huge progress had been made 
towards turning a ceasefire into 
a permanent peace. He said 
much more progress could be 
made next year "It is an op- 
portunity which we have not had 
for many years, which may not 
readily reappear, and 1 wfll do 
all I can to carry it forward.” 

Referring to recent killings of 
alleged drug-dealers in Belfast, 
Mr Major said that if the IRA 


were responsible it was the 
clearest indication yet of the 
need for decommissioning. “If 
those talking about peace over 
the past 18 months or so are gen- 
uine in what they axe saying, 
then they can prove that veiy 
clearly by proving that they 
wish to take the gun out of 
itks by doing ft- 1 hope they wilL 
He said Sinn Fein and the 
IRA were the same organisation 
and attempts to separate the 
two were laughable. He added: 

“They are trying to maintain a 
fiction which I think most peo- 
ple in Northern Ireland will find 
laughable - that Sinn Fein and 
the IRA are wholly separate or- 
ganisations. We blow that not 
to be true and the people of 
Northern Ireland know that 
not to be true.” 

The Sinn Fein president. Ger- 
ry Adams, replied that British 
ministers had previously drawn 
a dear distinction between Sinn 
Fein and the IRA. He said the 
British reaction to the peace 
process was one of "negative 
begrudging and bad faith”. 

■ Two soldiers jailed for life for 
the murder of a teenager shot 
dead in Belfast lost their appeal 
at the Northern Ireland High 
Court yesterday. The Scots 
Guardsmen James Fisher, 27, 
and Mark Wright. 22, bad been 
sentenced to life imprisonment 
for the minder of lfryear-okl Pe- 
ter McBride in September 1992. 


IN BRIEF 


Vauxhall offers to cut hours in 
radical three-year pay deal 

Union leadens yesterday hailed a major breakthrough in their bat- 
tle to cut working time in British industry when Vauxhall agreed 
to a one hour weekly reduction. 

The motor company has proposed a 38 hour week as part of 
a three-year deal. Leaders of the company's 9,000 manual em- 
ployees have agreed in return to a commitment to work 48 hours' 
overtime a year to make up for the cut in hours. 

Unions representing two milli on workers in the engineering 
industry who are campaigning for a 37 hour working week wfll 
be encouraged by the Vauxhall deal, which will be recommend- 
ed in a ballot due to the car firm's Luton and Ellesmere Fort plants 
in the New Year. In the first year of the proposed deal produc- 
tion staff will get a 4 per cent rise or £1225, whichever is greater. 
In the succeeding two yeans their pay rise mil match inflation. 

Top civil servant's phone bugged 

A police inquiry has been launched Into the bugging of the home 
of a high-profile regional civQ servant, it was disclosed. A bug 
was disaxrered wired into the telephone line at the home of Alas- 
tair Balls, chief executive of the Tyne & Wear Development Cor- 
poration, and his wife Beryl, chairwoman of the Northumbria 
Ambulance NHS Hast, in Wylam, Northumberland, after British 
Tblecom was called about a fault on the line. The device, capa- 
ble of transmitting several hundred yards, was the size of a pen. 

Hackney Downs loses final battle 

The 120-year-old Hackney Downs boys school in east London - 
the first school to be recommended for closure by a government- 
appointed “hit squad”- is doomed to dose at the end of this month 
after the Court of Appeal rejected a final legal challenge by pupQs 
and parents that the decision by the Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation and Employment, Gillian Shephard, was unlawful. 

Court orders closed store to reopen 

Supermarket giants Argyll Stores were ordered to reopen their 
Safeway store in the Hillsborough Shopping Centre, Sheffield, 
by the Court of Appeal, after closing it down in May this year 
in deliberate breach of a promise to keep it open to their land- 
lords, the Co-Operative Insurance Society Ltd. The refit will cost 
an estimated £lm. 

European conman agrees to extradition 

A conman who posed as a Sicilian bishop, seduced two nuns and 
faftered children by them as he weaved a trail of debt and de- 
ception across Europe, agreed to be extradited to Austria to face 
allegations of deception and theft. Angelo Malannino, 46, 
signed a document before Bow Street magistrates, in London, 
waiving his right to contest extradition. 

Girl, 15, burned in cooker accident 

A teenage girl was critically ill after her clothing caught fire as 
she stood next to a gas cooker to get warm. Melanie Ellison, 15, 
of Wigan, Greater Manchester, who suffered burns to 60 per cent 
to her face and body, was saved by her brother Michael, 10, who 
ripped off her burning nylon jacket and put her in a bath. 

Local plonk drowns stomach bugs 

Tourists who arc prone to a touch of “Spanish tu mm y" or "Mon- 
tezuma's Revenge” could do worse than drink several glasses of 
the local red or while wine for protection, scientists say. Studies 
at West Virginia University, reported in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, have found that wine has a more powerful anti-bacterial ef- 
fect on foreign microbes than a prescribed drug. 

Teenage girl gang in gun robbery 

A gang of three teenage girls used an imitation gun to force their 
way into a house in Moseley, Bir mingham, hitting a 15-year-old 
girl at home alone on the head with the weapon before ransacking 
the house and taking jewellery, clothing and CDs. The girl suf- 
fered was treated for head wounds. 

Coach firm boss jailed for drugs trip 

A coach firm boss caught trying to smuggle a consignment of drugs 
valued at £5.6m through Dover on a weekend trip returning from 
Amsterdam was jailed for 18 years at Maidstone Crown Court. 
Trevor Haskayne, 56, of Meols, Wirrai, was found guilty of smug- 
gling 400.000 Ecstasy tablets and 3.64 frilos of 90 per cent pure 
speed His accomplice, John Moore, 23, of St Helens, admitted 
the charge and will be sentenced next month. 

Lord arrested with cannabis chocolates 

The son of the Earl of St Germans has been arrested after a raid 
on his Cornish home. Lord Jago Eliot, 29, was taken into cus- 
tody after police executed a search warrant under the Miaisc of 
Drugs Act and recovered £30,000 worth of cannabis, including 
cannabis chocolate truffles. Lord Jago was released on police bail. 
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news 


Doctor who carried 
out abortion without 
consent is cleared 


NICOLE VEASH 

A senior hospital consultant 
who carried out an abortion 
while operating on a woman 
who was unaware she was preg- 
nant was yesterday cleared of 
acting unlawfully. 

Reginald Dixon, an obstetri- 
cian and gynaecologist, abort- 
ed the 11-week-old foetus 
without consent during a rou- 
tine hysterectomy operation. 

Mr Dixon, 5S, was found not 
guilty of unlawfully procuring a 
miscarriage during an operation 
on Barbara Whiten, in March 
1994 at the King's Mill Hospi- 
tal, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Not- 
tinghamshire. 

“I felt I had made a particu- 
larly hard and difficult decision 
which has turned out to be 
wrong, which I very much re- 
gret," be said. 

Mr Justice McCullough said 
Mr Dixon, who is regarded as 
an e mine nt and caring physician 
by his colleagues, could not have 
been absolutely certain that 
Mrs Whiten was pregnant. 

“She was lying on the table 
with her abdomen open and her 
uterus exposed. This was the sit- 
uation in which Mr Dixon had 
to make up his mind." 

Nottingham Crown Court 
heard Mrs Whiten, a part-time 


university lecturer, now 38. was 
not told of her pregnancy until 
after the operation. She said she 
was devastated by the news 
and that, although on the pill at 
the time, she “would have loved 
to have had a baby" at some 
time in the future, but believed 
she was infertile. 

During surgery. Mr Dixon 
noticed a swelling of the womb 
and realised there was a possi- 
bility that his patient was preg- 
nant He decided to go ahead 
with the operation after falling 
to contact her husband, and 
consulting medical notes which 
revealed she had previously 
overdosed on anti-depressants. 
Mr Dixon believed Mis Whiten 
could not cope with an un- 
wanted and unplanned preg- 
nancy and if she had the baby 
there would have been a grave 
risk of permanent injury to her 
mental health. 

“The easiest thing for me to 
do would have been to take a 
look, dosed the abdomen and 
walked away. I was trying to do 
the best for my patient, but that 
would have been doing the best 
tor myself," he said. 

He also feared the foetus 
might have been abnormal be- 
cause of drugs Mrs White had 
taken for suspected en- 
demetriosis, a painful spreading 



Patient and doctor: Barbara Whiten and Reginald Dixon 

Surgeons ‘must 
practise within 
law at all times’ 


For three years Barbara 
Whiien's male baby has been 
kept in a morgue while lawyers 
argued whether the gynaecolo- 
gist who aborted the 11-week 
old foetus during an operation 
unlawfully procured a miscar- 
riage. writes Nicole Veash. 

The case against Reginald 
Dixon was the OjsI criminal 
prosecution of a surgeon for car- 
rying out an abortion without a 
woman's consent. He was 
charged under a 19th-century 
law' against back-stive £ abortion. 

After the not guilty verdict, 
a watchdog group, the Hys- 
terectomy Legal Fighting Fund, 
called for an inquiry into King's 
Mill hospital, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, 
where Mrs Whiten's routine 
hysterectomy went wrong. Two 
other women have complained 
about their gynaecological 
treatment there, it claimed. 

In Mrs Whiten’s case the de- 
cision to cany out the abortion 
was taken in minutes while she 
was anaesthetised and on the 
operating table. Mr Dixon tried 
to contact her husband but 
when this proved impassible he 
relied on medical notes. 

Mrs Whiten told the court 
she had wanted a baby. 

Mr Dixon qualified as a doc- 
tor at London University in 
1961 and became a member of 
the Royal College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynaecologists in 
1972. Married with two grown 
up sons, be is respected by staff 
and patients, colleagues say. 

Mrs Whiten, who lives with 
her second husband and two 
teenage stepsons, was referred 
with painful gynaecological 


Britain in talks to 
limit fish quota cuts 


KATHERINE BUTLER 

Brussels 

British fishermen were faring 
steep cuts in their quotas last 
night as European Union min- 
isters edged towards a deal 
drastically reducing 1996 catch- 
es. As negotiations got under 
way , onh' the exact scale of the 
cuts remained to be decided. 

The new quota reductions 
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of the womb lining, which was 
the reason for the original op- 
eration. He added that her age. 
then 35, also influenced his de- 
rision. 

The jury ruled that Mr 
Dixon, who will soon return to 
King’s M3L acted within the Jaw 
in an emergency situation, 
where his patient’s mental 
health was at risk. 

“It is a great relief to see the 
end of nearly three years of se- 
vere stress for me, my family 
and, of course, Mrs Whiten," be 
said. 

Mrs Whiten, who broke 
down and sobbed loudly as the 
verdict was announced, is be- 
lieved to be pursuing a civil ac- 
tion for damages. 

In a brief statement her so- 
licitor said iL had been “a very 
rough and difficult three weeks" 
Cor Mrs Whiten and her family. 



problems going back two years. 
Endometriosis was diagnosed 
and she was told her chances of 
becoming pregnant would 
progressively decline. 

She was also found to be suf- 
fering from depression and pre- 
scribed anti-depressants. Soon 
afterwards her father died and 
she received psychiatric support 
It was at this point that she tried 
to commit suicide by overdos- 
ing on 16 of her tablets. The 
court was told it was the second 
time she had tried to take her 
life by taking an overdose. 

It was claimed she told nurs- 
es booking her in for her hys- 
terectomy that she had not had 
a period' since the previous 
Christmas, but that no tests 
were done to see if this was 
because she was pregnant 

The case has divided surgeons 
and women's groups. 

A spokesman for the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists said: “Mem- 
bers. .. must practise within the 
law at all times. In extreme sit- 
uations where a surgeon has to 
make a difficult decision during 
surgery, they must consider 
what are the best options avail- 
able to the patient this in- 
cludes stopping the operation to 
allow time for discussion." 

Beverley Beech, chair of the 
Association for Improvement in 
the Maternity Services, said all 
patients have the absolute right 
10 determine what will be done 
to them and should be wary of 
signing blanket consent forms. 
“This is just not acceptable, you 
should only sign consent forms 
for exactly what operation has 
been agreed for," she said. 


or Mrs Whiten and her family. Floral tribute: A man visits the memorial gardens at Lockerbie on the anniversary of trie 1988 Pan Am bomb which killed 270 people Photograph: Paul Reid 
ADVERTISEMENT 

APPEAL FOR THE CHILDREN OF BOSIVA 

Could you send a better gift this Christmas? 

Disinfectant, nappies, washing materials \ 

- not the first things to spring to mind 
when you think about buying presents 
this Christmas. But for mothers in 
Bosnia who have almost nothing left 
with which to care for their children, 
these basic essentials mean the world. 

And they can be found in each baby 
box sent with a donation in Britain to a 
despairing mother in Bosnia, via British 
charity Feed the Children. 


A s peace in Bosnia is trum- 
peted in the corridors of 
power, a young mother shelter- 
ing in a tractor cabin in north- 
west Bosnia knows what the 
really important issue is tonight: 
how to keep her shivering and 
vulnerable toddler safe from 
disease and infection in appal- 
ling conditions and biting cold. 

She has been living on the 
edge of life since October, 
when she was forced to flee 
her home in Velika Kladusa 
- with only five minutes to 
pack a carrier bag - and huddle 
with 22.000 other people along 
five kilometres of road in 
Klupjensko valley. 

She is ooe of 1 4.000 mothers 
in Bosnia and Croatia who have 
received baby boxes full of the 
basic essentials they need to 
help protect their children from 
the filthy conditions in which 
they are surviving: clean nap- 
pies and baby cream to soothe 
burning nappy rash, soap to 
wash urine-soaked babygros 
and dirty nappies, antiseptic for 
cuts, disinfectant for the muddy 
floors of their shelters.- 



you, we care what happens to 
you.’" explains Gaynor Jones, 
Volunteer Co-ordinaior al Feed 
the Children. “They take it 
very personally." 

So do the individuals who 
take up Feed the Children's 
invitation to send a message 
along with their £30 donation. 

“I wanted to send 
some love with all 
the practical things 
in a baby box.” 

“Seeing those mothers in 
Bosnia on the television, cling- 
ing to their children for dear 
life in appalling conditions. 
I wanted to do more than send 
a donation,” says Karin 
Weatherup. who has sent a 
baby box. “1 wanted to send a 
message. I wanted to say to the 
mother opening the box. 
■You're doing an amazing job. 
and my family think about you 
every night'. Feed the Children 
enabled me to do that, for 
which I’m very grateful.’’ 

Julie Griffin was drawn to 
the idea of sending a baby box 
to Bosnia for the same reason. 
“I just wanted to send some 
love with all the practical 
things in a baby box. It was 
that personal involvement 
which realty appealed to me." 




Despite the Dayton peace initiative, mothers and young children in Bosnia trying to rebuild 
their fives need even the most basic essentials to succeed. 


A message Cram you this 
Christmas would mean so 
modi to a Bosnian mother. 

Does peace ii 
Bosnia make 
a inference? 

In many areas of Bosnia, 
peace simply means that the 
shooting has sopped. But the 
problem is that whole commu- 
nities have been chased from 
their homes, and are either too 
afraid to return or will find 
only a scorched patch of earth 
or bombed-out shell where 
their home used to be. 

“There are many truly lost 
people," says Stewart 
Crocker, Deputy Director at 
Feed the Children. “We must 
ensure they are not forgotten 
amidst the news of the Dayton 
peace 
initiative. Their needs are 
tremendous, especially those 
of the mothers and young 
children. They are trying to 
move forward, trying to re- 
build their lives. 

“People in Britain can take 
one major worry from these 
mothers by giving them what 
they need to care for their lit- 
tle ones - a Feed the Children 


awmuuug 7 . 

with the entry on 1 January of 
the Spanish fleet into most of 
Britain's fishing grounds and 
will further antagonise Euro- 
sceptics who inflicted an em- 
barrassing defeat on the 


Government by rejecting EU 
fishing policy in a Commons 
vote on Tuesday. 

Tony Baldly, the fisheries 
minister, was last night battling 
to water down the worst of the 
cuts and extract concessions 
for the British fleet despite 
repeated warnings that stocks 
for some species are close to 
exhaustion. 

During one-to-one talks with 
the Spanish EU president and 
the European Commission he 
put the case for concessions on 
North Sea plaice, herring off the 
west coast of Scotland and 
plaice and sole m western wa- 
ters- Mr Baldty said afterwards 
that cate had been constructive. 


C hildre n In Bosnia and 
Croatia have suffered enough- 
You can help them recover. 

Fran me to you 
and your child 

Inside each box, packed by 
volunteers at Feed the 
Children’s aid supply centre in 
Reading, is a message from the 
person who made it possible. 
For the exhausted, often trau- 
matised woman who receives 
it. it is a potent sign that some- 
where. somebody is thinking 
of her. and her efforts to 
protect her child. 

It’S like a voice breaking 
through the isolation and hope- 
lessness surrounding these 
mothers and children, saying 
■we know how hard it is for 
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suicide girl, 16 
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JOHN MCK1E 








A 16-year-old girl who killed 
herself had been sent home 
from hospital 24 hours earlier 
after doctors deckled she was a 
not a suicide risk, the girl's 
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mother claimed yesterday. 
Molly O’Riordan said she 
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On the sidelines: A soldier 
Gurkhas to complete their 


filming the passing-out 
basic training in Britain 


parade yesterday at Queen Elizabeth Barracks, in Church Crookham, Hampshire, of the first 
. The 152 young men were all recruited from Nepal Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


asked doctors at Southampton 
General Hospital to admit her 
daughter, Jessica, and hove her 
seen by a psychiatrist after a sui- 
cide attempt on Monday in 
which she threw herself under 
a train. 

“She didn't leave the hospi- 
tal with the consent of her fam- 
ily. She didn’t leave the hospital 
with my consent and they 
wouldn't admit her," Mrs 
O’Riordan, 46, said 

The following evening, Jes- 
sica went to a concert by the pop 
group Pulp in Bournemouth. 
After the concert, she went 
with a friend to a hotel where 
she jumped to her death from 
a fourth-floor fire escape. 

Mis O’Riordan, a social 
worker who specialises in fos- 
tering and adoption, said yes- 
terday: “When I arrived at the 
hospital, I said to the doctor, 
‘Look at the state of her, she’s 



Molly O’Riordan: *1 didn't 
want her discharged’ 


shivering*. There was nothing 
physkafly wrong with her but I 
said that she should be kept in 

overnight The duty doctors 

assessed her as not being 
suicidal. They were wrong. 

“Everybody can be wrong 
and people make incorrect pro- 
fessional judgements ail the 
time and that’s life, but I didn't 
want ber discharged. 

“The police officer with me 
also thought Jessica should 
have been kept in for the night-” 
A spokeswoman for the hos- 
pital refused to comment in de- 


tail because of the framing 
inquest on the death. Bat she 
said: “The fact is that them was 
discussion and that discussant 
included the patient, who wus 

uninjured. .. . , 

“Our doctors made a arnica] 
decision that she should be al- 
lowed home with a competent 
adult, her mother.” 

Mrs O’Riordan, of Teuton, 
near Southampton- said her 
daughter had not seemed un- 
happy on Tuesday', in spice of toe 
previous evening's suicide at- 
tempt- “She was sullen and mis- 
erable in the morning but was 
in better spirits later tn the day. 
I asked her several times if she 
had any intention of doing what 
she had done before and she 
said ‘No, absolutely nut’," 

Mrs O’Riordan defended her 
decision to let her daughter at- 
tend the concert. “It was a 
birthday treat and the tickets had 
been bought weeks earlier and 
she was gsing along with her sis- 
ter and her friend. I had a long 
talk with her before she left arid 
I told her ‘no drinking, no mess- 
ing aromuf, and site reaJiywant- 
ed to go. It was her favourite 
band and I didn’t wont to 
punish her for her depression. " 








Spiff Dixons, you -II find hundreds of great gift ideas for all the family! 


Death from 
heart disease 
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Coronary heart disease “Mack 
spots” exist around Britain with 
a North-South divide affecting 
the quality of care you receive, 
according to research by the 
Labour Party. 

Apapa,Tfalbry Health Lot- 
tery - Getting to the Heart of the 
Matter , claims that 40 per cent 
of district health authorities in 
England will not meet the Gov- 
ernment’s Health of the Nation 
targets and some are getting 
worse rather than imploring. 

Excluding some London dis- 
trict health authorities, there is 
a dear North-South divide in 
the distribution of mortality 
rates far coronary heart disease. 
The worst DHAs identified in 
1994 also figure prominently 
in the worst DHAs over the 
period covering 1984 to 1994. 

Coronary heart disease is a 
'principal cause of premature 
death. In 1994 nearly 18,000 
men and women under 65 died 
from the disease in England - 
a higher rate than in most 
industrialised countries. 

The five worst districts were 
Manchester, Rotherham, Liv- 
erpool, San dwell and South 
Durham, whose mortalityrates 
range from 82 to 71 deaths per 
100,000 - nearly 60 per cent 
above the national average of 
45 per 100,000, the report says. 

Compared to that the least af- 
fected areas were West Surrey 
(29), Cambridge (30), Oxford- 
shire (30), East Sussex (31) 
and Northamptonshire (33). 
With the exception of east Lon- 
don and the City the 20 worst 
affected areas are in the North 
and the 20 least affected are in 
the South. Even within some re- 
gions there is a wide disparity 


the death rare in the worst 
- district double that in the best. 

Tn the North-west, Man- 
chester (S2) had double the rate 
of Morecambe Bay (4 1 ) and in 
North Thames, east London 
(66) had doable the rate of Bar- 
net (53L is north London. 

. - Of the lOS DHAs in England, 
,42wiB iiottneet the target of re- 
during mortality rates between 
1990 and 2000. And of the 49 
DHAs with above average mor- 
tality rates in 1994, three- 
quarters will fail to meet their 
targets, meaning that the worst 
DHAs far heart disease are also 
showing the least improvement. 
Rotherham, Sandwefi, Exeter 
ami North Devon, Hunting- 
don and Herefordshire DHAs 
have actually seen an increase 
in mortality rates. 

: Pfo^cting the annual average 
rate of change to 2000, many 
DHAs will remain significant- 
ly above the target of 35 deaths 
per 100.000 population. 

Labour's analysis shows the 
extent and persistence of high 
death rates concentrated in rel- 
atively small numbers of DHAs. 
Hemy McLeish, the party's 
health spokesman, said. “The 
dramatic variations in mortali- 
ty rates between DHAs in Eng- 
land and DHAs within, and 
between, regions reinforce the 
findings of the Audit Commis- 
sion report which said access to 
treatment, such as coronary 
artery bypass operations, de- 
pends on where you live, and 
more lives could be saved 
through well-focused preven- 
tative treatment and care." 

The Audit Commission re- 
cently reported that better mea- 
sures to prevent and treat the 
disease could save up to 8,000 
more lives a year by 2000. 
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Heart disease: The North-South divide 
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news 


MPs’ anger at £37m lost on 


CHW$ BLACKHURST 

^^^inster Correspondent 


Whitehall d£Mcles in recent 
years, the financing and subse- 
quent receivership of a private 
hospital near Glasgow, has 
attracted fierce criticism from 
an influential group of MPs. 

lit 1994, Healthcare Inter- 
national built the hospital at a 
cost of £l81m. Intended for pri- 
vate patients mainly from 
southern Europe and the Mid- 
dle East, the hospital never- 


theless received £37m of British 
taxpayers’ money. 

The project was a disaster. 
Hardly any wealthy overseas pa- 
tients made the trip to Glasgow 
and within months, in Novem- 
ber 1994, after treating just 
761 people - many of whom 
were referred from the Na- 
tional Health Service - it went 
into receivership. In February 
this year, the hospital was sold 
to a company from Abu Dhabi. 

MPS on the Commons Pub- 
lic Accounts Committee said in 
a report published yesterday 


that they were “disturbed that 
so much public money was 
spent” on the project 
Not enough assessment was 
made on its likely viability. “It 
is clear the expectation there 
would be a throughput of 5,000 
patients a year from the private 
sector was wildly optimistic.’' 
What official studies were 
made did not address market 
demand - something the com- 
mittee found baffling. 

Scottish Office excuses that 
the hospital tea not lost public 
money because Strathclyde has 


been left with a well-equipped 
modern centre providing health 
jobs, did not wash with MPs. 
They pointed out the hospital 
was in an area where the NHS 
would not necessarily have 
wanted a new hospital budL 
Neither did the department's 
claim that any project of this 
kind, which entailed a grant of 
regional aid, was bound to in- 
volve risk, cut much ice. In this 
case. MPs said, the risks were 
serious: “Healthcare Interna- 
tional as a company had no ex- 
perience of running a hospital 


, . . We consider the depart- 
ment's evaluation of the risks 
was insufficiently thorough.*’ 
Government funding went 


votes from just 3 out of the 12 
members of the Scottish In- 
dustry Development Advisory 
Board. 

The catalogue of woe, high- 
lighted by the MPs, does not 
stop there: 

■ £10.4m regional aid was giv- 
en to the company to help it 
meet its VAT bills on hs build- 
ing costs, but so far Healthcare 


International has avoided 
paying a penny of it; 

■ £9 ,4m went on providing a 
site on land known to be heav- 
ily contaminated. The commit- 
tee said it was “disturbed that 
it is not yet entirely clear of gas 
seepage". Scottish Enterprise is 
pursuing a claim against the 
contractor responsible for 
clearing die rite. 

■ Healthcare International, for 
all its financial problems, held 

board meetings only every three 
or four months. The board 
member appointed by Scottish 


Enterprise to look after the tat 
payers' interests did not attend 
all these m eeti n g s and foiled to 
alert the department about the 
worsening financial position 
even though he had known 
about it for some time. 

■ And problems with market- 
ing in southern Europe, a cru- 
cial aspect of the hospital's 
success, were not made known 
to officials- “All concerned,'* said 
the committee, which has a 
Tory majority, “should have 
taken a tighter grip." 

While the Scottish Office 


has accepted the need to deal 
better with such projects in fu- 
ture, the committee stressed the 

department should have en- 
sured its director on the hospi- 

lusawl AIM hie inh pffprtlSPlv. 


Polar exploration: Briton’s attempt at ‘last great land journey’ ended by unusual conditions and unruly sledge 


Wrong kind of snow buries 
hopes of Antarctic crossing 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

The polar explorer Roger Mear 
yesterday attributed the aban- 
donment of his attempt at the 
first solo, unsupported crossing 
of Antarctica to factors with a 
familiar domestic ring - a sledge 
with the wayward qualities of a 
supermarket trolley and the 
wrong kind of snow. 

“The sledge would not follow 
me correctly and was pulling 
from ride to ride, which meant 
that 1 was continually expend- 
ing an enormous amount of en- 
ergy correcting its course,'* he 
said. British-built, it had been 
modified to try and get the run- 
ners to follow in Mr Mear's ski 
trades. But the Antarctic proved 
unforgiving. Temperatures 
dropped to -34C and wind 
speeds reached 60 knots. 

As for the snow. Mr Mear 

British 1 Rail’s fabled^rase. 
“I've never seen snow condi- 
tions for the first 200 miles from 
the coast like that - and this was 
my fifth visit to Antarctica.” 
Wind -sculptured ridges known 
as “sastruggi” were over laid by 
five inches of hoar crystals. 

“It was a very rough surface 
and very deep and the sledge 
was sinking in to it” 

At yesterday’s press confer- 
ence at Heathrow Mr Mear 
kept to the bare feels and un- 
derstated emotions. 

The realisation that he had 
□O chance of completing the 
1, 557-mile trek via the South 



Hard labour: Roger Mear dragging his sledge during his aborted 1,657-mile trek 


Pole before his food ran out was 
“quite a disappointment”, he 
said. Members of die 45-year 
old mountain guide’s UK sup- 
port team said he was “gutted". 

Using sltis and pulling a 
sledge with 4501b of supplies, Mr 
Mear had covered 424 miles in 
42 days when he decided he was 
going too slowly. A day later, in 
a “quite dangerous” area of 
crevasses he sent out a distress 
call and was airlifted to safety. 

His laboured progress con- 
trasts with that of his 33-year old 


Norwegian rival Borge Ous~ 
land, who set off a week later 
on a different line and is ex- 
pected to reach the Pole by 
Christmas. 

Mr Mear had hoped to com- 
plete the crossing m 95 days. 
He could have eked out his ra- 
tions for 100 days, but at the 
time of his tough decision 
was already 100 miles behind 
schedule. 

“The night before, I spent in 
the tent adding up the 
mileages.” He felt “very strong 


physically” and had had no 
problems with loneliness- one 
polar veteran described him as 
“very self-contained” - but he 
knew it had to be a rational 
derision, not emotional one. 

Whether he will try a gain de- 
pends on Boige Ousland. Mr 
Mear said his immediate plans 
were for a quiet Christmas at 
home, but if the Norwegian has 
similar bad luck Mr Mear will 
in all probability start planning 
another attempt at “the last 
great land journey on earth”. 
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Weather-urom: Roger Mear after returning to Britain yesterday Photograph: John Voos 


George Kynoch, Scottish Of- 
fice minister, pointed to the 
Government's success in at- 
tracting inward investment to 
Scotland “With success you 
have to have risk," he said. 
Strathclyde, Mr Kynoch said, 
now had a modern hospital 
which had just signed a contra# 
to treat patients from Algeria. 

Hitman 

‘killed 

wrong 

woman’ 


A woman died in a hail of bul- 
lets when she answered her 
front door to a killer posing as 

a pizza delivery man. an inquest 

was told yesterday. 

Karen Reed, 33, probably 
died because the hitman mis- 
took her for her sister Alison 
Ponting, the Surrey coroner, 
Michael Burgess, was told. 

Miss POnting was almost cer- 
tainly the target because her 
husband, the Armenian-born 
Gagic Ter-Ogannsyan, was con- 
victed of murdering two broth- 
ers who came to Britain to set 
up a Chechen embassy. 

evening^ofTO /Kml last year, 
when Miss Reedis friend Ann 
Smith went to her home in Wok- 
ing, Surrey, to spend the 
evening. She told the court there 
was a knock at about 9.15pm. 
“Karen opened the door part- 
ly ... I could see the figure was 
a man. He was holding a blue 
and white pizza box and hesaid 
Have you ordered a pizza?’ ” 

Ms Smith said Miss Reed said 
she had not ordered anything. 
“He said. Is this 31 Willow 
Way?’ Karen said, 'Yes'. The 
□ext thing I heard was three 
loud bangs. I realised it was a 
gun.” Ms Smith said she called 
an ambulance but by the time 
it arrived her friend was dead. 

Miss POnting, 3 1, told police 
she was convinced the gunman 
was trying to kill her because of 
her husband’s conviction. 

The hearing was told that two 
weeks before the shooting po- 
lice had chased a car in the 
Woking area. The driver ran off 
and an automatic pistol with a 
silencer was found in a holdall 
along with hoQowed-out bullets 
filled with mercury. 

The coroner recorded a 
verdict of unlawful killing. 

Detective Superintendent 
John Stewardson. who headed 
the police investigation, said lat- 
er there was not enough evi- 
dence to suggest a definite 
reason for Miss Reed's murder 
but police had not ruled out the 
mistaken-identity theory. 


Tabloids 
in court 
over trial 
prejudice 

HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

The Attorney General was yes- 
terday given the go-ahead to 
take legal action against five 
national newspapers over their 
pre-trial coverage of a case 
involving Geoffrey Knights, 
boyfriend of the actress Gillian 
Taytforth. 

His trial on a charge of 
wounding with intent the East- 
Endcrs star's driver, Martin 
Davies, was halted last October 
by a judge who ruled that “un- 
fair, outrageous and oppressive” 
publicity meant be would not be 
able to receive a fair hearing. 

In what will be an important 
test of contempt law, the High 
Court gave Sir Nicholas LyeD 
the right to pursue five tabloids 
- the Daily Mail, Daily Mirror , 
the Sun. the Daily Star and the ' 
now defunct Today. 

Yesterday, Philip Hovers QG 
for the Attorney General, 
claimed in the High Court that 
the newspapers had pre-judged 
the case against Mr Knights 
“created a substantial risk” of 
prejudice. 

Hesaid that articles about the 
41-year-old businessman and 
39-year-old Mbs TSyfforth be- 
gan to appear the day after Mr 
Knights was charged in April 
and covered issues which would 
have gone before a trial jury. 

The newspapers were not 
represented at yesterdays brief 
hearing. When the case comes 
to court. Sir Nicholas will seek 
heavy fines. 

The newspapers are all ex- 
pected to contest the proceed- 
ings. arguing that the articles did 
not jeopardse a fair trial and re- 
lying on a previous court ruling 
an the resilience of juries. 
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Bethlehem rejoices as 


PATRICK COCKBURN 
BETHLEHEM 

Israeli troops handed control of 
Bethlehem to the Palestinians 
yesterday in time for Yasser 
'.Arafat, chairman of the PLO. 
lo join celebrations in the town 
on Christmas Eve. In Manger 
Square, outside the Church of 
the Nativity, crowds lore down 
the security fence protecting the 
Israeli police station as the last 
soldiers drove off. 

“The soldiers will leave and 
the occupation will end. ' said 
Nasser Zatara. who had come 
from his village to celebrate the 
pull-out. ■■"rite Israelis won't 
come back. I don't think Likud 


[the main Israeli right-wing 
party] will win the next election, 
ami even if they do. they will 
have to follow Rabin's policies 
on the withdrawal. " 

As the last Israeli forces pre- 
pared to depart under terms of 
the present phase of the Oslo 
accord, members of Fatah, the 
strongest Palestinian political 
movement, started to puL on red 
armbands and take control of 
the streets. The Israelis wanted 
to avert a repetition of the 
scenes in Nablus Iasi week, 
when a premature announce- 
ment of their troops' departure 
resulted in a detachment being 
(rapped in the old military 

headquarters. Hours before 


they left. Israeli soldiers had tak- 
en down the Star of David flag, 
which they had to abandon in 
Nablus. As they departed, Beth- 
lehem residents switched on the 
red, green and yellow lights of 
a Christmas tree in the square. 

Bethlehem, a town of 45,000, 
of whom 40 per cent are Chris- 
tian. is decorated with nation- 
alist and religious symbols. 
Pictures of Joseph, Mary and 
the infant Jesus alternate with 
portraits of Mr Arafat, with his 
stubbly beard and keffiyeh head- 
dress. He is expected to attend 
a Christmas Eve mass in the 
Church of the Nativity and to 
address a mass meeting in the 
square outside. 


Bosnia’s US chief 
warms to his task 


EMMA DALY 

Sarajevo 

On his first full day in power, 
the US commander of Nato's 
peace implementation force in 
Bosnia (J-For). expressed de- 
light at the pregress made so far. 
which includes wresting control 
of vital roods into Sarajevo 
from the Bosnian Serbs for the 
first time. “1 am just tickled pink 
with what 1 see already." Ad- 
miral Leighton Smith said after 
24 hours in office. 

The admiral yesterday met 
military commanders of the 
three warring parries when he 
chaired the first meeting of the 
Joint Military Commission, in- 
tended as a forum for the par- 
ties and the peace-keepers to 
address problems in imple- 
menting the Dayton peace plan. 

General Rasim Deiic. the 
Bosnian commander in chief, 
was in attendance but his Serb 
counterpart. Ratko Mladic, sent 
a deputy instead, presumably for 
fear of arrest as an indicted* war 
criminal. 

I-Fbr officials would not com- 
ment on the meeting, which 
continued in the afternoon un- 
der the chairmanship of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Michael 
Walker, the British commander 
of Nato land forces in Bosnia. 


But Admiral Smith was 
pleased with his portion. “We 
were delighted, frankly, to re- 
ceive thestaiementsofthe rep- 
resentatives." he said at 
Sarajevo airport. “Each of them 
said they had passed instructions 
to their forces to co-operate tul- 
!v with the Implementation 
Force Jl-ForJ. We have seen that 
in evidence." 

Signs of compliance were 
the dejected faces of two Serb 
policeman at a checkpoint near 
Kiseljak. Powerless to stop the 
flow of traffic past their barri- 
er. now brushed aside by French 
I-For troops, they had come 
only to collect their belongings. 

At another sandbagged road- 
block close to the airport, where 
a Serb soldier shot and killed 
Bosnia's deputy prime minister 
as he sat in a French UN ar- 
moured personnel carrier in 
January 1^93, Nato soldiers 
stood guard. It was a glorious 
sight to all who remembered the 
hundreds of aid convoys turned 
back or delayed at "Sierra 
Four”, and the UN's inability to 
force Serbs to comply with 
promises of free raovemenL 

The French, whose sector 
includes Sarajevo, like their 
British comrades in western 
Bosnia, have been quick to 
seize the initiative. The US 


commander, without the bene- 
fit of several thousand troops 
in place, made good with few re- 
sources. driving north across the 
front line from Tiizia to link up 
with Gls on Croatia’s border. 

As the first German soldiers 
prepared to join the peace- 
keeping force, a German sea- 
man was killed in the Adriatic 
yesterday on a frigate enforcing 
Ihe arms embargo on the for- 
mer Yugoslavia. 

Steffen Behrens, 25. who was 
struck by a dinghy being lowered 
into the' sea. was the first Ger- 
man soldier to die on a mission 
connected with the former 
Yugoslavia. 

The Secretary of Stale for 
Defence. Michael Portillo, one 
of the first of what is likely to 
be a flood of politicians visiting 
Sarajevo in peacetime, under- 
lined the change that has tak- 
en place. “The British troops 
were quick to take action to 
demonstrate the position was 
now quite different than be- 
fore." he said. But Carl Bildt, 
the High Representative co-or- 
dinating civilian international ef- 
forts in Bosnia, warned of the 
need to improve life for ordinary 
people. “If there are not visible 
signs of improvement it will 
have a detrimental effect on the 
political process", he said. 


Tuzla’s young amputees 
endure a long struggle 


JOANNA GIBBON 

Bill Leeson. co-director of War 
ChDd. found his visit to the gen- 
eral hospital in Tuzla very gru- 
elling. He was visiting children 
and young people, injured dur- 
ing the Bosnian war. who were 
being fitted with artificial limbs. 

“I found seeing (he children 
being fitted terribly embar- 
rassing. I saw this strange pink 
stump and tried not to avert ray 
eyes with shock.” Mr Leeson 
said. Virtually all of the injuries 
involved the amputation of legs, 
feet and legs below the knee. 

War Child, in collaboration 
with the Fund for Refugees in 
Slovenia, donated £102,000 of 
prosthetics to the hospital which 
were delivered in September. In 
its first donation it has assisted 
700 amputees. A further 
£50,000 is needed for more 
prosthetic sections, especially 
joints, but also to provide much- 
needed training to the medical 
staff at the hospital. 

Dr Scoria Kumaran. Con- 
sultant in Rehabilitation Med- 


OF WAR 
APPEAL 


icine at the Roehampton Re- 
habilitation Centre, Queen 
Mary's Hospital, London- finds 
that children and young people 
adapt far quicker to amputa- 
tions and prosthetics than 
adults. 

‘■Children are highly resilient, 
are eager to learn quickly and 
do so easily," he maintains. 

But it is a lengthy process. “A 
total assessment of the child is 
necessary, including paediatri- 
cians and psycho legists. The 
psychological aspects are veiy 
important, especially coun- 
selling for both the parents and 
the child," he says. 

Explosions can cause more 
than one injury, which might 
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take longer to heal than a 
planned surgical amputation. 
Whereas Dr Kuxnaran would 
expect to fit a child with a 
prosthetic about three to four 
weeks after an amputation, a 
bomb blast might cause the 
skin on the stump to be more 
sensitive and skin grafts might 
be necessary. 

After fitting the artifical limb, 
the child is seen daily by both 
a physiotherapist and the pros- 
thetic specialist, who adjusts the 
new limb as the child learns to 
walk again. This involves exer- 
cises to strengthen the muscles 
in the stump: instruction on how 
to remove or fit the limb, and 
how to get up after falling over. 
Depending on the child's needs 
this can take about three to four 
weeks. Then the cosmetic cov- 
ering is put on the leg. 

Children soon get depressed 
by their lack of mobility and pick 
up bad movement habits with 
substitutes like wheelchairs and 
crutches. “They have to unlearn 
these poor habits once they are 
fined with a limb and this can 
lake up much time and lead to 
resistance. It is vital that they 
learn the proper way of walk- 
ing and moving with a new limb 
quickly." said Dr Kuraaran. 
The muscles on the stump waste 
away rapidly if they are not used, 
but children can build up and 
strengthen weakened muscles 
much faster than adults. 

The Tuzla children are not 
likely to be receiving such a rig- 
orous programme as that of 
Roehampton but the hospital 
staff are doing their best, says 
Mr Leeson. “As I left l felL ‘My 
God. I'm lucky I've got all my 
limbs’, but as always I am up* 
lifted by the people’s fighting 
spirit, they simply carry on." 


Under terras of the Oslo 
agreement Israel cedes military 
control of six Palestinian towns 
as well as civil and police pow- 
ers in the villages where two- 
thirds of Palestinians on the 
Wfest Bank live. The pull-out has 
already happened in Jenin. 
Qalqiliya, Tulkarm and Nablus 
and. after the redeployment 
from Bethlehem, Israeli forces 
will leave Ratnallah by the end 
of the month. Redeployment in 
Hebron is more limited be- 
cause of the presence of settlers 
in the centre or town but is to 
be completed by March. 

Like many people in central 
Bethlehem, Abed Salem, a 
tourist guide and gift -shop own- 


er, was standing watching the 
Israeli police stations as the 
troops prepared to go, 

“It will make a little differ- 
ence." he said. "It wfll make life 
better far us. You won’t have 
police telling you go inside be- 
cause you are a Muslim. We will 
have Palestinian police. Beth- 
lehem wfll be a different place." 

Not everybody was quite so 
jubilant Mr T&bash. the middle- 
aged owner of a curio shop am- 
bitiously called the Bethlehem 
Arts Gallery, was impassively 
watching the crowd in the 
square. “It is a change and 
people like to celebrate a 
change,” he said “The big pow- 
ers wanted this, so the Pales- 


tinians almost get a state of their 
own.” He said he was a Chris- 
tian and his lack of enthusiasm 
may stem from Christian fears 
that under the Palestinian Au- 
thority they will face harassment 
from the Muslim majority. 

Overall, however, the 1.2 
millioa Palestinians on the West 
Bank feel that their lives will be 
improved by the partial Israeli 
withdrawal. Mr Zatara, 24. who 
works in a quarry earning the 
equivalent of £7 a day, had come 
to Bethlehem with six of his 
workmates to celebrate, though 
some of their expectations may 
turn out to be over-optimistic. 
Asked about the 135,000 Israeli 
settlers on the West Bank, he 


said: -Thev will have to go. 
There will be no peace if thev 
stay. Thev can shoot any onecu 
us, like 'thev did in Hebron 
[where Baruch Goldstein killed 
29 Palestinians in the aMbrahi- 
mi mosque in 1994J.” 

In feet, there are no signs of 
any settlers moving. The with- 
drawal from Bethlehem was 
delayed a few days while some 
5 miles of temporary by-pass 
road was completed to allow the 
settlers south of Bethlehem to 

. t f .— . nsec. 


foil acv’omptr. Same s enters 
also believe that the flnneat 

has come to admit defeat in the 

battle to oppose Oslo, Ltj 
Elizur. the general secretary of 
the settler/ council said in an 
article earlier at the monlh 
that the council should talk 
the Palestinian .Authority, gjve 
tip Israeli army protection and 
dnve through Palest nrcuvvu- - 
lages under ihc protection orthe 
Palestinian police- Not -all 
Israelis, are so resigned. 
Mordechai Eliahu. former. 


Binyamin Netanyahu, the 
Likud leader, said the rede- 
ployment from the cities was “a 


on an Jews, 

in tmifonn, rinwfly to feeu 
clothes in mourning whenever 
in future they see Bethlehem, 



Facial attraction: A Greek soldier in the Nato- ted Bosnia peace force disguising himself during training in northern Greece . TTwtOgraph: AFP 

Juppe tries economic kick-start 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

tetris 

The French prime minister. 
Alain Juppe, yesterday set out 
a programme of measures to 
boost the economy. It is aimed 
at meeting public concern about 
the slow progress in cutting 
unemployment since President 
Chirac’s election last May. 

The proposals were’ Mr 
Juppe's opening gambit at the 
much-publicised social sum- 
mit: the round-table discussion 
intended lo end a month of in- 
dustrial turbulence and eco- 
nomic paralysis. The summit Of 
government ministers, em- 
ployers’ representatives and 
trade union leaders was one of 
the conditions set by the trade 
unions for ending their strikes 
and protests against the Juppe 
plan for welfare reform. 

Mr J uppe said be was asking 
his economy minister, Jean 
Arthuis, to pursue four priori- 
ties: to release savings and in- 
crease consumer spending: lo 
support house-buying and sell- 


ing: to relieve the burden of per- 
sonal taxation and deductions 
from pay, and to ensure a mora- 
torium on such deductions. He 
would hold three further “so- 
cial" summits between now and 
the summer one on youth em- 
ployment. one on family policy 
and' the third on working hours. 

The technique of setting out 
extensive categories, passing 
down to ministers the actual im- 
plementation of difficult deci- 
sions . and the projection of 
hard discussions on to meetings 
in tiie indefinite future has be- 
come a feature of Mr Juppe's 
policy-making, and it was not 
immediately dear bow trade 
union leaders would respond. 

Mr Juppe also faced pressure 
from his own side when he re- 
fused to withdraw a new tax due 
to be introduced in January, 
which has been criticised as a 
further potential brake on con- 
sumer spending. A crescendo of 
calls from MPs for it to be aban- 
doned had been supported by 
the transport minister, Bernard 
Pons, known hitherto as a loy- 


al Jupp<§ supporter. Mr Pons’s 
intervention bad brought a curt 
statement from the prime min- 
ister's office that the tax would 
be levied as planned. 

MrJuppd had, however, tak- 
en the precaution of limiting 
yesterday's agenda in advance 



Blonde!: welfare reform is 
on his union's agenda 

to rule out any discussion of wel- 
fare reform and limit disagree- 
ment Indeed, he had preferred 
to call yesterday’s event a “jobs 
summit" rather than a “social 
summit” - a discrepancy which 


trade onions chose lo ignore in 
their baste to claim victory and 
end a dispute that threatened 
to escape their control. 

Far the trade unions, a key at- 
traction of a social summit was 
its qmbolic association with the 
emergency roond-table-of May 
1968 which produced the 
“Grenelle accords” - agree- 
ments raising the minimum 
wage, increasing pay across the 
. board and. reducing working, 
hours. Although the accords did 
not end the revolt of 1968s the 
meeting is seen by union lead- 
_ era as one of their finest horns. 

Mr Jupp£ denied that his “so- 
cial summit” was in any way a 
GrenelIe-2, and this compli- 
cated die trade unions' position. 
Marc Btondd for the Farce Ou- 
vriere, who had emerged as one 
of the leaders of the strike 
movement said this week that 
he would raise the subject of 
welfare reform whether it was 
on the agenda or not Louis 
Viannet, the leader of the mil- 
itant CGL questioned whether 
any progress could be made 


without sudra discussion. Only 
Nicole Nptet, of the more mod- 
..eraie CH> t seemed happy to 
discuss employment alone, es- 
pecially if it could be placed in 
the contest o&edudng working 
hours. He has generally been 
more sympathetic to tile con- 
cept of Mr Juppe’s reforms. 
Employers' organisations, how- 
ever, were concerned that if the 
. summit strayed into working 
conditions, this could prompt 
unrest to spread into fee private 
sector,. ' ‘ - 

While yesterday's summit 
threatened to founder on the 
diplomatic compromises that 
had brought il into being, all the 
predictions were that at least a 
.Christmas trace would be 
reached.-' 

... The umons needed a truce to 
bring honour to the return to 
work; fee employers needed 
erne to recoup some of their 
tosses from fee past month, and 
fee government in fee person 
of Mr Jupp6 needed one to sal- 
vage something of his battered 
authority. 


Chechen rebels pull out as war hots up 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Chechen rebels were last night 
withdrawing from Gudermes, 
the republic's second town, af- 
ter some of fee worst fighting 
for months. The streets were lit- 
tered with bodies, unburied be- 
cause of heavy shelling. 

A week after 600 rebels 
stormed into the area, a rebel 
commander, Alsan Maskadov, 
announced that large numbers 
of Chechen fighters were 
pulling out lo avoid further ca- 
sualties among warring sides 


and among citizens. Several 
hundred Chechen soldiers were 
later seen leaving in convoy. 

The Russian military had 
sealed off the town, which they' 
shelled, and threatened to fire 
on reporters, so reports of fee 
mayhem have been patchy. But 
evidence is mounting feat ft was 
one of the bloodier battles in the 
year-long war. According to 
the mayor of Gudermes, Ram- 
zan \frtsayev, 100 civilians died 
in the fighting, in which Russ- 
ian helicopters fired on rebels 
and citizens. The rebels seized 
much of the town as part of the 


effort to stop last week’s elec- 
tions in fee breakaway repub- 
lic. The Russians have said they 
only used helicopters to attack 
identifiable rebel positions. 

Mr Vatsayev also told fee In- 
terfax news agency feat Russ- 
ian soldiers had been tossing 
grenades into places where 
some of the town's 60,000 peo- 
ple had been taking shelter. If 
true, the war’s already high 
number of civilian victims, in- 
cluding the untold thousands 
who died in the bombardment 
of Greeny, w HI swell further. 

While the situation in Gud- 


ermes appeared to be easing, 
tensions were high elsewhere in 
fee breakaway republic - par- 
ticularly in AckhnoLMartan, 30 

miles from Grozny, where an of- 
ficial said 300 rebels had entered 
fee town, causing a stand-off 
with the police. Russian troops 
had reportedly gathered there, 
but had not intervened. 

Such flare-ups in Chechnya 
wise another headache for the 
Kremlin, which is already im-" 
mersed in fee difficult task of 
establishing a campaign strate- 
gy for fee presidential race in 
June, in a country where the 


Communists are now anar- 
guably the most popular party.. 

_ Vyacheslav Mikhailov, Rus- 
sia’s chief negotiator hi peace 
talks, said- yesterday feat fee 
Yeltsin administration' and fee 
Chechen gove ram eat win soon 
set up a commission to devel- 
op a power-sharing treaty. But 
the separatists seem likely to 
regard thiaaswotfel^ partly 
because the Chechen govern- 
ment is a Moscow ptippiet, set 
np by rigged elections, and 
parity because the agreement 
would fall short of indepen- 
dence. 
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Colombian 
jet disaster 
‘may be 


* KICK-Sli 


PHIL DAVISON 

Latin America Correspondent 

An American Ai rline s Boeing 
757 flying from Miami to the 
Colombian dty of Cali crashed 
into a mountain during its ap- 
proach on Wednesday night, 
apparently killing almost all 
164 people on board. There 
were unconfirmed reports of 
four survivors. Most of those 
were on board were thought to 
be Colombians. • 

Colombian civil aviation of- 
ficials said they could not rule 
out sabotage. The fact that the 
crash occurred on the seventh 
anniversary of Lockerbie ac- . 
cording to British time - al- 
though it was 20 December, 
local time — appeared unlik ely 
to be more than coincidence. 

The plane's destination, Cali, 
is home to the world’s biggest 
cocaine carte], most of whose 
leaders are now in jail and 
have threatened both the 
Colombian and US govern- 
ments with terrorist attacks if 
they are not granted leniency. - 

Colombian officials were yes- 
terday. Hying to find out 
whether any known cartel fig- 
ures' had been on board the 
crashed plane, American Air- 
lines Flight 965, which took off 
from Miami International Air- 
port at 6135pm. 

The plane went down in what 
Colombian security forces re- 
gard as a "hot zone”, an area 
largely controlled by Marxist 
guerrillas who have in the past 


which help pOots locate dieir po- 
sition. ' 

Equally, however, the terrain 
in the area is known to be dif- ■* 
ffculL Robin.Rackham, a pflbt 
who has flown, extensively for ' 
Aviarmain the region, says that 
like most Colombian.airports, 
the one at Cali is in a vafley and 
requiresveiy careful flying. He . 
said: “There are mountain 
peaks reaching ! 6,000 or 17,000 . 
feet in the region and you are 
always worried about getting 
lost. At this'.time'of the year' 
there is fire added hazard of 


frequent thunderstorms which 
you have to fly around." He said 
that while Cah hari modern nav- 


6c controllers' command of 
English, the international lan- 
guage of aviation, was limited: 
“They talk to their own pilots 
in Spanish which means you 
can't understand what is going 
on. It is a very hostile environ- 
ment in which to fly." 

Mr Rackham said the loca- 
tion of the accident, 64 miles 
firm the airport, indicated that 
the pilot baa begun his descent 
from the cruising height of 
about 30,000 feeL At toe nor- 
mal rate of descent, the plane 
should have been at an altitude 
of about 20,000 feet at this dis- 
tance from the airport. 

The chairman of American 
Airlines, Robert Crandali,.told 
his 9,500 employees over their 
public address system in Forth 
Worth, Texas, that he was “hor- 
rified and mystified" by the 
crash. He then told a news 
conference visibility in toe crash 
~ area was good, there was nei- 
ther wind nor rain, the plane 
had been overhauled this year 
and the pilot bad 26 years with 
toe airline and knew the Dili 
area well. 

Eyewitnesses described hu- 
man lhnhs and dotoes dangling 
from trees and scattered across 

the San Jose mnnrUafrKaA * near 

the town of Buga, 40 miles 
north of CaE. The witnesses said 
the plane was in small pieces. 

That made all the more re- 


that four people may have sur- 
vived. American Airlines, one 
of the biggest US carriers, said 
' it believed all 156 passengers 
and eight crew members had 
died. If there were survivors, 
that would suggest that the 
plane did not breakup in mid- 
an and the most Hkefy cause was 
that a navigation error caused 
it to fly into a mountain, Mr 
Rackham said. 

It was toe first accident in- 
volving the Boeing 757, first 
flown in 1982 and used by 46 air- 
lines in 20 countries. 
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RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

As President BiD Clinton and his 
opponentsstruggle to find a for- 
mula to restart budget negoti- 
ations, the row has brought 
home one truth about this Con- 
gress - that toe Speaker. Newt 
Gingrich, leader of the Repub- 
lican revolution on Capitol Hill, 
can no longer control his most 
fervent revolutionaries. 

Despite much to-ing and fro 
ing along Pennsylvania Avenue 
yesterday, the deadlock seemed 
mtact, meaning 260,000 feder- 
al workers have no idea when 
this second partial government 
shutdown in six weeks will end. 

One tiring is certain: they will 
only return to work with the ac- 
quiescence of toe 70-odd first 
term, or freshmen. Republi- 


cans who rode to ^hshipgton on 
toe crest of the wave which gave 
the party control of the House 
of Representatives for toe first 
time m 40 years. 

Since then, this group, ac- 
counting for almost a third of 
Republican strength in the 
House and ideologically com- 
mitted to rolling bade govern- 
ment, cutting taxes and 
elimina ting the deficit, has been 
a force sustaining Mr Gingrich. 

But now, as the Speaker 
edges towards compromise, the 
newcomers whom Democrats 
sarcastically describe as the 
"Magnificent 70” are digging in 
their heels, adamant they will 
give no ground to a White 
House which they accuse of 
backtracking on every promise. 

It was the freshmen who de- 
molished the fragile under- 


standing brought back by Mr 
Gingricb and Bob Dole, the 
Senate majority leader, from 
their meeting with Mr CTinlon 
on Tuesday, insisting they would 
not vote for any stop-gap spend- 
ing measure allowing govern- 
ment to re-open until a deal to 
balance the budget within sev- 
en years was signed and sealed. 

Afterwards, a rattled Mr Gin- 
grich played down toe rebellion 
in his ranks. But the revolution 
is devouring its children. The 
purist newcomers are almost as 
suspicious of their erstwhile in- 
spiration as they are of Mr 
Clinton. The prime beneficia- 
ry is the President, revelling in 
another opportunity to paint the 
Republicans as zealots, and to 
blame the breakdown on "ex- 
tremists*’ who had become “the 
tail which wagged the dog". 


Yesterday the political war- 
fare grew even more tangled as 
Mr Clinton announced be 
would veto a Republican wel- 
fare reform bill, and the House 
for toe first time overrode a 
Presidential veto of a bill re- 
forming product liability, while 
the White House and Con- 
gress inched towards a com- 

S roraise that would keep their 
aide over Whitewater docu- 
ments out of toe federal courts. 

But the budget remains the 
key, with prospects of a deal be- 
fore the New Year diminishing 
every day. If an agreement 
emerges, it will almost certain- 
ly not be based on toe hardline 
plan of the Republicans or the 
vague formulas of the While 
House, but on a compromise 
worked out bv frustrated mod- 
erates in both parties. 


One of these, elaborated by 
a bipartisan group of senators, 
would sharply reduce the sev- 
en-year $245bn (£160bn) tax cut 
on which toe Republican intake 
of 1994 is so bent. Another plan, 
from conservative Democrats in 
the House, would eliminate 
the cut entirely, in return for 
smaller reductions in the 
Medicare and Medicaid feder- 
al health schemes. 

It is possible a bipartisan 
majority in both Senate and 
House could be put together 
around these schemes. That 
would bypass the hardliners. But 
it would lay bare the Republi- 
can split and deprive Mr Gin- 
grich of much of his power base. 
“Why would I do aimh'mg to my 
freshmen*?" he asked after 
Wednesday's insurrection. 
‘They made us a majority'.” 


American 

puppy 


Rail disaster: A rescue worker hangs from a crane at Badra sheen, outside Cairo, the site of Egypt's worst railway accident in 15 years. At 
least 66 people died when an early morning workers' train ran into the back of another Photograph: Mona Sharafi'Reuter 

Gingrich loses grip on budget revolt 


9 years 


Miami — A 37-ycar-old man has 
been jailed for nine and a half 
years in Florida for battering a 
puppy to death, writes Phil 
Davison. 

Miami judge Stan Blake is- 
sued the final sentence, under 
Florida’s Cruelty to Animals 
statute, after the case caused up- 
roar among the Sunshine 
State's animal lovers, then 
nation-wide after coverage on 
network television. The court 
was inundated with letters call- 
ing for a tough sentence. 

The judge took into consid- 
eration the fact that toe defen- 
dant. Alan Laboy, was an 
habitual offender, mostly for 
drug-related crimes. 

Laboy was seen by neigh- 
bours slamming the gold 
labrador puppy twice on to a 
pavement outside his home af- 
ter its barking woke him up on 
4 August 1994. He apologised 
to the judge, saying: “1 would 
like you to forgive what I've 
done. Thai day I was very ill on 
drugs.” 

Another judge initially sen- 
tenced Laboy to four and a half 
years after the incident - part- 
ly because the crime had vio- 
lated his probation on 
drug-related convictions. 

In what is referred to here in 
legal terms as an “enhance- 
ment'’ to the sentence, based on 
Laboy *s “habitual offender" 
status. Judge Blake tois week 
added a further five years in a 
state prison and assigned him to 
a drug rehabilitation pro- 
gramme. 

Announcing his ruling, the 
judge said: *T wish the com- 
munity would show toe same 
fervent interest for other cases 
-child abuse, spouse abuse or 
abuse of the elderly. 

“Unfortunately, perhaps we 
as a society accept violence to- 
wards people more than we do 
towards pets." 

A jury had convicted Laboy 
after only 27 minutes of delib- 
eration. Prosecutors showed 


them X-rays of the puppy’s in- 
juries which they said proved 
Laboy had slammed it on to toe 
pavement. 

The prosecution had called 
on Judge Blake to “enhance" 
the sentence by the maximum 
ten years, which would have 
meant fourteen and a half years 
in jail for Laboy. 
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DAVID US80RNE 

New York 

The reputation of the Save toe 
Children charity is under siege 
in toe United States following 
revelations that its American 
operation, only loosely linked to 
its counterpart in Britain, is nn- 
dergovernmeot investigation. 

The State Attorney-General's 
office in Cmxnecticut, where toe 
American Save the Children is 
based, confirmed yesterday that 
it is looking mtn complaints that 
the charity may have misled 
donors in its fund-raising pro- 


zona: Problems in those pro- 
grammes, as well as toe issue of 
misrepresentation to donors, 
were highlighted in an ABC 
television expose this week. 

“We received several in- 


ters,” Richard Bhunenthal, the 
Connecticut Attorney-General, 
told the Independent “We have 
begun an investigative effort 
focusing on the veracity of rep- 
resentations that axe given to 
contributors about how the 
money is used.” If toe probe 
finds cause - for complaint 
against the charily, it will be 


motion campaigns as to how 
much of its income is actually 
spent on helping children. 

The probe is limited to Save 
toe Children's activities within 
the US, most notably on Native 
American reservations in Ari- 


obliged to reach an agreement 
to change its practices or be 
forced to do so by the courts. 

There are Save the Children 
charities operating in 20 coun- 
tries around the world, sharing 
the name and logo and all be- 


Give the joy 
of choosing 


V- ^ This year, give themthe joy of 
choosing their own presents with National 
Garden Gift Tokens. - 

Easv to post, the colourful £1 to £20 
tokens can be bought and exchanged fora, 
huge variety of plants and other gardening 
items at most Garden Centres, Garden Shops 
and Nurseries right across the UK 

So give real joy'this Christmas, give the 

gift that grows. 

National Garden 
■ Gift Tokens 

issued ontv by.manbers of flic 



Campaign questioned: The 
charity’s logo 

longing to the International 
Save toe Children Alliance in 
Geneva. But the British Save 
the Children, whose patron is 
the Princess Royal, has no re- 
lationship with the day-to-day 
running of toe foreign-based 


arms of the charity, said a 
spokesman in London. 

The Connecticut investiga- 
tion is expected to focus in par- 
ticular on a pie chan used in 
now discontinued fund-raising 
advertisements for Save toe 
Children, purportedly showing 
the proportions of money spent 
on programmes and other ad- 
ministrative costs. Questions 
have also been raised about 
claims made by the charity that 
money donated by sponsors 
will be channelled to specific 
children, lea years ago toe 
charity agreed to stop promis- 
ing to tie sponsors to individual 
cases, Mr Blumenthal said. 

The President of Save the 
Children in America, Charles 
McCormick, conceded to ABC 
that the charity had not met all 
of its goals. 


IX BRIEF 


Dozens die in Pakistan bomb blast 

Peshawar — A 55Tb car bomb in a busy marketplace killed more 
than 30 people and wounded over 100 in the capital of Pakistan's 
North-West Frontier Province. No one took responsibility for toe 
blast but police and toe Interior Ministry blamed toe government 
of Afghanistan, which accuses Fbkistan of supporting its most pow- 
erful rival, toe Islamic Taliban militia- AP. 

Berlusconi brother jailed for bribes 

Mflan — Paolo Berlusconi, younger brother of toe former Italian 
prime minister Silvio Berlusconi, was sentenced to 16 months m 
jail for paying bribes to obtain a building permit for a golf course. 
He received a lighter sentence than requested by prosecutors af- 
ter paying toe court 13bn lire (£530,000) in damages. Reuter 

Opposition landslide in Mauritius 

Post Loins — An opposition alliance led by Navin Ramgoolam 
and Pan! Berenger swept to a resounding victory in toe Indian 
Ocean island of Mauritius. They seized all 60 seats, including that 
of the. Prime Minister, Sir Anerood Jagnauth, who had been in 
power for 13 years. Reuier 

Student’s killer hanged in Japan 

Tokyo — Japan hanged toe convicted murderer of a 22-year-old 
woman student in the third round of executions staged tinder the 
current government Japan stopped executing death-row convicts 
hiNovembcr 1989, but 13 people have been hanged since March 
3993, according to Amnesty International. Reuter 

AmEx attack linked to US role in Bosnia 

Vienna — Anii- Amerienn radicals demanding that Nato get out 
of Bosnia and the Islamic world claimed responsibility for an ar- 
son attack on an American Express office in Salzburg. The claim, 
by a. group caning itself “Cell for Internationalism^, was made 
in a letter to Austrian state television. AP 

Mother charged for setting daughter free 

Snmmervflk, South Carolina — Deborah Harter, 33, who has 
spent almost two weeks shackled to her 15-year-old daughter. Tonya 
KJme, has been charged with contempt of court for allegedly let- 
ting go of the chain. A judge ordered toe shackling until Thuya 
is sentenced on 27 Januaiy for truancy, shoplifting and house- 
breaking, AP 
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Is o bonk o help or o hurdle 
when you’re storting o business ? 


A bit of both would be the honest answer. Before lending 
you any money, we will warn to go through your 
business plan, and we'll ask some pretty searching 
questions - which you might see as a hurdle But in our 
experience, businesses that are well-planned are much 
less likely to fail, and it's in our interest, as well as yours, 
that you succeed. So. once we've reviewed your 


proposal, how do we help? Well, you’ll have your own 
personal contact at your branch who can provide you 
with consistent and informed advice; you'll be given 
a comprehensive start-up guide; and for youT first year of 
business your banking is free. nether you're in 
credit or debit. For more inlormaiic-" call in at any 
branch, fill in the coupon, or call us on 0800 180 ISO 


The Listening Bnnk 


Member HSBC Group 


Far mare information. camp! era and return the coupon to- Midland Bank pic. 
Bummss Accounts, PO. Bo* 757. FHEEP0ST, Hemal Hampstead HPZ 4SR. 
ft you have a Midland account please fill in your sort code - 40/ / 


0800 180 180 
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Ideal gifts For 
getting organised. 
Tartan Diary 
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Turned on by the Internet? Not the high priest of hi-tech 



Unplugged: Arthur Clarke lives quietly in Sri Lanka wtth his dogs Photograph: Dieter Ludwig 

Australian eyes 
top UN post 


For a man who is quick to note 
that there is, as yet, “no vacan- 
cy” at the top of the United Na- 
tions. Gareth Evans. Australia's 
Foreign Minister, is remarkably 
fluent in his diagnosis of the 
UN's weakness ana his own pro- 
posals to shake it up. 

Mr Evans. 51. found an at- 
tentive audience this week at the 
Royal Institute of Internation- 
al Affairs, where his recom- 
mendations came as the UN 
ended its Bosnia mission. Mr 
Evans. Foreign Minister since 
1988, is spoken of in some 
quartets as an ideal figure to re- 
place the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
73, nest year. Australia's Labor 
government faces election de- - 
[eat next year and Mr Evans 
maybe fflent^mqre4imevrith ; - 
his family by then. 

But Dr Boutros-Ghali, to 
the dismay of many of the big 
powers, is giving every indica- 
tion he wishes to stand for a sec- 
ond five-year term. “Look, I'm 
a healthy realist about it," said 
Mr Evans in an interview. If the 
Secretary-General runs again, 
he obviously reckons there is lif- 
tle chance to dislodge him. 

Yet Mr Evans is not a man to 
cloak his feelings in diplomat- 
ic urbanities, like most West- 
ern governments, he thinks 
people at the top of the UN 
should serve only one term. “It's 
debilitating in any internation- 
al organisation when towards 
the end of the first term the per- 
son has to turn his sights lo- 


Michael Sheridan finds Canberra’s 
Foreign Minister has world ambitions 


wards what's necessary to get 
another one," he said. “A sin- 
gle seven-year term Is the best 
way to address that." 

Having thus indirectly de- 
plored Dr Boutros-Ghali's as- 
pirations. Mr Evans runs briskly 
through the need to scale down 



Evans: Would Qe to head UN 
but has powerful enemies 

the absurd trappings of proto- 
col attached to the post and to 
impose order on what he terms 
'The hopelessly unco-ordinated" 
LtN hierarchy. He thinks the 
Secretary-General should be 
more like the chief executive of- 
ficer of a multinational and 
less like a minor head of state, 
and would like to see four 
deputies, to impose order on 
more than 40 agencies and de- 
partments that report at present 
to the Secretary -General. 

He believes the Security 


Korean presidents face charges 


Seoul t Reuter) — Two former 
South Korean presidents. Chun 
Doo Hwan and Roh The Woo. 
were formally charged yesterday 
for their roles in a hloody 1979 
coup. They face the death 
penalty if convicted. 

Mr Chun, who was moved lo 
a police hospital on Wednesday, 
having been on hunger strike 
since his arrest on 3 December, 
was charged with mutiny for 
masterminding the coup, which 
was follow ed m May 19SU by an 
army massacre of pro-dcmoc- 
raev rebels in the city of 


Kwangju. Mr Roh was charged 
with playing a “key role” by 
pulling troops under his com- 
mand off the North Korean bor- 
der to back the putsch leaders. 

Both were also charged with 
murder and attempted murder 
for attacks on superior officers, 
and with ordering military units 
to be mobilised without 
proper authorisation. 

Political analysis believe the 
disgraced former presidents 
will receive long prison sen- 
tences. likely lo be commuted. 

The Yonhap news agency 


said Mr Chun would also be in- 
dicted for corruption around 29 
January. Mr Roh's trial on sep- 
arate charges of accepting 
$369m (£240m) in bribes start- 
ed on Monday. He admitted 
taking money from businessmen 
during his 1588-93 term, but said 
he could not remember from 
whom or when. 

President Kim Young Sam 
has vowed to “put histoiy to 
rights", and this week parlia- 
ment passed a special low to 
open the way lo legal action 
against his predecessors. 


Fears for Panchen Lama’s safety 


T he Dalai Lama says he is 
“really concerned about the 
poor boy's safety," referring to 
six-year-old Gkxflnm Cboebyi 
Nyima. son of a Tibetan no- 
madic herdsman. The boy. 
whom he named earlier this 
vearas the 1 Lth Panchen Lama, 
has not been seen since July. 
Meanwhile, the rival six-year- 
old recently chosen by China. 
Gyahsen Nortu, has performed 
his first “officer duties. 

“Perhaps he is Ihc youngest 
political prisoner," the Dalai 
Lama said oflilfle Gcdhun. He 
also feared for the lives of the 
boy's parents and those of the 
Buddhist monks who support 
him, he added. 

China's choice presided over 
a two-hour ceremony last Fri- 
day at the Tashi Lhunpo 
monastery, in Shigatsc. west of 
Lhasa. There, monks and the 
faithful paid homage lo the 
llcged remcamatioa of the 10th 
panchen Lama - the second- 
highest figure in Tibetan Bud- 
dhism - who died in 1989. 
Tibetan exiles say most people 
will support the boy chosen by 
the Dalai Lama. 

During the ceremony, , the boy 
prayed, accepted gifts of 
coloured grain, blessed monks 


PEOPLE 


and presented hados - long 
white scarves - to the temple's 
huge Maivuiri Buddha statue. 
He also visited die hall for the 
founder of the Yellow Sect of 
Buddhism, and the stupas for 
the Iflth, 9lh and 4th ftmcbeo 
Lamas. Security around the 

Dalai Lama is being stepped up 
in the Himalayan town of 
Dharamsala after three people 
were arrested for allegedly spy- 
ing on the spiritual leader. 

L actam iftrrarotti singing die 
blues? He may well be. The 
Italian tenor has received an un- 
pleasant Christmas gift from the 
Belgian authorities: a bill for 
S33"000 (£22,000) in unpaid 
taxes. Belgian newspapers say 
the money is due from concerts 
Pavarotti gave in the country 
five years ago. 

F rom California, the state 
that gave the world such pen 
I ideal greats as Congressman 
Richard (“I am not a crook”) 
Nixon ami Congressman Son- 
ny (“I got you, babe") Bono, 
comes Janiqtae KUkeary (“I 
am a lad/') GofT-Madison. 
Known as Mistress Madison, 


the congressional candidate of 
the new Reform Party wants to 
whip the US House of Repre- 
sentatives into shape. Newt 
Gingrich, watch out. 

Madison runs a variety of 
“adult" businesses. "It’s not a 
question of what I do for a liv- 
ing, but what I represent," she 
said. “Our government should 
get orn of our businesses, out of 
our bank accounts and out of 
our bedrooms." 

She got into politics to help 
to improve the economy, she ex- 
plained, because some of her 
clients could no longer afford i 
her 5300-an-hcwr services. If she I 
makes it to Capitol Hflt Madi- 
son won’t turn up in leather, 
whips and chains. “1 do not wish 
to tuzn this into a circus,” she 
said. "The American public 
does not need any more jokes." 

W ell maybe just one joke: 
Congresswoman Pit 
Schrader of Colorado points 
out that Newt Gingrich’s ap- 
proval ratings haw faHen so low 
lately that his supporters arc 
now fewer than the number of 
people who believe Elvis Pres- 
ley is still alive. 


TIM MCGIRK 

Colombo 

The two squirrel-sized Chi- 
huahua dogs curled beside 
Arthur C Clarke - science-fic- 
tion writer, cybeT-hermit and 
visionary - leapt off their cush- 
ion and yapped viciously. “If you 
stand perfectly still they won’t 
attack," laughed a voice from 
behind a battery of computers, 
video-telephones and electronic 
gadgets that would be the envy 
of a Star Trek captain. 

“Forgive me for not standing 
up, but I have a kind of polio. 
Hurts like hell, sometimes," 
said Dr Clarke, his Somerset 
twang still intact after living on 
his Indian Ocean island retreat 
of Sri Lanka for nearly 40 years. 
He is 79 and wears a tropical 
sarong. Visitors are requested 
to enter barefoot into his space- 
age study, as if it were a tem- 
ple of science, and Dr Clarke its 
high priest 

The Clarke reliquary boasts 
a moon rock, a spoon tele- 
pathkally twisted by Uri Geller, 
and a Christmas card from 
long-haired Steve Wozniak, co- 
founder of the Apple comput- 
ers groupdrom the early days 
soon after the machines took 


shape in a back garage. Dr' 
Clarke’s two dogs bounded off 
their pillow and pounced, bark- 
ing tinnily. 

“You know, it won’t be too 
long before no home is without 
its own miniature Tyranna- 
saurus Rex as a guard dog,” said 
Dr Qarke. He explains. Tm a 
part owner of a Tyrannosaurus 
Rex egg from China. It's in quite 
good condition We’re scan- 
ning it for the DNA sequence. 
Someday, it may be possible to 
recreate the T-Rex from DNA. 
Just like in Jurassic Park” 

Dr Clarke, more than most 
people, has need of a trained di- 
nosaur pet to keep away in- 
truders. As the man who first 
dreamed up telecommunica- 
tion satellites exactly 50 years 
ago, Dr Clarke now finds him- 
self desperately wanting to un- 
plug himself “Tm t hinking of 
a new book title: ‘Only Dis-Con- 
nect’," he chuckled. 

Even on remote Sri Lanka, be 
is being deafened by a cacoph- 
ony of requests from UFO- 
seekers, mad inventors, 
film-makers, novice writers, 
and sci-fi fans of his 70-odd 
books. On the Internet, the 
many web sites and fan dubs de- 
voted to Dr Darke are a 


favourite tall for cyber-cruiseis. 
It is possible to access his old in- 
terviews, circa 1983, before the 
advent of Internet, in which be 
predicts “briefcase-sized com- 
puters” and companies with 
So offices, but a telephone 
number and space rented insde 
the memories of computers”. 
Yet Dr Clarke guards his own 
e-mail address on the Internet 
as zealously as the number of 
a Swiss bank account 

‘Tve avoided networking like 
the plague. I'm terrified. It 
would be like drinking from Ni- 
agara Flails. The flow just 
wouldn’t stop," he said. Mod- 
em man is in danger of falling 

victim to “an information over- 
load”, he claimed. There’s too 
much information pollution. 
You can imagine that with Ru- 
pert Murdoch planning to have 
500 television channels for view- 
ers, soon, we’ll need pro- 
grammes just to enable us to 
find our way through all tins." 

In many ways, a conversation 
with Dr Qarke is tike having a 
television with 500 channels 
and a jammed remote control 
button that switches stations 
every half-second. His mind 
ranges across a galaxy of dif- 
ferent subjects: the Voyager 


mace probe, a message that be 
might send to future colonists 
of Mars, how Steven Spell be ig 
has “optioned” a Dr Clarke 
story ota comet slamming into 
earth, how he received a fen 
letter from Tbm Hanks, the 
star of Apollo 13 - all this in a 
single burst 

Every few minutes he breaks 
off , like the Mad Hatter at the 
Tea Party, to look at his watch. 
He has ideas to expand, new 
planets to colonise. “Good- 
ness, I can’t talk any longer. The 
BBC are coming to film me. 
Next week I'll become a virtu- 
al Arthur Qarke," he said. In 
many ways, he has already be- 
come virtual reality; with polio 
crippling him. Dr Clarke bas 
taken refuge in the electronic di- 
mensions: on CD-Rom, the In- 
ternet and, for special 
conferences, on visual satellite 
link-ups with Nasa scientists and 
futurists around the world. 

In one recent link-up with the 
British Interplanetary Society, 
Dr Qarke mused about extra- 
terrestrial life. “We have had 
television for 50 years, therefore 
a volume of space containing 
several hundred suns has been 
filled with news of our wars, our 
atrocities and our crimes -real 


ones and fictional ones, which 
an alien intelligence might have 
great diffic ulty in distinguishing. 
I conclude that there is no, re- 
peat no, superior civilisation in 
our immediate vicinity. Por if 
[here was, their oops would 
already be here, sirens scream- 
ing across the radio spectrum.'’ 

Wbr has engulfed Dr Clarke's 
tropical Eden of Sri La n ka. 
When he arrived on this island 
in the Fifties on a diving expe- 
dition. ft was a emerald-green 
utopia. Many of its peaks are 
oowned by ancient Buddhist ru- 
ins, and the view stretched tire 

imaginatio n of a visionary tike 

Dr Clarice, enabling him to 
gaze as far into the future as he 
could into the past. 

Today, Sri Lanka is divided by 
ethnic wars between the Thmils 
and Sinhalese. Suicide bombers 
stalk Cbtomba and it is not safe 
for Dr Qarke, the island's most 
famous “resident guest" to 
venture out. 

“If a dvibsalioo can't advance 
technically without corre- 
sponding moral progress, it will 
self-destruct," he once said. 
As he walked round the garden, 
one dog bit him. drawing blood. 
At that moment he was glad 
they were not T-Rexes 
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Council “no longer represents 
the international community” 
and should be expanded to in- 
clude as permanent members 
Japan, Germany and perhaps 
some big developing countries. 
He has faardheaded proposals 
for UN work in peace-keeping, 
development and administra- 
tion that should attract Western 
industrialised countries and de- 
veloping nations. 

But his manner may also act 
to his disadvantage. Australia's 
reaction to French nuclear tests 
in the Pacific has probably en- 
suredaveto from Paris against 
any Australian candidate for the 
top UN job. And Mr Evans is 
hardly less scathing about 
Britain's attitude to the nu- 
clear issue, so he has displeased 
two nuclear powers winch are 
permanent members of that 
“unrepresentative" Security 
Council Undaunted, Mr Evans 
was yesterday telling the foreign 
Secretary, Malcolm Rifldnd, of 
the “spectacular insensitivity” , 
inherent in the last Anglo- 
French declaration reaffirming 
the value of nudear deterrence, i 
The nuclear powers must "get : 
absolutely serious” about dis- 
armament, he believes. 

It may be doubted whether 
Ihe big powers would, in the 
end, turn out to prefer the ar- 
ticulate Mr Evans to the cir- 
cumlocutory Dr Boutros-Ghali 
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Dame Nita 
Barrow 


The designation “the People's 
Governor-GeneraT has been 
adopted by Barbadians to 
describe Dame Nita Barrow, 
the first woman Governor- 
General of Barbados. who took 
office in 1990. The title connotes 
all the human attributes which 
the nation came to associate 
with its most distinguished 
citizen. 

Nila Barrow- was the second 
of five children, one of whom 
was Errol Barrow, a former 
Prime Minister of Barhados. 
founder of the present opposi- 
tion party and architect of In- 
dependence. She was a member 
of the family grouping of 
O'Neal. Barrow and Springer, 
which in three generations pro- 
duced besides Errol Barrow. 
Charles Springer, the founder 
of Scouting in Barbados: Dr 
Duncan O'Neal, the political 
leader and Gold Medallist of 
Edinburgh University: Sir Hugh 
Springer, the trade unionist 
and Nila Barrow’s predecessor 
as Governor-General: and 
Christopher Springer, the dis- 
tinguished mathematician and 
attorney-at-law. 

Having completed a basic 
training in nursing. Nita Barrow 
undertook further study- at the 
School of Nursing of Toronto 
University, with the support of 
a Rockefeller Fellowship. She 
later continued her training 
with specialist study at the Roy- 
al College of Nursing of Edin- 
burgh University in 1951-52 
and' at Columbia University' in 
1 962-65. Her period of service 
as Instructress at the West In- 
dies School of Public Health in 
Jamaica in 1945-59 was quick- 
ly followed by appointments to 
posts of local and regional re- 
sponsibility in the Nursing and 
Public Health fields as the first 
West Indian Matron of the 
University College Hospital in 
1954 and the first Principal 
N ursine Officer of Jamaica in 
195p. 

From l Q t*4. Barrow's service 
to the West Indies region was 
expanded when she became 
the director of a research pro- 
ject in nursing in the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean. This 
project resulted in the re- 
organisation and upgrading of 
training of nurses in the region, 
and led subsequently to the in- 
troduction of Advanced Stud- 
ies in Nursing at the University 
of the West Indies. 

Barrows service to the 
Caribbean region was matched 
by her international service 
through the World YWCA, 
which'began when she attend- 
ed the 1951 Council in Beirut 
Her appointment as Associate 
Director of the Christian Med- 
ical Commission (CMC) of the 
World Council of Churches 
I WCC) in 1971 and as Director 
four years later provided her 
with the opportunity to lead and 
promote primary health care 
and direct Western thinking 
towards recognition of. and re- 
spect for, traditional medicine 
and its practitioners. 

Her purposeful involvement 
in advancing the status of 
women was never separate from 
her professional interests, so 
that it became almost impossi- 
ble to separate her voluntary 
-service from that of her pro- 
fession. Barrow’s travels to very 
manv countries as Director of 
the CMC of the WCC, as World 
President of the YWCA and as 
President of the International 
Council of Adult Education 
also provided an opportunity for 
her to assist in improving the 
status of women. 

Her practice of genuine 
equality of treatment of all 
people put others at their ease 
whether she was at the 125th an- 
niversary of the YWCA {UK). 


or sharing minimal accommo- 
dation and comfort while visit- 
ing a rural outpost of primary' 
health care several miles south 
of Khartoum. Her success as 
convenor of the conference 
marking the end of the UN 
Decade for Women (1985) 

most certainly led to her being 
nominated as (he only woman 
on the Eminent Persons Group 
(EPG) set up to visit South 
Africa (1986) and “encourage 
through all practicable ways 
the evolution of [that] neecssarv 
process of political change 
That within eight years Barrow 
was able to participate io the 
celebration of democracy as a 
way of life in South Africa 
was one of her most precious 
memories. 

So-called retirement from 
professional and vocational ser- 
vice, having made her available 
as a member of the EPG, also 
led to the call of her native Bar- 
bados to serve as its Permanent 
Representative at the United 
Nations, where one of her first 
addresses was on the status of 
women. As an active member 
of Unifem and similar women's 
organisations. Barrow's counsel 
was sought world-wide. Her 
dutiful answer in 1^90 to the 
call, for that is what it was. by 
the people of Barbados to 
be their Governor-General 
appeared to make her more 
available Jo ihe world. 

Such involvement increased 
her sensitivity to duty as a 
"world citizen" and the need for 
her to project into her own is- 
land state equanimity, tolerance 
and caring, all-essential ingre- 
dients for national unity, par- 
ticularly in occasional Limes of 
unease. 

Barrow's most recent in- 
ternational involvement in- 
cluded that with the 21st 
Century Leadership Pro- 
gramme (Lead), the Confer- 
ence of Environment and 
Development (Ecodef) in 19^1 
followed by the Conference of 



Barrow, ‘world citizen' 


Small Island Developing Slates 
(1994). Her last international 
meetings were associated with 
the 50th anniversaiy of the UN 
when she chaired the commit- 
tee to select 50 communities 
around the world which have 
used innovative methods to im- 
prove the quality of life. 

Woodie Blackman 


Riuh Mini Barrow, nurse ami 
public sen ant bom Barbados 15 
November 1916; Sister Tutor. 
Kingston School of Nursing, Ja- 
maica 1952-54: Matron. UCH. 
Jamaica 1954-56: Principal 
Nursing Officer. Jamaica 1956- 
63; World Health Organisation 
nursing adviser. Caribbean Area 
1964-71. associate director. Med- 
ical Commission, World Coun- 
cil of Churches 1971-75 . director 
1975-SI: DA 1980, GCMG 
1990; FRCN 1980; ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary and Permanent Represen- 
tative of Barbados to the United 
Nations 19S6-90; Govemor- 
General of Barbados 1990-95: 
died Bridgetown. Barhados 19 
December 1995. 



Heroic quality: Genevols as Joan in La MerveHteusc vie de Jeanne d'Arc, 1929 Photograph: BH 


Simone Genevois 


In 1927. a film about Joan of 
Arc went into production in 
France which, under the direc- 
tion of Carl Dreyer. was fi- 
nanced by the same company 
that had made Napoleon. They 
hoped for a similar epic about 
France's national heroine. 
Dreyer spent their money on 
huge sets which he never 
showed; he produced an avant- 
garde film largely photographed 
ui bold close-ups. It was not a 
commercial success, but its crit- 
ical reputation, increasing over 
the years, obliterated another 
film’on Joan of Arc. made at 
roughly the same time. La Mer- 
veiUeuse t ie de Jeanne d'Arc, 
directed by Marco de Gastyne. 

Dreyer 's actress. Falconet ti 
gave a mesmerising perfor- 
mance of sanctity and suffering, 
but could that same woman 
have Jed the forces of France 
against the English? Simone 
Genevois. in the film by de 
Gastyne. had just that heroic 
quality, and her performance 
was one of the wonders of the 
silent cinema. 

Alas, the film was lost for 
many years, and when it was re- 
stored it was shown only once 
in England at the National 
Film Theatre (in a season or- 
ganised by John Gillett). Those 
who saw it were astonished by 
the scale of the production, par- 
ticularly the battle scenes, 
where Simone Genevois led 
8,000 extras from the French 
army against the ramparts of 
Carcassonne (standing in with 
Aigues-Mortes for Orleans). 

Tn the beginning,” said 
Genevois. “I was 15 years old 
and they made me a very light 
suit of armour, but I ended up 
with real armour. At the Battle 
of Orleans I had to wear a 22- 
kilo suit of chain mail. As soon 
as 1 finished a scene, they would 
lay me down and I would sleep 
on the ground because I 
couldn’t take the weight." 

The trial scenes were filmed 
almost as starkly as the Dreyer 
film (which neither Genevois 
nor her director had yet seen) 
in the medieval Abbey of Mont 
St Michel. The execution, the 
only scene to be shot at the 
Joinville studio, was equally 


realistic - perhaps too much 
so. 

“The moment the wood 
caught fire I yelled 'It bums!’ 
Marco was so sure that I was 
afraid that he (fid nothing at all 
AH of a sudden die cameraman. 
Gaston Brun, shouted ‘She’s 
burning!’ and everyone ran to- 
wards me, because I was tied up 
and couldn't budge. I was very 
frightened." 

Simone Genevois was born in 
working-class MenilmontanL 
in Paris, in 1912. At the age of 
four she posed for photographic 
postcards and that same year 
played an orphan in a six-part 
Ed air crime serial. Protea ou les 
Mysteres de Malmort (1917). 
Almost immediately, she was 
given her own series of films, 
produced by Eclipse and shot in 
the South of France, at Cannes. 
She became one of the first 
French child stars of the post- 
war period. 

“Sbe specialised in melodra- 
ma," said the historian Lenny 
Borger, “in which die was often 
orphaned, kidnapped or aban- 
doned. She did a lot of crying, 
which is why she told me ‘I don’t 
cry at all any more!' " 

Her first important film was 
Henri Fouctal’s monumental 
eight-hour serial Travail (19J9). 
based on Zola and shot in the 
steel works of Le Creusol. She 
played the daughter of Ivan 
Mosjoukine. the White Russian 
star of French films, in Alexan- 
der Volkoffs superlative La 
Matson du Mystcre (1921-22), a 
10-part serial which was re- 
cently restored by Renee 
Lichtig for the Cinematheque 
Francaise - a restoration which, 
despite its remarkably high 
standard, has never been shown 
publicly anywhere, not even at 
the exhibition of the Russian 
film-makers in France at Mon- 
treal, which closed on 21 
December. 

By the time she was cast as 
one of Bonaparte’s sisters in 
Abel Gance’s Napoleon - in 
1925 - Simone Genevois was a 
veteran with eight years' acting 
behind her. To her regret, how- 
ever, a scene in which she wept 
at the feet of Salicetti (Philippe 
Heriat) was cut by Gance from 


the final film- However, it was 
Hlriat (a Goncourt prize- 
winning novelist as well as ac- 
tor) who secured for her the role 
she will be remembered by. 

She did not correspond to the 
requirements demanded in the 
national casting compeititon 
for Joan of Arc: “I (fid not have 
a sturdy peasant build, nor dark 
hair - I was as blonde as a 
wheatfield - nor did I know how 
to ride a horse." But Hdriat told 
de Gastyne of this girl who had 
worked in the business for years 
yet was the right age- ll took 
nearly two years to make the 
film, so vast was the scale, and 
it was rewarded - like Napoleon 
-with a premiere at the Op£ra. 
But by the rime the film was re- 
leased, in 1929. sound was the 
rage and, like so many great 
films of the late silent era, it was 
overwhelmed by all the exciting 
new talkies. 

Simone made a few sound 
films - indudmg a couple forde 
Gastyne - but they failed to 
make an impression and die left 
the movies after Quand les 
feuiUes tombem in 1935. She had 
worked 18 years in the film 
business. She was still only 23. 

La Men'eiUeuse vie de Jeanne 
d'Arc was reissued in the 1930s 
on 17.5 mm. a gauge which 
quickly became obsolete. Own- 
ers of 9 5mm home movie pro- 
jectors could see some of the 
spectacular scenes in a two-reel 
condensation called St Joan - 
the Maid. It was not until 1982 
when Simone Genevois and 
her husband Andr€ Conti per- 
sonally underwrote the restora- 
tion of the 35mm version - 
achieved by Ren£e Lichtig, 
doyenne of film restorers - 
that audiences could see the film 
in its entirety. 

Ironically, Genevois first met 
Conti at the premiere of her ver- 
sion of Joan of Arc. He turned 
out to have been an investor in 
the Dreyer version. 

Kevin Brownlow 

Simone Genevois, actress: bom 
Paris 13 February 1912: married 
1931 Jacques Path £ (marriage 
dissolved), secondly Andre Con- 
ti (one son); died Ascona, 
Switzerland 16 December 1995. i 


Lord Jacques 


Lord Jacques was a most dis- 
tinguished product of the Co- 
operative Movement. As a 
leader he ranked with Earl 
Alexander of Hillsborough, 
though they could not have 
been more different in 
character and style. 

John Jacques was bom in 
1905 at Ashingtoa in Northum- 
berland, where he started work 
with the local cooperative so- 
ciety. A scholarship took him to 
the Co-operative College in 
Manchester, then a small train- 
ing establishment for prospec- 
tive managers' and secretaries. 
His saccesstheTO gained lam an 
appointment as secretary-man- 
ager to the small MoordeySo; 
detvzn 1925. He returned co die 
college in 1929 as a tutor, hav- 
ing added a degree in ccsnmCTce' 
to his other qualifies tionS-r‘ i v 

Jacques bright accountancy 

to many students, indudmg 
thousands who studied by posL 
The Co-operative Movement 
employed -over a quarter of a 
million workers between the- 
wars and they were encouraged,; 
at all levels, to study for pro- 
motion. During these years 
Jacques wrote three textbooks 
on book-keeping Which are grill 
the standard works .'t&r' 
co-operative practice. 1 " ’ 

His career changed deco-, 
sjvely in 1942 when he joined .. 
the large Plymouth Society as 
accountant, but it was in 1945, 
On appointment as chief officer 
to the Portsea Island Society, 
that his legendaiy success began. 

Portsmouth had been heav- 
ily bombed during the Second 
World War and much of the so- 
ciety's property bad been de- 
stroyed or damaged. An 
intensive and prolonged period 
of rebuilding took pace under 
Jacques's direction. He devel- 
oped a direct labour force and 
a shopfitting service within the 
Portsea Island Society. Despite 
serious shortages of materials 
the society’s assets were not 
merely restored, but added to 
in an imaginative way. 

Jacques saw the advantages 
of self-service methods in food 
retailing, but he avoided small- 



adjusted to the style of ri* 
Lords and became an lnfluen* 
rial member, in and out of 
office. The Labour Party da- 
covered him late, which the 
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er then prevalent tn many 

co-operatives, in favour of 
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best economies ui operating 

exists were then to be had, as his 

results proved. This poiicywas 
phenomenally successf ul, an d 
dividend on purchases returned 
to members rose to 8 per cent 
Depredation and reserve re- 
quirements were met m full and 

a bonus on wages introduced. 
;> T ike all bora retailers 
Jacques had a nose for proper- 
ty, and he acquired develop- 
ment land in key areas. 

1 e^edaUy fw dafry, bakery and 
transport operations, as well as 
’new stores. 

" TTte success of the Rartseals- 
" land Society became the mea- 
suring rod for British and 
overseas co-operatives. When 
Jacques retired is 1965, it was 

to become unpaid chairman of 

the Co-operative Union (the 
movement’s trade advisory 
body). He was a stimulating na- 
tional leader until retiring in 
1970. His books on manage- 
ment accounting and practice 
were published {Management 
Accounting vnd Manual on Co-, 
operative Management) at this 
time. 

Jacques was created a life 
peer in 1968. He served as a gov- 
ernment whip from 1974 to 
1977 and again in 1979. In the 
Lords be spoke on Treasury, 
trade and employment mat- 
ters. He practised great econ- 
omy in an things, not least the 
written ami spoken word, but he 
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licsenKG. Jfe was* ®3gkUale 
in Portsmouth from 1951 to 
1975. He presided cwcr lbeCtb 
opexatrefr Congress m 19ol,. 

denv«iB&from mean*?, an ad- 
dress winch inspired ml who 
heard it In partial he com- 
mended consumer co-opera- 
tion, aotmerdyfor ferrtM- 
rtf pro® to members, out be- 
cause ft created collect rvdy 
owned capital gains* At the 
same time he chided -the retail 
societies: who own the Co- 
operative Wifofcsafe Society 

for their extravagance in raak- 
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in selling goods to its. owners. 

: There was a friendly and 

nn^qpjafi^foLordJMtpel 
He readily asisted all who 
called upon him for advice and 
remained a teacher all bis life. 
Much of vital should have been 
leisure rime , was spent advising 
societies for no reward The Co- 
operative Movement which he 


deal socialism, absorbed him 
throughout bis long years. The 
Georrfiebmr never left him and 
neither did his sense of humour. 

Joins Gattscber 

John Henry Jacques, retailer and 
poBtidam bom Aslu/tglon, 
Northumberland 11 January 
1905; tutor; Cooperative College 
1929-42; accountant, Plymouth 
pentave Society 1942-45; 
exec utive, Portsea Island 
ve Society 1945-65; 
'tTo-qpenaheCongjgss 
"1 961; chairman. Cooperative 

Union 1964-70;. created 1968 
Baron Jacques; president. Retail 
Trades Education Council 1971- 
75; LordAn^Waiting 1974-77, 
Deputy Chamm of Com- 
mittees, House of Lords 1977-85; 
moaned 1929 Constance White 
(died 1987; two sons, one daugh- 
ter), 1989 -Vkder Jacques frafe 
Davies); died Portsmouth 20 
December 1995. 



Bilfy Marsh was a Kent farmer's 
son who rose to become a 
British show-business legend 
and the most respected agent in 
Europe. 

He was for from, the clichd 
figure of the large, fast-talking, 
cigar-smoking and wheeler- 
dealing agent He was slim, 
thin-haired, bespectacled, sob- 
erly dressed and quietly spoken. 
But he had an outstanding tal- 
ent for spotting future stars and 
judging public taste. He looked 
more like a benign bishop -yet 
he presented almost 100 royal 
charity shows. 

For 35 years he was the first 
lieutenant to Bernard, later 
Lord, Delfont, and as manag- 
ing director of the fight enter- 
tainment division of London 
Management was responsible 
for top-of-the-Wl performers in- 
cluding Morecambe and Wise. 
Frankie Vaughan, Tbqy Han- 
cock, Harry Worth, Norman 
Wisdom and Bruce Forsyth. 

He lived for show business, 
and among his credits were a 



Marste star management 


leading backstage role in book- 
ing ami preparing the annual 
Royal "Variety Performance,, 
booking London's then no 1 
zogbtspot 7 V&TMkofthe'lbwn t 
taking a Palladium variety dtoy 
to Canada annually, presenting - 
the British tours of Bette Davis 
and Laurel and Handy, as well 
as mounting his own shows. 

Five years ago bis busy life 
came-to a sudden end when he 
suffered a stroke, which even- 
tually left him in a wheelchair. 
He virtually retired. 

On leavmg London Man- 
agementia 1987 he had formed 
a hew agency. Bitty Marsh As- 
sociates, winch today is ran by 
Jan Keuhedy and looks after 
Forsyth, the Morecambe and 
Wise estate. Raff Harris, Mar- 
ti Webb and David Jacobs. His 
story was told on This is Your 
Lift in 1990 (be was noted in the 
business for his cigarette smok- 
his coat lapels), 
his 47 years’ as- 
sociation with stage, television, 
radio, films and cabaret he told 
me: “Ihope my name stands for 
integrity and I claim to be the 
equal of any competitor. The 
public are the masters and I am 
allowed to continue because I 
have been right more often 
than wrong. 

“My family bad no connec- 
tion with entertainment but it 
hypnotised me and I would cy- 
cle 18 miles as a boy to visit the 
live theatre. I was stage-struck 
and can recall every act on the 
biDs. connoctioo began at £l 

a week, as secretary for a tour- 
ing show. Eventually J suc- 
ceeded the late Richard Alton 
as manager of anothersbow. He 


had eamed:£22 a week, two 
more thanmejandl asked why: 
They fold me it was because lus 

! wfcepbe joined the newly start- 
ed Bernard DeHbm in 1942 and 
looked after his agency. The pi- 
anist Pbnfe ifimr was hi$ in- 
troduction to star management. 
Jlwaslater. in I960, that More- 
cambe andWisewalkedmto his 
office looking forwork-lvfaxsh 
told them to concentrate on 
tdevhfoa and fixed for them to 
have their .own. series. As a 
young manhebad himself ap- 
peared on stage. He was a 
“ straig ht man” who also did 


. seen music hall and 
the dubs vanish, and television 
and the recording industry take 
over the job of producing the 
new stars. In hisviewi “Nothing 
can stop real talent from emerg- 
ing, even if it takes longer. Tbo 
much mediocre talent thinks it 
shonld.be at the top. You can 
(tount the real top stars quick- 
ly, and yon won’t need two 
hands. Some of the finest I’ve 
seen are Max MQier, America's 
Harry Richman, Sid Held, Eric 
and Em. Forsyth, Grade Fields 
and Frankie A&ugham - 
“I wouldn’t trade mywork for 
any otiier,” he said. “It is also 
a matter of pride that I'm told 
I have been associated with 
more royal shows than 
any agent or manager in the 
history of light entertainment.” 

James Green 

WUUom Marsh, show-business 
agent: bom Whitfield, Kent 1917; . 
rued London 19 December J995. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

♦ 


BIRTHS 

CUTBILLi lb Jane loci; French) and 
Michael a m Christopher Jane-: 
Thnmai. on ~ December 1995. 
KOHN: To Sue and Marcfc, a son. 
Tender Manhias. »SJb 5uz (3. ~i iksj. on 
1 7 Oeiobcr 1 995. at Si Mary's 
P.iddi anion. 


DEATHS 

HQDhJN: Headley. On IS December 
1^5. used 9.% wui\. vome umc Canon 
ol Manchester Cathedral. Husband 
of ihe ble Molly, father of John. Mary 
and ihe Ian* Maryvci gmndfjther of 
Rubin and Lucy. Funeral service at Si 
Mania on the HilL Sairtvrpu-h. at 
12J»pin on Friday 29 December 
1993. prior lo Cremation. Family 
flowers only. Emulations for Vfencap. 
Further enquiries to B. Bernard & 
Sws Funeral Directors. 1/5 Prospect 
RfxjJ. Scarborough Y012 7JP. 

IN MEMORIAM 

caLCURlST-FISHER; Absdair. died 
22 December 1936. Much loved and 
"lien thought of by hr, friends. 


Changing of the Gut 
Uk- Huiuehuhl CuyjIiy Moi 
">« t ljun.ii tblr 
Hant M Kjiialbin SiNin thi 
Ouum'-.Giui.l * Bucttartan. 
'SUM prinnK-d b> Olv linh 



Birthdays 

Air Chief Marshal Sir John Aiken. 
74: Lady Archer uf Woston-super- 
Marc. Chairman. National Energy* 
Foundation. 51: Sir Douglas Brown. 
High Court judge. 64; Mr Robin Cor- 
bel! MR 62; Viscount Davidson, 
former Captain of ihe Yeomen of ibe 
Guard. 67; Mr Noel Edmonds, tele- 
vision presenter. 47; Mr Maurice 
Gibb, member of the Bee Gees. 46; 
Nfr Robin Gibb, member of the Bee 
Gees. 4p; Miss Phtriria Hayes, actress. 
86; Mrs Karin Jouzca. sculptor, 81; 
Dr Judith McCiure, Headmistress. St 
George’s School Edinburgh, 50: Mr 
Trefor Morris, HM Chief Inspector 

of Constabulary. 61: Mr Chris Old. 
former England cricketer. 47; The 
Rev Lord Sandford. former govern- 
ment minister. 75: Lord Strut, former 
Senator of the College of Justice in 
Scotland. 86: The Duke of West- 
minster. Chancellor, Manchester 
Metropolitan University. 44: Mr 
Ken Whitmore, playwright. 56: Sir 
Peregrine Worst hornC. journalist. 


Anniversaries 

Births: William Hale While ("Mark 
Rutherford"), novelist, 1831: John 
NcyiI Maskclyne. stage magician, 
1839: Giacomo Antonio Domenico 
Michele Sccnndo Maria Puccini, op- 
eratic composer, 1858. Deaths: 
George Eliot (Mary Ann Evans), 
novelist. 1880: Nathanael West 
(Nathan Wallenstein Weinstein), 
novelist. 1940; Helen Beatrix Rjftcr. 
author and artist. 1943: Richard 
Frederick DimbJeby. television com- 


mentator. 1965. On this day: the first 
pantomime in England was staged at 
the Lincoln's Inn Theatre, 1716: Al- 
fred Dreyfus was convicted and sen- 
tenced tc> imprisonment on Devil's 
Island. 1895; the Ministry of Pensions 
was first set up, 1916; a Pan Ameri- 
can jumbo jet crashed on to the town 
of Lockerbie in Scotland, killing all 
259 passengers and crew, and 1 1 peo- 
ple oa l he ground. 1988. Today is the 
Feast Day of St Chaeremon and Oth- 
ers, St Flavian of Tuscany, St Is- 
chyrion and St Zeno. 

Christenings 

Lady Amelia Windsor 
Lady Amelia Windsor, daughter of 
die Eari and Countess of St Andrews, 
was christened Amelia Sophia 
Theodora Mary Margaret yester- 
day. by the Rev William Booth, Sub- 
Dean of HM Chapel Royal, St 
James’s Palace. The Hon Georgina 
Stonor. Lord Ralph Kerr. Mrs Jack 
H anbury -Tonis on and the Hon 
Anthony James were the Godparents. 


Synagogue services 

Details of synagogue services to be 
held tomorrow may be obtained by 
telephoning; the following. Sabbath 
begins in London ai 3J9pm. 

United Synagogues: 8171-387 4360. 
Federation at Synagogues 0181-202 
2263. Union of Liberal and Progres- 
sive Synagogues 0171-580 1663. Re- 
form Synagogues of Great Bri tain: 
0181-349 4731. Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews Congregation: 0171-289 
2573. New London Synagogue «Ma- 
wrti;: 0J 71028 1026. 


Ministers’ speeches admissible to show purpose of Act 


Three Rivers District Council 
and others r Bank of England 
(No 2l; Queen’s Bench Division 
tMr Justice Clarke); 

27 November 1995 

The court was entitled to admit 
in evidence parliamentary ma- 
terials such as speeches by 
ministers, not only to help it 
construe a particular statutory 
provision whose meaning was 
ambiguous or unclear; but also 
in a case where the purpose or 
object of the statute as a whole, 
rather thao any particular 
provision, was in issue. 

Mr Justice Clarke granted an 
application made by the plain- 
tiffs, Three Rivers District 
Council and 6,018 other de- 
positors of the Bank of Credit 
and Commerce International 
SA (BCCT) (now in liquida- 
tion), during a preliminary 
hearing in their action against 
the Bank of England over its 
alleged failure properly to 
supervise BCCTs activities. 

The plaintiffs’ application 
was for leave to refer to speech- 
es made by the Minister of State 
at the Treasury’ on 23 Novem- 
ber 1978 when moving the sec- 
ond reading of Lhc Bill which 


LAW REPORT 
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It appeared that-the objcct 


became the Banking Act 1979, 
and by the Economic Secretary 
to the Treasury on 28 Novem- 
ber 1986 when movin| the sec- 
ond reading of the Bill which 
became the Banking Act 1987. 

The plaintiffs sought to re- 
fer to those speeches to rebut 
the Bank of England’s argu- 
ment that the 1 979 and 1987 
Acts were not intended to im- 
pose on the Bank of England 
an obligation to protect de- 
positors from negligence, im- 
propriety or dishonesty on the 
part of credit institutions, and 
to show that that was indeed 
the intention of Parliament in 
passing those Acts. 

The Bank of England re- 
ferred to Pepper v Hart [1993] 
AC 593 and MeBuish vBMl (No 
3) Ltd 11995] STC 964 as au- 
thority for the proposition that 
parliamentary materials were 
admissible only where 1) the 
question in issue was the true 
construction of a provision in 
the relevant statute; 2) that pro- 
vision was ambiguous or ob- 
scure or its literal meaning led 


22 December 1995 

to absurdity; or 3) the parlia- 
mentary statements were di- 
rected to the specific provision 
under consideration. 

Sir Patrick Nedl QC, David Vaughan 
QC, Dominic Dowley and Robin 
Dicker (Lovell White Dunrna) fie the 
plabiajfc Nicholas SiatRen QC, Paul 
Lasok QC, Mark PhUEps, Bantam 
ThanJd and Rhodri Thompson 
(Freshfields) for the BankafEngand. 

Mr Justice Clarke said that in 
bothftyperv Hart and MeBuish 
v BMT the House of Lords was 
considering the construction 
of a particular statutory provi- 
sion. It was not concerned with 
the case where the court might 
be considering the purpose or 
object of a statute for some 
other reason. It was also con- 
sidering a purely domestic 
statute. 

It did not necessarily follow 
that the principle applied so 
narrowly to a case where the 
purpose of the legislation was 
to introduce into English law 
the provisions of an interna- 
tional convention or Europ ean 


directive, even where the ques- 
tion was one of construction; a 
fortiori to a case where the 
question was not one of 
construction. 

In the light of the principles 
discussed in Pickstone v Free-' 
mans pic [1989] 1 AC 66 at 11^ 
Garland v British Bail Engi - - 
neeringLtd [1983] 2AC751 at 
771, and Ulster v Forth Dry 
Dock' & Engineering Co Ltd - 
[1990] 1 AC 546, it seemed that, 
where the court was seeking to 
construe a statute purpodvdy • 
and consistently with any rele- 
vant European materials, ia- 
duding directives, il was of 
particular importance to as- 
certain tfie true purpose -of the 
statute. 

The plaintiffs argued that . 
one of the purposes of the 1979 
Act was to comply- with the 
UK’s obligation under EC 
ConncS Directive 77/780, and 
that in order to consider 
whetherand towhat extent that 
was so, reference should be 
made to the parliamentary 
materials. 


be material to a rium&ertrf as- ' 
■pects of the pre&mriaiy Issues 
which his Lordship . , was 



that it owed so- duty ti 
plaintiff^ that Parfiamen 
enacted twostatutes neitJ 
winch contained an ex 
doty, and one of winch pro 
in effect th&l neither tbp 
fror its servants or a 
should be frabfe'for aiq 

done or omitted to be d< 
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its' fractions under 
that Act, in the absence of bad 
faith (section 1(4) ottfie 1987 
Act). - ■-*- 

- It also seemed tt^ttaputv 
pose andotweef oftbe statutes' 
might be refafcnttp'Qie issqe& 
between the p&rtie&arisisgotit 
of tire 1977 



plaintiffs’ ar gument -th at - he 
should look at : thfi' Tmns teriaL- 
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prevented hra^domg-scL ^ :T, 
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news analysis 


Happy Christmas, turkey. It’s your last 


Once sacred, now stuffed 


X^ozm stiff and rightly packaged, the British turkey is selling 
-L m supermarkets this week for as link as 29p a poimd. It seems 
^ ignominious fate for a noble bird whose ancestors date back 
at least 2 S million years. The Aztecs were the first to domesti- 
cate wild turkeys, but their standing in the ancient society was 
with sacred and sacrificial - something of a mixed blessing. The 
North American Indians took a more pragmatic approach, hunt- 
™g turkeys for food and head-dress feathers. They believed the 
bird now served up to millions of families on Christinas Day rep- 
resented self-sacrifice and caring for others. 

The turkey first made its way to Britain in the lateltilh cen- 


Tls a noble bird that graces the nation’s dinner 
plates. Maiy Braid and Danny Penman tell the story 


Free as a bird? Not on the factory farm 


refers to turkeys in Twelfth Night and Henry V. Henry VIII is 
thought to have been among the firet aristocrats to forsake 
swan, peacock and even the magnificent boar's head in favour 
of the new arrival, which took the name of the turkev-cock. 


Li*. lliPJ jIU.'J lii. ,1 


Within 12 years of its arrival, the first stops to mass con- 
sumption had begun with its price being halved lo three 
shillings. 

The birds were certainly one of the great spectacles of ibe 
time. Norfolk, now home to millions of Bernard Matthews’s 
intensively reared turkeys, was already a main breeding area 
in the 17ih century. The creatures have never had it easy. 
They were marched - in small leather boots or their claws 
tar-coated - hundreds of miles lo London for market The 
turkey drive's journey time was three months. 

By the 17th century the turkey was the traditional food 
for Thanksgiving in North America. The Victorians intro- 
duced turkey as part of the British Christmas, along with 
Christinas trees and crackers. But gpose was still the most pop- 
ular - as in the rhyme “Christmas is coming, The goose is get- 
ting fat." 

Until the 1960s (he turkey still competed with the goose, 
chicken and roast beef for its place at the centre of the Christ- 
mas table. Before the war it was still largely a luxury dish. But 
the arrival of intensive farming methods and more widely avail- 
able freezing facilities brought a revolution. 


Will 'bootrfur burgers replace beef? 



M ad cow disease has been a gift to the British 
turkey industry. Consumers are giving up 
beef in their droves - sales are currently down 
by about a quarter -and poultry producers are 
cashing in with new ranges of turkey products. 

The marks L for whole turkeys is in decline - 
the bird is no longer seen as a luxury and in most 
people's minds it is associated solely with Christ- 
mas lunch. After years of battling, the industry 
has refocused its marketing away from trying to 
interest consumers in whole turkeys as a year- 
round meal and begun to develop new products 
from the flesh. 

Less than a third of the 35 million birds slaugh- 
tered each year are now eaten during Christmas. 
Most of the rest get turned into turkey products 
and portions for consumption throughout the 
year. Wfe have come a long way since Bernard 
Matthews introduced television audiences to his 
“bootiful" turkey roll. 

Since then turkey burgers, breast strips, 
diced thighs and new cuts of meat for barbe- 
cues have all been designed to appeal to those 
fancying a change from beef, lamb, pork and 
chicken. Tb further increase consumption, pro- 
ducers are working with the rest of the food 
industry to create sauces and recipes for turkey. 

While not overtly knocking their main rival, 
the turkey image-makers are working at replac- 
ing beef in as many recipes as possible in the pub- 
lic imagination. Turkey flesh, says Amanda 
Williams, spokeswoman for Sun VhJley Poultry, 
tastes good in curries and casseroles. Turkey 


mince is being used to replace beef in some 
school meals. 

The intensively reared meat is cheap and it 
does not have an image problem. It is low in 
fat, high in protein and, according to the pro- 
ducers, few diseases lurk in the wings to infect 
man. 

The industry's strategy seems to be working. 
Turkey is the fastest growing sector of the meat 
trade and is almost as big as the lamb business. 
Since 1980 turkey production has increased from 
123,000 to 182,000 tonnes. And mainly thanks 
to the economies of scale of factory farming, the 
cost of turkey is rising 
much less than the rate of 
inflation. 

While the intensively 
produced birds are so 
cheap, free-range turkey • A wild turkey 

is unlikely to develop 
into anything other than • In 1937 at S 
a niche market Super- successfully 

markets are selling Its mother w 

intensively reared whole 
birds of 101b weight for • What do you 
about £3 frozen or £10 
fresh. A free-range bird • What do you 
of the same weight costs 
about £15. Small fiuctu- • What do the 
a lions in price can also 
hit the farmer hard, • Huteys are s 
because of wafer-thin when they sc 

margins. advised to fll 
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L ife for the average turkey is nasty, brutish 
and - at somewhere between nine and 21 
weeks -short 

Turkey fanners only began large-scale inten- 
sive rearing in (he Seventies, some 20 years after 
chicken producers, but by this year more than 
90 per cent of the 35 miuon birds slaughtered 
in Britain were reared in factory farms. 

The turkey business is relatively small, employ- 
ing 7,000 compared with the 50,000 in the 
chicken trade. But the regime is depressingiy 
fa miliar the birds are kept in flocks of up to 
25,000 in large, windowiess sheds with automatic 
feeding, watering and ventilation, and minimal 
human contact. The Ministry of Agriculture rec- 
ommends a m axim um of four to eight 
turkeys per square metre in the sheds. 
But since there are no laws gov- 


erning the welfare of poultry, fanners are free 
to optimise production by packing m the birds 
as densely as possible. 

To reduce aggression piong the birds, most 
producers keep the sheds in near darkness. Some 
See off the birds’ beaks, to prevent them from 
iJ jnumnff ftsfh other during fights. 


The birds have been bred selectively to grow 

as fast and as big as possible. Only those jwth 
the desired charactenstics are used for breed- 
ing. Over the generations, the breeders have pro- 
duced birds with big fleshy breasts that reach 

their slaughtering written an increasingly short 

timescale. Inevitably, many turkeys grow so fast 
that their legs cannot support their weight 
Those birds used for breeding suffer particu- 

oftlbte males’ means they cannot mate naturally. 
So breeders masturbate the birds to collect 
semen witb which they ar tificiall y inse m inate the 
females. 

Free-range turkeys generally have a belter 
time of it. Although their housing is basic, they 
have access to the outdoors with natural light, 
green foods and some dirt to scratch around in. 

If they are reared under the Soil Association’s 
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• A wild turkey can fly at 50mph. 

• In 1937 at Southfleet bi Kent, a certain Mrs Cuckoo 
successfully bed a churkey. Its fattier was a turkey, 
Its mother was a chicken. 

• What do you call a male turkey? A gobbler. 

• What do you call a gathering of turkeys? A rafter. 

• What do the links call a turkey? An “American bird". 

• Huteys are said to grow fatter and more contented 
when they see the world In pink; breeders are 
advised to fit them with pink-tinted lenses. 


• During r a in s torms, turkeys have a haMt of looking -■ 
upwante with their mouths open. Many drown. . 

• The nest of the Australian bush turimy can weigh up 
to five tons. 

• Creek Indians worshipped the turkey at their New 
Fire Festival with a turkey dance - original 
inspiration for the “Bin*© Song”? 

• Shakespeare’s greatest turkey line: “God’s bodft the 
turkeys bi my pannier are quite sfarved.”CFfeiuy Af - 
Part l f Act II, scene ii, the first Carrier). 

Unfortunately for the poet, the action takes place a 
century before the first turkeys came to Europe. 


and absorb their food better, traditional Farm 
fresh" is another commonly used Label, but the 
birds are often reared in intensive systems. 


Accept no substitute 


ryihe British love of the big bird at Christmas shows 
X few signs of waning. Turkey has dominated the 
Christmas market for at least a decade and con- 
sumption continues to rise. Competing supermar- 
kets are practically giving the birds away this 
month to attract customers. 

Much is made of the alternatives to Britain's fes- 
tive fare. Bm dock, goose, pheasant, saknon and veg- 
etarian nut roast - despite the best efforts of their 
industries - have not even ruffled King Turkey’s feath- 
ers. Duck producer daim that their share of the Christ- 
mas market has gradually increased in recent years but 
are shy of providing figures. The goose -before turkey’s 
reign, the British Christinas favourite, and stQl popular in 
Fiance and Germany - is newly fashionable, after suffering 
near annihilation just a decade ago. Sales of the bird - linked nat- 
urally through breeding and hatching to the Christmas season - have 
increased fourfold to about 600,000. 

Those who favour gaose must deal with the vagaries of nature. For 1995 has brought 
fgeese-the long, hot summer made ganders lethaigic and fewer eggs were hatched, 
meat producers wrestle with the fallout from BSE The Meat andtivestock Com- 
mission claims that until this year the Christinas joint was more than holding its own, bat 

beef sales are down 15 per cent on this time last year. 

And what of the trendy and adventurous gas- 
tronomes and the dlite band of restaurants and coun- 
try bouses that serve them? Al Gidleigh Park country 
house m Devon, the proprietor, Paul Henderson, says 
s have a habit of looking -• that roast takey-free range, of enuire- complete with 

open. Many drown. . sage and omon, will be one of the main course choices 

. . on the Christmas Day menu, though venison and tur- 

i bush ttutoy can weigh up bot are also offered. At Raymond Blanc's Le Manoir 

aux Quat' Saisons, breast of turkey filled with chest- 
— ■ nuts aiKlwalnutsstands alongside duckling and lurboL 

1 the turkey at their New “In the past five years we have tried roast goose 

r dance- original . and suckling pig, but they just never got ondered,” said 

Song"? Mr Henderson. “We have turkey because it is what 

our clients expect at Christmas." 

urtey line: “God’s' body, the Of course, adventurous Britons wanting a change 
quite staryetL"{f1enry IV, '■ could follow the example of the Swedes who eat 

i first Carrier). boiled ham on Christmas Day, with a salad of her- 

t, the action takes place a .. ring, beetroot and potato. Orthe Australians who bar- 

irkeys came to Europe. beque exotic fish and prawns. 


DIARY 


Caymans 
wash whiter 


John Grisham, you're a 
naughty boy, and you shouldn't 
tell such terrible untruths. That 
seems to be the implication of 
an indignant press release 
from the Cayman Islands Gov- 
ernment, which has landed on 
mv desk. 



Grisham: wrong islands 

Mr Grisham became very, 
very rich by telling stories 
which involved complex 
money-laundering operations 
and the Cayman Islands (mys- 
terious banks, beaches and 
blondes, plucky heroes and 


heroines). It is dear from read- 
ing Mr Grisham's novels that 
he has had to do some 
painstaking in-depth research, 
to experience the difficult life 
on the Cayman Islands first- 
hand. Readers of The Firm 
will recall that he wrote of the 
mafia gang: “They launder 
money like crazy ... Most of it 
goes to those banks in the 
Caymans." However, he does 
sugar the pill, gushing: “Sand 
as white as sugar. Warm, clear 
water. Warm, beautiful 
women." 

Now. though. I gather that 
Mr Grisham has been under a 
complete misapprehension 
about the Caymans' reputation. 

The press release refers to 
what the islands' grandees 
delicately describe as “con- 
troversial confidentiality 
laws". But George McCarthy, 
the Cayman financial secre- 
tary, insists that there is no 
basis to the rumour that 
something is amiss with the 
Caymans' moral compass. On 
the contrary, he hopes that a 
recently published report 
“will put a slop to the specu- 
lation in some quarters that 
Cayman tolerates money- 
laundering.” 

In some quarters, indeed. 
That Mr Grisham, he should 
be ashamed of himself. And if 
he wants to And a good place 
for his best-sefling villains to 
salt away some millions of tax- 


free dollars for their evfl ends, 
he'll just have to find another 
location. 

Local hero 

There was nrach applause for 
the comm unity policeman at a 
public meeting at Woodseaves, 
Staffordshire, when the chair* 
man of the police consultative 
committee asked the youngest 
child in the audience, Billy 
Stockton, if he knew the name 
of the local bobby. The young 
boy did, and the constable in 
question received hearty praise 
for haring got to know the 
popnlace so welL Young Billy 
and his father; Community 
Constable Stockton, went 
home beaming, the applause 
ringing in their ears. 

Christmas 
No 1 

As reported here earlier this 
week, Lhe Radio 3 Year of 
British Music and Culture 
managed to write Pani 


the station’s report of the year, 
it emerges that it did also 
rediscover the odd forgotten 
composer. One who catches 
my eye is William Jackson of 
Exeter, an organist at Exeter 
Cathedral in the early I8th 
century, and his gorgeously 
titled choral work “Time has 
not thinn’d my flowing hair.” 
The work begins with the 
line “Time has not thinn'd my 


flowing hair. Nor bent me 
with his iron hand,” and con- 
cludes “Please let me trifle life 
away. And sing of love 'ere I 
grow old, 'ere I grow old." 

It's Eagle Eye's outside bet 
for the Christmas number 


Battle talk 

Christmas Card watch: The 
Oxford nuclear physicist John 
Mulvey does not believe In 
going for the subtle innuendo 
when there is a nuclear sledge- 
hammer to hand. The Save 
British Science Society of 
which he is secretary, and 
which is campaigning against 
government cuts, prints inside 
the card a letter from the Duke 
of Wellington to the Foreign 
Office during the Napoleonic 
wars in 1812. 

The connection with the 
Duke's lengthy description of 
the costs involved in the 
march to Portugal and ele- 
mentary particle physics is 
remote. Bnt the Duke con- 
cludes by asking whether he is 
expected “1. To train an army 
of uniformed British clerks in 
Spain for the benefit of the 
accountant and copy boys in 
London or, perchance, 2. To 
see to it that the forces of 
Napoleon are driven out of 
Spain.'' 

In case the analogy is 
unclean the tivfl servants at 
the Office of Science and Ifech- 
oology are the accountants 
and copy boys, and the nndear 
physicists the brave, put-upoa 
foo (soldiers. 


Adie’s 

choice 


Kate Adie's ankle injury sus- 
tained on the war reporting 
front has affected neither her 
broadcasting nor literary 
appetites. Radio 4‘s With Great 
Pleasure were about to cancel 
Miss Adie's choice of reading 
to be broadcast on Christmas 
Day. Bui she insisted on 
recording it from her hospital 
bed, where her reading matter 



Adie: Gght relief 


consists of tracts on the Span- 
ish Civil War and the Balkans 
with a little light relief from 
Cblond GadaffTs Little Green 
Book. 
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Divorce is now 


the only answer 


. hvnv has to bo the appropriate way 
io resohe the embittered marriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. It 
is. in the Britain of the nt/d-Nineties. 
nothin:; to be ashamed of or embarras- 
sed about. .Almost one in two marriages 
ends in divorce, which means that virt- 
ually all adults have direct or indirect 
experience of the process. The growing 
acrimony between the royal ample, 
fought out most spectacularly in their 
recent television programmes, is doing 
no one any good: neither the couple 
themselves, nor their sons, nor the Royal 
Family nor the British public. Divorce i.s 
how an ordinary couple would handle 
the situation and that is how the royals 
should do ii. 

Of course, the deal is not vet done: 





Charles has agreed. Diana has not yet 
concurred. It is difficult to imagine her 
standing in the wav of a divorce. In her 
now famous Piinorannt interview, she 
said she did not want a divorce but added 
that she awaited her husband s decision: 
that is now forthcoming. The nnlv ob- 
stacles are surely the terms of any settle- 
ment. These concern money, housing, 
title and role. 

The most difficult of these is the last. 
Ever since the relationship began io 
sour, the Royal Family has appeared 
grudging in its attitude towards Diana. 
One of the most authentic moments in 
the Punoranu interview was when she 
described how the family had sought to 
marginalise and exclude her. That was 
a mistake then and it would be a mistake 
in the future. Much as some in the Royal 
Household might wish it. the Princess of 
Wales will not go away: she cannot be 
banished to outer darkness. On the 
contrary, she should be accorded a role 
appropriate to her status as the mother 
of the young princes and a public cele- 
brity who enjoys immense popularity 
here and abroad. 

It surely cannot he beyond the wit of 
our royal and political establishment to 
come up with a role for her which not 
only satisfies her wishes but also takes 
account of the popular view. Diana is a 
national asset, not a national liability. 
After Panorama . it seemed as if the will 
had finally been found to create such a 
role. Since then, there seems to have 
been further procrastination. Let there 
be no more. 

In an important sense, the divorce will 
not only remove some of the causes of 
the bitterness between Charles and 
Diana, but also clarify the position of the 
monarchy. Diana will never become 
Queen. The messy scenario of the feud- 
ing couple continuing their warfare from 
the vantage point of Buckingham Palace 
has been banished for ever. Charles can 
still be King and probably will be. Yester- 
day he stated that it is not his intention 
to remarry. If he stands by lhat. there is 
no constitutional obstacle in the wav of 


him becoming King and Supreme Gov- 
ernor of the Church of England. Even 
if he subsequently changes his mind, it 
is likely that the Church will make the 
necessary changes to its canon law. 

So far so good. No one. however, 
should imagine that the travails of the 
Royal Family are somehow at an end 
w hen Charles and Diana divorce. Diana 
will remain part of the equation, first and 
foremost because she is the mother of a 
future king. She will continue to be a 
public figure, however the vexed ques- 
tion of her future role is resolved. But 
of what kind? Prior to Panorama. Diana 
wore the mantle of the wronged and 
wounded wife. In that interview she 
moved on to new ground and assumed 
the role of critic of the Royal Family. She 
revealed the way in which she had been 
ostracised by the Windsors during her 
post natal depression and subsequent 
bulimia and how. since the break-up. the 
' enemy ' had tried to belittle her. It was 
not a pretty picture. 

She went further. She suggested, hesit- 
antly and tentatively, lhat the Royal fam- 
ily needed to make itself more accessi- 
ble and less isolated. In so doing she 
enjoined the public debate about the 
nature of the monarchy and its future. 
Who would have thought, even two 
years ago. that the reformers would soon 
welcome to their ranks the wife of the 
future king? It is unclear how Diana will 
comport herself over the next few years. 
She may. assisted by a benign response 
from the Royal Family, maintain a dig- 
nified silence. There is also another pos- 
sibility The genie is now out of the bot- 
tle. She is palpably a modem woman, 
influenced by feminism and sensitive to 
public opinion. Far from retiring into her 
shell, she is a woman on the move with 


her attitudes still ev olving - a dangerous 
adversary- of a Roval Family which 


sim- 


ply refuses to change. 

How should the Royal Family respond 
to this challenge from within? Certainly 
not by using the divorce as a means of 
removing lier from the public scene. 
That simply will not work and will only 



provoke her ire. as well as guaranteeing 
her victory in any public relations battle. 
Generosity is the only course of action 
that will save the Royal Family from dig- 
ging itself into an even deeper hole. At 
the same time, though, it must go fur- 
ther. When Diana suggested that the 
monarchy needed to make itself more 
open and accessible, she was speaking on 
behalf of most people, not least the 
younger generations. The underlying 
problem the Royal Family faces is how 
to modernise itself. It has barely started. 
Perhaps the divorce will prove the start- 
ing point. Even here the omens are not 
encouraging. The idea that a mother 
writes to her son and daughter-in-law 
telling them to get divorced smacks of 
the Fifties, not the Nineties. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Who benefits from the assisted places scheme? 


From Mr George Walden 
Sir: The exchange between Rally 
Toynbee and David Woodhead 
of' the Independent Schools 
Information Service on private 
schools takes us deep into our 
educational cul-de-sac. Mr 
Woodhead (Another View, 21 
December) is right to castigate 
Labour for its opposition to 
selection - its grounds for with- 
drawing the assisted places 
scheme (APS) money. To date, 
lhat is all Labour policy on pri- 
vate schools consists of. 

Yet I. loo. am in favour of with- 
drawing the APS money, for 
more positive reasons. Britain, 


uniquely in Europe, has two edu- 
al ci 


cational cultures. The theory is 
lhat the APS narrows the gap, yet 
the more the independent sector 
is subsidised, the wider the gap 
and the greater the need to 
bridge it. So we have a circular, 
self-justifying (and in the Con- 
servative case) self-gratifying 
process. Handing down scholar- 
ships makes us feel good. It 
makes Labour feel good to with- 
draw them. 

This circularity is characteris- 
tic of the debate. The Govern- 
ment's attempts to improve state 
schools are a valiant but ulti- 
mately lost cause while pretty well 
the eatire professional clas has 
no stake in them. A partial 
answer would be to reserve the 
APS money for schools that move 
into the slate sector, opening 
themselves to all by selective 
examination. A bolder move 
would be to extend the APS pro- 
gressively until it engulfed, on a 


voluntary basis, the entire inde- 
pendent sector. Yes. dever child- 
ren would get superior education 
- but so do students who get to 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

Expensive? So is our educa- 
tional gulf. Drastic situations 
require drastic remedies. The 
notion that we can go on as we 
are. the only country in the West- 
ern world where the chief polit- 
ical parties send their children to 
different schools is fantasy. So is 
my solution, so long as those par- 
ties remain locked in antique 
class positions. My optimism 
springs from the fact that one day 
“life itself^, in the shape of a tidal 
wave of global competition, will 
force us from our trenches. 
Yours faithfully, 

George Walden 
MP for Buckingham (Con) 
House of Commons 
London. SW1 
21 December 


based on independent research, 
not, as he says, “assertions'' 
refer to the dedicated study a 
lished in 1989, The State ana Pri- 
vate Education: an Evaluation of 
the assisted places xhemeby Tony 
Edwards, John Frtz and Geoff 
Whiuy (Falmer Press). It stales 
clearly that fewer than ID per cent 
of the selected children bad 
fathers who were manual work- 
ers, compared with 50 percent in 
service-class occupations such as 
teaching, and that although chil- 
dren from single-parent families 
made up the largest category, 
other disadvantaged groups, 
notably the unemployed, and 
black and Asian families, had 


poor representation. They also 
found that 


Front Professor Joan Freeman 
Sir. It is a particular feature of 
follow-up studies that they take 
some years to do. David Wood- 
head, national director of the 
Independent Schools Service, 
takes me (and Professor Peter 
Saunders of Sussex University) to 
task (Another View, 21 Decem- 
ber) because the research on the 
effects of private and state 
schools began with a sample who 
were born 40 years ago - but the 
findings that showed little dif- 
ference in adult outcome were 
this year’s. 

My concern about the £105m 
spent on Assisted Places was 


two-thirds of those 
the first time 
at 16 were already fee-paying 
pupils in foe same school. 

Of course, there is always the 
possibility that things have 
changed beyond recognition in 
the past few years, though that 
remains to be seen. But most 
importantly, we do not know 
bow those Assisted Places pupils 
would have fared had they not 
gone to private schools, but to 
good comprehenszves instead. 
After all, they were chosen 
because they were extremely 
bright, well motivated and from 
supportive families. At best, the 
assisted places scheme remains 
unproven; at worst, it is a mis- 
direction of educational funds. . 
Yours faithfully, 

Joan Freeman 
London, W1 
21 December 


Hindley: punished and rehabilitated 


From Mrs I. Pickard 
Sir. 1 am the same age as Myra 
Hindley and was a recent mother 
at the time of the Moors Murder. 
1 suspect that along with many 
women, I tormented myself with 
fears for my childrens safety if 
such “monsters’’ as these people 
could exist. Again, like most peo- 
ple. I thought that any jail sen- 


tence was a “soft option 
heinous a crime. 

My daughter, age 27 and 
unborn when the murders took 
place, is one of those vociferous 
in the belief that Myra Hindley 
should remain in prison for the 
rest of her life. It is a view I no 
longer share. 

There can be no doubt that 


Myra Hindley is being “treated 
differently 7 ’ (“Hindley ready: to 
for so fight ‘death in Jail’ ruling”, 20 
December) Her crime, was 
grotesque and she readily admits 
full responsibility for tins, but she 
has served many, many years 


more in jail other criminals who 
have had equally scant regard for 


terms c 

Is part of her crime that she. is 
a woman? The tabloids have 
always been at pains to empha- 
sise this aspecL They play on the 
nmturer/mother ideal of wom- 
anhood and show her as the 
antithesis of this, whipping up a 
frenzy of hatred every time her 
name is mentioned in connection 
with release. The recent, refuted 
claims that she established a 
friendship with Rosemary West in 
Durham jail bear witness to tins 
obsession with the u ev3 woman” 
tyndroxne. No doubt it sells news- 
papers, but these attacks have lit- 
tle to do with justice and are 
more to do with serving a dis- 
tasteful public propensity for 
salacious tittle-tattle. 

The fact remains that Hindley 
has served a veiy long tens in 
prison. While this can never be 


1995: thanks for the trouble spots 


u 


w; 


come now to the main 
award of the award 
given to ihe place in the world nom- 
inated the Trouble Spot of the 
Year." 

These were the words which gal- 
vanised those who were still awake 
at the 1995 Independent Awards of 
the Year ceremony, which took 
place this week in the Canary Wharf 
Executive Disco Suite. 

"As you know,** said Lord Share- 
holder, head of the Independent 
empire, “every year we ghe recog- 
nition to one place which, more than 
anywhere else, has attracted bad 
news, bad publicity and planeloads 
of journalists. 

“Sometimes I am asked why we 
bother to give recognition to a place 
of ill repute. 1 always make the same 
answer: we recognise these places of 
low repute because they draw the flak 
away from the places when the rest 
of us live. 

“The value of a place like Brixlon 
is that it makes us glad we arc liv- 
ing in Pinner. We read terrible 
things about Bosnia, and part of us 
is glad that we have nothing so bad 
in Britain to worry about. 

-That is why. in the past, we have 
honoured such places as Beirut, 
East Timor. Bhopal. Toxleth and 



MILES KINGTON 


Haiti. These are places which, in 
their own ways, might be very attrac- 
tive places to be in at the best of 
times. Indeed, ray lady wife and 1 
have in the past spent enjoyable hol- 
idays in Beirut and Haiti, at the invi- 
tation of the government of the 
day, and we have once or twice dri- 
ven speedily through Brixtoo and 
emerged none the worse. No Son- 
fln of the Vanities scenario there!" 

An uneasy ripple ran through Ihe 
slar-pocked crowd, at the realisation 
nor only that Lord Shareholder had 
referred to a hardback book but, at 
this rate, was going to go on all 
night. There were several calls of 
"Gel on with it. you old windbag!” 

"And so I shall," smiled Lord 
Shareholder. “Now, 1995 has been 
a good year for trouble spots. Bosnia 
has dominated the headlines. 
Rwanda, though far away, has done 


its bit The West Bank has per- 
formed nobly. Northern Ireland has 
done remarkably well in a year in 
which we all thought it would fade 

from the map of international strife, 
chiefly because of the so-called 
’peace process', a strange new ritual 
invented by John Major and Geny 
Adams, in which neither side gets 
together to talk about anything, and 
all sides refuse to give up their 
weapons- 

“Is it one of these old favourites 
which has won? Or is it a younger 
contender such as Algeria? Algeria 
has not hit the headlines in this 
country, chiefly because we seldom 


report the doings of the ex-colonies 
of am 


another country. 

“Strange, is it not, that we faith- 
fully report what happens in India 
and not in old Indo-China? That we 
print the news from Nigeria and not 
from 


Niger? That just because a 
place used to belong to the French 
we take no interest m it? 

“When my good lady wife and 1 
are looking for a relaxing holiday in 
the sun, or a weekend away from it 
all, we often jet down to the little 
French island of Reunion, confident 
in the knowledge lhat we shall get 
good coffee, good croissants and no 
British tourists ... 


“But let us get straight to the win- 
ners. The top three trouble spots in 
the world are, in reverse order, as 
follows. Number three ...” 

Here Lord Shareholder paused 
briefly as he attempted to open a 
large envelope. 

“Number three trouble spot in the 
world is - ‘Wherever Rupert Mur- 
doch happens to be’!" 

Happy laughter greeted this. 

“Number two trouble spot is - 
Nigeria! 

“And the number one spot, a 
place which this year has come to 
symbolise strife, unhappiness, bit- 
terness. disinformation and open 
warfare is - Buckingham Palace!" 

Rapturous applause. 

“Right to the end of the year the 
Palace has provided endless strife. 
Who would have thought that this 
week wc should find the Queen writ- 
ing to her own child recommending 
him to get divorced, which is directly 
contrary to the teachings of the 
Church of which she is head. I could 
go on all night ...’’ 

“No, no - spare ust” came many’, 
cries. 

“Quite right too,” rejoined the 
genial Lord Shareholder. “Enough 
of this tomfoolery. Let’s get down to 
some serious drinking!" 


victims, and we should not expect 
them to think otterwise, there can 
be no legal justification for her 
continued incarceration. Hindley 
has served twee the normal life 
sentence. If prison is supposed to 
be a mixture of punishment and 
rehabilitation, then die most cer- 
tainly fits the category of those 
who are ready to re-enter society. 

She should now be released. 
Yours faithfully 
L Pickard 
Yorkshire 
20 December 


Ashby’s expensive libel action 


From Mr Walter Cairns 
Sir. The tragic case of David 
Ashby’s lost ube! action (report, 
20 December) highlights the 
need for alternative solutions to 
disputes concerning allegations 
made about people. 

There is nothing that a libel 
action can do which could not be 
achieved by a statutory right .of 
reply. Even, if Mr. Ashby had 
won, foe “no smoke without 
fire” syndrome would -have 
ensure d. that, with certain peo- 
ple, he would always rema in 
“guilty V A statutory right of 
reply, on foe other hand, allows 
the injured party to state his/her 
case in foil, and in a prominent 
position in foe newspaper con- 
cerned, is less expenSive and 
less emotionally draining for afi 
those concerned. 

Also, in any confrontation 
between the. might of a national 
newspaper and an individual, the 


latter - however prominent in 
public fife —is invariably cast as 
an underdog raid: therefore is 
more inclined to receive the read- 
ers’ sympathy..; 

■fours sincerelv, . 

Walter Cairns . 

Manchester 

20 December w 


From Ms Lucy Hobe r . - 
•Sin Surety, it is the press and its 
voyeuristic patrons who have 
nimed Dario Ashby, not las lack 


of openness (“Ruined by a Be, not 
by a. lifestyle", 2t December), 
"foei 


: charge of hypociity levelled 


Mr Ash ty." seems- pre- 
sump^dfflss: it mttyfee ‘ 


foathesup- 
femihrvTducs all the more 
'arias' own tetter experience of 
a brakenhome. 

Youra faithfully, 

Lucy Hake.- ••• 

Minster Lovell, Oxfordshire 
20 December 


Rudolph the \ 
toasted reindeer 


creates an enormous amount of 
air resistance flAJ^quintidion 


From Afr David Ould 
Sin Mr Klraberwrites (letters 20 
December) that Santa is as cred- 
ible or incrediblfi as foe story of 
the Flood or that of Jonah and 
the whale. Perhaps he is unaware 
that there is alargeamount of 
geological evidence for a major 
catastrophic flooding of the Tigris 
and Euphrates around foe time 
that the Bible would date foe 
Flood or that there are maity sto- 
ries of smaller animals surging 
inside large whales. 

Santa, on foe other hand, is a 
little harder to gel your head 
round. I have it on good author- 
ity that if each child receives no 
more than a medium-sized Lego 
kit then Santa’s sleigh wDlhave 
to carry 321,300:toiihes. Appar- 
ently this would require 214,200 
reindeer. Assuming that he uses 
different time zones to his advan- 
tage then he has 31 hours in 
which to cany out hfc momentous 
task. As be doesn’t seem to han- 
dle Muslims, Jews, Hindus and 
Buddhists that leaves 378 million 
children spread, according to the 
Population Reference Bureau, 
at a rate of 3.5 per household. 
That means he makes 91.8 mil- - 
lion visits, in other words 822.6 
per second. If we are generous 
and assume that foe houses are 
equally spread (about .78 miles 
per household) then that makes 
a total trip of 75.5 million miles- 
at 650 miles per second; not 
counting toilet breaks. • 

Tbosei 

me that 320,000 tonnes i 
at 650 million miles per ; 


Iph would get toasted and 
Tdhate to be anywherenear the 
sonic boom. , 

Yours festively, : 

David Ould 
London, NWI. • 

20 . December . . 


From Ms -Deborah Jackson 
Sir. St Nicholas was an early 4 th- 
centufy bishop, probably from 
Lycia, not Spain (Letters, 19 
December);He saved the lives of 
three hoys after they had been cm 
up andpicHed in a salting-tub to 
serve' for bacon, . and- was thus 
made patron saint of, among 
other things, small boys. 

The idea that only the well- 
behaved get presents goes back 
to ah old German custom where 
an adult dressed up as St Nick 
and distributed small gifts to 
“good” children. 

Santa underwent the full trans- 
formation from child rescuer and 
occasional gift-giver to behav- 
ioural watchdog with foe 1934 
pop classic “Santa Claus }sCom- 
ing'Ib Tbwn”: -• - v sr " 
He sees you when you're sleeping 
He knows when youjvawake 


So be goodforgoodness ’ sake 
He may be knrtwnas Father 
Christmas, but 'his proliferation 
on every-higfrstreet. rattling tins 
or staked out :i& grotto-land, 
tends to prove theeontention 
that he is skwty turning into Big 
Brother.- - v . ’ 

Youissmeerefy,’ 

Deborah Jackson 

Bath ^ -- . -- 

20 December 


Just say no to : 
drink - always 


From Mr G. C. Lowrism 
Sir I thought the pundits daiined 
much violent crime' was attribute 
able to foe influence of drugs 
and/or alcohol . - . = 

Why, therefore, should the 
Government’s general advice to 
people on drinking differ from 
that gfyen to those driving a car? 
Yours faithfully, 

George Lowrison 
Bradford. 

West 'forkshire. - 
13 December 


l*tterasbratt be addressed to Lettere to the Ed2tn;aud~ii)dude a " 

daytime telephone number. (Fas 6171-293 205$; e-math tetters® 
wdepeadB ttxo^ Izttergmay be edited for tehgfo and d^Wnatf. 
that we are unable to acknowledge unpublished fetes. 


Europa’s bull, to 
coin a symbol 


From Ms Jenny Morris \ 

Sir. ‘*Earo I, isi^'unm^OTed, but 
cqulti huppify be'personifiedto 
“Ettrppa, ...This -sounds more 
meic 


(on anajo^witfrBra, 
drachma,peseta-‘‘ Ope Europa, 
two Europas, .;. 9 . “Europae" 
could be demanded by purists.). 
The eponymous Europa, coaid 
also give Enn^jeback itscdturaJ 
identity. Tb£ symbol would, of 
comse/he Europe's bulk . Sym- 
bolism coulrffoao be injected by 

Jenny Morrsy--^' 

Bead of C&sSfis -J-- -V ' V 

BedfOTd HtefrSdioGl - . 
Bedford rl, VC T ' ; ;• 

-20 Decembm" : ??. 
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When the monarchy went into showbiz 

By her crude publicity stunts, Diana may force us to think about constitutional reform, says Anthony Sampson 


t 


^ * 

. 9 




r p l be Queen’s advice to the 
A Prince and Princess of 
wues, to divorce as soon as 
possible, at last decisively cuts 
tnrou^i the dangerous muddle 
that came to a bead with the 
performance on Panorama. 

Diana could not continue to 
confuse the roles of princess 
and film star, to have it both 
ways - to talk about her hus- 
hed and her unwillingness to 
divorce while using television to 
explam her grievances again^ 
the prince as if she were on an 
American television chat show, 
to want to be an ambassador for 

Britain while unde rmining the 
British constitutional system; to 
devise a theatrical role as the 
“Queen of Hearts” while actu- 
ally being married to the heir to 

the throne. 

Diana's television show, 
however enjoyable and bril- 
liantly rehearsed, marked a 
terminal confusion between 
entertainment and serious con- 
stitutional argument which the 
BBC should never have so sol- 
emnly endorsed; for it encour- 
aged a Hollywood approach to 
the monarchy which was more 
damaging than the most scur- 
rilous tabloid newspaper scan- 
dals. However much the British 
may make fun of the m onar chy 
and relish the soap opera, n 
remains at the heart of the 
British system, not just in con- 


stitutional but psychological 
terms, as the basis of the 
national sense of continuity 
and security. 3 

The British have been 
encouraged by the tabloid 
newspapers - and by Diana - to 
enjoy the monarchy in adoles- 
cent terms, as something to be 
constantly attacked and 
mocked, without having to 
think about a likely alternative: 
rather tike teenage children 
huiimg insults at their parents 
without ever contemplating 
leaving home. 

The tabloid newspapers, 
abetted by the princess’s party, 
have made the monarchy 
increasingly unworkable by 
perpetual intrusion and melo- 
drama. Yet the British people 
have still not cared or dared to 
look at the problems of estab- 
lishing a republic. Despite all 
the anti-monarchic frenzy, 
there is no serious republican 
party or even movement. 

The result is an uncertainty 
which goes much deeper than 
appears. For behind tnis soap 
opera the Queen remains head 
of state and Prince Charles is 
her likely successor, on whom 
the continuity of the state 
depends; beam of state, much 
more than we realise, play not 
just a key constitutional role, 
but also an anthropological 
role as the guardians of 


national identity and reassur- 
ance. The fact that national 
arimmtonitio iw have become 
far more complex and imper- 
sonal in recent centuries has 
not diminished the psycholog- 
ical need for figureheads. The 
national insecurity which res- 
ults from overthrowing them is 
still very dangerous. In psy- 
chological terms the subverters 
of this continuity, from Rupert 


brought down by the Algerian 
crisis. As Parisians wondered 
whether the paratroops would 
descend from the sky to cany 
out a coup d’etat, their insecur- 
ity was almost palpable; they 
felt the whole identity of France 
hang in the balance - until 
Charles de Gaulle reappeared 
to provide the leadership for 
the Fifth Republic. 

In 1974 1 was in Washington 


"We may be grateful to D iana 
for bringing the royal soap 
opera to a farcical climax’ . 



Murdoch to the Economist, are 
the modem equivalents of regi- 
cides - with no Oliver 
Cromwell in mind as a 
replacement. 

Republics are more aware of 
the importance of this contin- 
uity than monarchies, because 
they have had to think harder 
about it. Marty of their people 
have experienced how com- 
pletely they can become 
unnerved without their head of 
state. 1 have watched it happen- 
ing in France and in the United 
States. In 1958 I was in Paris 
when the Fourth Republic was 
tottering to its end, when the 
last prime minister had been 


when Congress was nervously 
preparing to impeach Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, who was 
manipulating all the splendour 
of his office to defend his 
crockery. Americans were ter- 
rified that their constitution 
would not work until the tapes 
miraculously forced Nixon to 
resign; and the appearance of 
President Gerald Ford at the 
White House brought back the 
sense of continuity. 

The British could watch the 
constitutional crises of the 
Americans and the continentals 
with some complacency and 
schadenfreude . taking for 
granted that their own succes- 


sion was assured, as rival prime 
ministers moved quietly in and 
out of No 10 while the Queen 
provided the continuous cere- 
monial figurehead. 

We have too easily taken the 
continuity for granted, assum- 
ing that the monarchy can sur- 
vive any amount of commercial 
exploitation as a means of 
entertainment without any pro- 
tection, stripping all its dignity 
away, scandal by scandal. The 
princess's Panorama was the 
last stage in the striptease - and 
dearly it was the last straw for 
the Queen. 

Now, when the divorce goes 
thro ugh, it should be possible to 
separate the crucial constitut- 
ional issues from the showbiz 
and to have a serious argument 
about what system the British 
really want. If we want a repub- 
lic, let us discuss how we would 
elect a president and whether 
we want a former politician 
(such as Baroness Tbateher) to 
represent us. 

If, as I suspect, we would 
take fright at that alternative, 
let us grow up and realise that 
we do not want to leave home. 
Let us stop undermining what 
we have, race up to the short- 
comings of any family on the 
throne, insist on a more realistic 
and relevant court, and then 
provide sufficient privacy to 
the monarch to make the job 


description workable for future 
candidates. 

The princess, by so obvi- 
ously overstepping the bound- 
ary between monarchy and 
entertainment, may prove to 
have done a service by forcing 
us to be realistic - not just 
about a monarchy but about 
the surrounding elements of 
the constitution, including the 
House of Lords and the Church 
of England, which have also 
become confused while ur- 
gently needing reconstruction. 

For the past few years the 
British have resisted any 
fundamental constitutional 
changes, from a Bfil of Rights 
to proportional representation, 
because they have seen them as 
disturbing the continuity which 
has revolved round the monar- 
chy. If we can grapple with 
modernising the monarchy, we 
may see more clearly how to 
reform the other elements. 

Perhaps in the end we will be 
grateful to the princess for 
bringing the royal soap opera to 
a farcical climax. With all her 
crude publicity, she may in the 
end do more to force the Brit- 
ish to think about constitutional 
reform than all the conscien- 
tious seminars of Charter 88. 

The writer is author of 'The 
Essential Anatomy of Britain' 
(Hodder &. Stoughton, £4.991 



Time to 
switch off 
the royal 
soap opera 


The Queen may want a new 
storyline, but the show is at 
risk, says Bryan Appleyard 



he Princess of Wales’s 
jm. Panorama interview and 
the Queen’s reaction in calling 
for a divorce makes at least one 
thing clean this is not. Indeed 
never has been, a constitutional 
issue. Through the kmgyears of 
royal crises, various “constitu- 
tional experts" have been 
wheeled on and off the stage to 
speak sagely of the implications 
of toe-sucking; mobile phone 
bugging or bulimia. A few roy- 
als have always behaved badly, 
we are told, yet the institution 
has survived. Bagehot and 
Burke are solemnly invoked 
and everybody feds better. 

But the truth is now out and 
the “experts” can be shown the 
door. The constitution has 
nothing to do with h. How 
could it? \Sfe don’t have one. 
Only one thing realty counts 
rinse days: the approval or dis- 
approval of the masses. 

To those of us unbonded by 

<Vic nhuimis 
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point about the catastrophic 
behaviour of the Queen’s chil- 
dren has been that, in cantem- 
i poraxy Britain, it could not b e 
hidden. The walls of deference 
and discretion that used to sur- 
round the royals have been too 
thoroughly undermined by the 
media and by the disintegration 
of a trusted inner circle of 
aristocrats and courtiers- Fam- 
ily problems are now likely to 

be publicised because the press 

will alwavs be eager to provide 
resentful royals or hangers-on 
with money and/or a handy 
opportunity for score-seating. 

The gratdess feud between 
the Prince and Prin cess o f 
Woles is the supreme expres- 
sion of this new style ofi media- 
amplified £am3y row. Diana, at 
arm's length, cooperates*^ 
Andrew Morton s book, 
Charles co-operates wth Jon- 
athan Dimblebys. Charles 
admits adultery on telev^cwi, 
Diana does tbe same; jmd, the 

evidence of herwoundsooMg 

out of her 

gentiv bur deosivety^^the 
oppornmity to ^ 

Wrndsor dan. Nobody ttuows 
dates any more 7 too messy. 
They just cafl their pals m the 
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be constitution is 

. Precedent and 

[jsdess as gmoes: 



same. They have learnt the rules 
of the game, the game of emo- 
tionally coercing the masses. 

The Queen successfhBy mam- 
tains her own position by not 
playing. She doesn't pour out hex 
heart on television. As a result, 
she is seen as sinned against by 
her children rather than sin- 
ning. She may have brought 
them up in a rather strange and, 

with hindsight, ai- judged way. 
Bm who, when it comes to dm- 
dren, ever gets it right? 

Strategically, however, I 
think she has got it wrong. 
From the undeferential Sixties 
onwards she has bad the prob- 
lem of finding a convincing 
role for the royals. The one she 
chose was that of exemplary 
family. She allowed documen- 
tary cameras into their home 
and we saw them as - sort of — 
ordinary people, the ideal 
extended, family to which we 
could aD aspire. 

She was playing with fire. On 
the one hand, she dangled bait 
in front of the media sharks- the 
big story about the exe mpl ar y 
family could rally ever be that it 
was not, in feet, exempla ry. On 
the other hand, she was assum- 
ing her own regal se nse of 
discipline would be transmitted 
to the next generation. The 
media set about tearing down 
the chosen image. One by one 
the young royals, and assorted 
courtiers, co-operated. 

The Queen’s latest tactic is a 
rely attempt to intervene in the 
shark pool. Demanding a 
divorce is an att e mp t to o utfl a nk 
r fema The Panorama interview 
was a shocker, a malign combi- 
parinn of populist psychobabble 
and simple revelation. Take 

away tbe big, soppy eyes and the 

drawn, gym-fit race and what we 
had here was a vengeful super- 
star, viciously ripping away at 
the manners and pretences of 
the House of Windsor. 

The Princess chose to play 
very hard hatl indeed and now 
the Queen has. decided to call 
her bluff. The risk is that Diana 

will not be called; she wfll ehfaer 
fight the divorce or continue 
her programme of Windsor- 
bashmg- Or both. 

The threat to Diana is that 
she might be utterly margin- 
alised by divorce. Stripped of 
any legal connection to the 
Windsors, she would be in dan- 
ger of drifting into a sad media 
hmbo- Even the tenuous link of 

a failed but still tegnlty intact 
rr.qrrfa i»e can underwrite her 
i>i; 0l 3r Mnfrrasfo be a princess of love, 
“bassartefor Britain and 
rwrtiilar vote; “ Q ^ rfHeans . V fifeoulth 2 t 



Jink the claims become bizarre. 
On what basis would she then 
walk down the steps with Pres- 
ident Menem? Why should this 
strange, baseball-capped figure 
appear, unannounced, by our 
hospital beds? She might slump 
into being just another famous- 
for-bemg-famons person, just 
another jetsetter and partygoer, 
a Queen not of Hearts but of 
■Rash. 


male, should place bets on the 
stability of Edward, William, 
Harry or even Edward's 
fi anc6e-ro-wai un g, Sophie. But 
the primary embarrassment 
would be removed and the issue 
of the succession could be dealt 
with in relative peace. 

But will there be a succes- 
sion? This week’s intervention 
by the Queen is a clear attempt 
to put a stop to the Royal Earn- 


Precedent and tradition are useless as 
guides: this is the age of the hot, 
sweet hit of the media confession 


If, as mi alternative to that 
fete, she remarries, her claim 
would be completely void, she 
would have formed an entirely 
non-royal household and relin- 
quished even tbe appeal of a 
sad, wronged, lonely p rince ss . 

The advantage to the Queen 
of a divorce is that the war codd 
be said to be over. At least one 
category of royal stones would 
end. Ffeigie and Andrew still 
threaten almost limitless possi- 
bilities of undignified antics; 
and no one, in the present cli- 


fly as soap opera, to try for a 
period of cairn in which, with 
luck, the monarchy could 
rebuild itself as a respected, 
maybe even loved national insti- 
tution. But 1 seriously doubt 
that even a decade of puce 
could achieve such a rebuilding. 

For the unsavoury, bitching 
implosion of the royals is just 
one aspect of a wider cultural 
change. Through the Eighties 
we saw a sustained, Thatcher- 
inspired attempt to revive 
British nationalism. The Falk- 


Jands war seemed to announce 
that the bulldog Brits could still 
stand alone against tyranny. 
But that revival was an aberra- 
tion. Now its credibility has 
collapsed. The lineage and tbe 
history no longer give us our 
unique claim to be a chosen 
people. The celebrations of the 
fiftieth anniversary of tbe end 
of the Second World War may 
have helped to remind us of the 
last time we stood alone, inspir- 
ingly, historically brave; but 
they also signalled tbe end of 
that history. The old men are 
dying, the Lancasters and Spit- 
fires are curiosities for the 
young. We shall never be called 
upon to stand alone again - 
and, if we were, we couldn’t. 

Now we all know that the 
lion had roared its last, that the 
revived nationalism of the 
Eighties would not last out the 
Nineties other than at a few 
gloomy Euro-sceptic lunches 
at the HaveUers or the Reform. 
And, perhaps, now we all know 
that royalty is a luxury, an 
extravagance that we can only 
afford if its members can be 
relied upon to play the game. 

For British royalty needs at 
least a degree of nationalism. 


However much the Queen 
might play the family card or 
Charles might moan about 
architecture, their legitimacy 
still rests on the remains of 
imperial authority. When the 
tabloids weren’t ripping apart 
their family life, they were still 
glorying, damp-eyed, in the 
jewels and the ceremony, the 
whole “heritage” appeal of the 
monarchy. We wanted both the 
imperial mystique and tbe 
grubby scandal - indeed the 
two were locked in a vicious co- 
dependent relationship. If, after 
all, there was no mystique, how 
could there be any scandal? 

But now, with the popular 
mystique of nationalism gone 
from the culture as a whole, 
what hope is there even for a 
soap-opera monarchy? Without 
the cheering crowds tbe Wind- 
sors are just another dysfunc- 
tional family waving at the 
indifferent traffic in the Mall. 

A divorce will settle nothing, 
even if, against all the odds, tbe 
people learn to love Camilla 
Parker-Bowles. loo much has 
changed since that “faiiy-tale 
wedding*’. Apart from anything 
else, we stopped believing that 
fairy-tales were British-made. 


Depressive Diana 
and the 

Prince of Wimps 


Virginia Ironside can 

see only more misery 
ahead for all concerned 



I f any one of the 160,000 
people who will probably 
get divorced next year wants a 
textbook example of how not to 
handle their break-up. they 
need look no further than the 
Royal Family. 

It has been one long saga of 
unpleasantness. No doubt the 
Queen feels, like a vet faced 
with an animal in agony, that it 
would be kindest to put this 
marriage out of its misery. 

But if they divorce, what will 
happen to Diana? She must 
have known divorce was in the 
air when she was interviewed 
on Panorama, malting a last 
attempt to get public sympathy 
on her side. For the more she 
has the public in the palm of 
her hand, the more she can 
demand in a divorce. She has 
dreamt up a role for herself as 
a non-royal personage - the 
Queen of Hearts. But the truth 
is that, divorced from Charles, 
she won’t be of as much inter- 
est to the public. If she's living 
with a banker boyfriend in a 
country house in Bucks, who 
will listen, riveted, to her every 
word on television? Who will 
long, in the watches of the 
night on the cancer ward, for a 
visit from the fairy princess 
herself? 

Once divorced, she will 
almost certainly experience 
double depression. For she 
will be losing a title and an 
identity as well as a marriage. 
Nearly everyone feels 
depressed on getting divorced. 
They may feel delighted to be 
free’of their partners, but they 
still feel miserably unhappy 
that all the hopes they had 
have officially died. In the 
same way as being married - a 
public act endorsed by law - is 
nothing like living together, so 
divorce is nothing like separa- 
tion. The day the decree nisi 
comes is often a day of griev- 
ing even for couples who still 
loathe each other. 

As a self-confessed depres- 
sive with self-esteem about as 
tail as a blade of recently mown 
grass. Diana will almost cer- 
tainly slump into despair again. 
Like many people with a wob- 
bly sense of themselves, she 
thrives on drama, and it won't 
be so easy to be dramatic when 
she’s Mrs Nobody. 

The divorce will be a relief 
to Charles. His pleasure can 
only be dimmed, however, hy 
the fact that the idea has been 
initiated, as always, by his 
mother, rather than himself - 
another humiliation that will 


serve 10 fuel his image as 
prince of wimps. 

And the children? Perhaps 
they will be relieved at the 
idea of a divorce, which Kill ai 
least end the constant sniping 
between their parents, and, in 
particular, the sexual revela- 
tions. which embarrass all chil- 
dren (no child ever wants to 
imagine their parents having 
sex with anyone, even each 
other). 

Bui more likely they will be 
extremely unhappy, for however 
much Lheir parents gripe about 
each other, nearly every child 
haTbours a fantasy lhaL one da) 
warring parents might fin all)' be 
united to give them a secure and 
loving family. The spectre of 
stepmothers and stepfathers 
Kill start to haunt their dreams 
and lheir mother's male friends 
will cease to be jolly uncles and 
more like threats. " 

It won’t be so easy 
for Diana to be 
dramatic when 
she’s Mrs Nobody 

These anxieties can only 
be compounded by the fact 
that the Queen confirmed 
that she had broached the 
subject to their parents just 
before Christmas - another 
sign of how incredibly insen- 
sitive the Royal Family is 
towards children. The Queen 
delivered the news only five 
days before a day when Harry 
and William should be peace- 
fully opening their stockings 
and singing carols, untrou- 
bled by lheir parents' tem- 
pestuous relationship. 

And how will their divorce 
affect us. the people? The 
Charles and Di affair has been 
as revolting and compulsive as 
the Roman Circus. Our better 
selves will be glad that the 
spectacle of two dangerous and 
damaged people tearing each 
other to shreds is coming to an 
end: our worse selves will be 
baying for more blood, more 
revelation, but only partly 
because we thrill to the sight of 
blood. There has been, and still 
is, something quite instructive 
about their appallingly humau 
and often archetypal' behav- 
iour. And one of the reasons we 
find it fascinating is because 
theirs is a ghastly morality tale 
from which we should all do 
well to learn. 
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U-turn brings rail freight back together 



CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

The Government has reversed its 


Brave face: Sir George 
Ttoung, Transport Secretary 


sight companies by reuniting 
the three recently separated 
companies in order to maximise 
the proceeds from the sale. 

Two bidders, which are both 
seeking to buy all three as a 
group, have been shortlisted by 
the Department of Transport, 
which means that the policy in- 
troduced last year of splitting up 
the profitable pan of BR's 
freight operations to maximise 
on-rail competition has been 
abandoned. 


The two remaining bidders 
are First Freight, a consortium 
of Loadhaul, one of the BR 
companies, and Omnitrax, a 
Denver-based rail haulier, and 
Wisconsin Central, the fast- 
growing rail freight company 
that recently bought Res, the 
operator of the mail trains and 
the Royal Train and which is 
also the main owner of New 
Zealand’s rail freight company. 
The two have beaten off com- 
petition from the two other 
BR freight companies. Main- 
line, which had the French 
SNCF as one of its partners, and 
Transrail, which had introduced 
an innovative new service Unk- 


ing London with Scotland, but 
apart from Wisconsin there 
was very little outside interest 
in the companies. 

Industry observers suggest 
that the three combined should 
obtain around £100m for the 
Government’s coffers, consid- 
erably more than if they had 
been sold separately because of 
the extra competition they 
would have faced. Julia Clarke 
of the Rail freight Users’ Group 
said: “The Treasury has always 
favoured selling the three as a 
combined deal because they are 
clearly worth more as one 
business." 

The Government yesterday 


i put a b 
U-turn last night. Sir George 
Young, the Transport Secretary, 
said: “It was dear from the bids 
that the market's strong pref- 
erence is fora combined sale of 
the three companies.” 

Sir George confirmed the 
view of many transport analysts 
who felt that rail, which now 
only has a 6 per cent share of 
the overall freight market, faced 
such extreme competition from 
road haulage that there was no 
need for on-rail competition. He 
said: “Bidders judge that a uni- 
fied frainload freight business 
wiQ be in the best position to in- 
crease rail's share of the freight 


market by offering customers an 
attractive alternative to road 
freight” 

However, Brian Wilson, 

Labour’s transport spokesman, 
said: “It cost millions of pounds 
in lawyers' fees and other costs 
to create three separate com- 
panies and now that has been 
wasted. 

“This is another example of 
how privatisation is being done 
on the hoof, with the sole aim 
of selling assets as quickly as 
possible.” 

There was also concern from 
freight users last night about the 
reunification of the three com- 
panies. Julia Clarke said: 


“There were signs that the com- 
petition between the three 
freight companies were bring- 
■ ing benefits for users by reduc- 
ing freight rates. Now that 
advantage will be last." 

There was also worry that if 
Wisconsin is allowed to gain 
control of the rail freight net- 
work it will be in a powerful mo- 
nopoly position. 

. ■ Keith McNair, director of 
fuel management at National 
Power, Britain’s largest rail 
freight user, which has just set 
up its own rail freight operation, 
.said he had no concerns about 
the re-formation of one com- 
pany. 


However, he said: “Wisoon- 


am nuuju vw j —-a r - 

ritfon if itwon control ofthe BR 
companies as it already has 
Res. We would prefer if there 
were two main competitors on 
rail” 

Under the Govenunenrs 
new regime for freight, the sale 
of the rail freight companies is 
likely to be completed early in 
the new year. 

. The ann ouncement of the 
shortlist for rail freight shows 
that rail privatisation is gather- 
ing pace, following this week’s 
ann ounceme nt of tne first three 


sale of Res earlier this month. 


Watchdog powers: Regulator says new proposals will enable UK ‘to keep ahead of liberalisation in the rest of the world’ 

Oftel plan sparks 
bitter BT clash 


MARY FAGAN 
Industrial Correspondent 

BT yesterday dashed openly 
with Don Cruickshank. director 
general of the industry watchdog 
Oftel, over his pursuit of “sweep- 
ing" new anti-competitive pow- 
ers. The company, which faces 
a reference to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission if it 
fails to reach some agreement on 
the issue, said that the extension 
of Orel's powers in this area, as 
detailed in a document published 
yesterday "should be a matter for 
Parliament". 

Alan Rudge. BTs deputy 
group managing director, said: 
"The new powers which the 
director general proposes to 
take for himself would give 
him virtually unchallengeable 
power to dedde that anything 
done in the British telecom- 
munications industry was anti- 
competitive. He would have 
almost absolute power, with 
no right of appeal to the courts 
or qthe^iiUercstcd body for im- 
partial analysis Tf he gets the 
facts wrong or his decision is 
mistaken." 

BT added: “The director 
general seems to have it in 
mind to go into a whale range 


of activities that would not nor- 
mally be considered anti-com- 
petitive, such as innovation and 
the Introduction of new ser- 
vices." The company also 
attacked the proposals as “as- 
symetric" singling out BT for 
regulation with no guarantee 
that its rivals would be treated 
in the same way. 

Mr Cruidahank's plan, which 
he says is in fact “de regulatory" 
is to put into BTs licence a gen- 
eral anti-competitive provision, 
replacing some of the dozens of 
individual conditions which at 
present govern BTs behaviour 
and which, according to Oftel, 
make investigation and action 
extremely difficult and time- 
consuming. He said that any fu- 
ture relaxation on BTs price 
controls or reduction in other 
regulations would not be pos- 
sible untQ such a safeguard is in 
place. 

Although Mr Cruickshank 
is consulting on the detail, he 
made dear his determination to 
go ahead. 

'There are no options here. 
This is a statement of a single 
proposal and how it would be 
applied. It seems to me that - 
where the market is and where 
it is going -unless we do some- 


thing like this we run the distinct 
danger of holding back com- 
petition," he said. 

Mr Cruickshank argued that 
he is doing no more than mak- 

^PariiamentHdadded: “This 
is probably the most important 
step we can take in the UK to 
keep ahead of liberalisation in 
the rest of the world." 

The latest statement by the 
regulator is the culmination of 
a year in which relations be- 
tween Oftel and the company 
appear increasingly strained. 

The pre-Christmas missive 
comes only days after BT was 
ordered by the MMC to pay the 
lion’s share of the £220m of 
costs when customers switch to 
hs competitors but wish to keep 
their existing telephone num- 
bers. Mr Cruickshank said that 
the arguments over “number 
portability 1 \vcrc one example of 
how the existing arrangements 
frustrate his ability to regulate. 

He said that another area of 
concern was BTs ability to 
delay the introduction of new 
services try rivals which need to 
use its wires. He said that the 
“accumulation of certain actions 
by BT could result in problems 
for competitors which are 



Don Cruickshank: Criticised by BT for seeking new powers against conduct which he considers to be anti -co mp et iti ve 


“extremely difficult to get at un- 
der BTs licence.” 

John Butler, director for reg- 
ulatory affairs, said that the pro- 
posals put forward yesterday 
result in unacceptable uncer- 
tainty for BT. u Wc have no way 


of knowing how the director 
general - or anyfutnre director 
general - would implement 
them.lt is an enormously wide 
power - a very wide discretion 
with no separate court and no 
right of appeal to go to anybody 


else for an objective and dis- 
passionate view of the case.” 

; ; Mr Buffer declined, to coup-, 
ment on whether the matter 
would end up with the MMC 
The cable television industry 
was swift to welcome the pro- 


posals as an important boost far 
competition. A spokesman said 
that the situation as it now. 
stood lacked, the certainty o£“ef- 
fective and timely control” by 
Oftel. 

Comment, page 17 


French groups 
plan to split 
Mid Kent assets 


The takeover frenzy among the 
utilities took a novel twist with 
Saur and General des Eaux of 
France proposing to split the as- 
sets of Mid Kent Holdings, the 
water company in which they al- 
ready jointly hold 39 per cent, 
writes Mary Fagan. 

The French groups said that 
in the absence of a reference U> 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission - inevitable under 
the rules governing the indus- 
try - thev- would have an- 
nounced yesterday a bid at 
about 44tip a share, valuing 
Mid Kent at £75m. Shares in the 

company surged 70pio430p. 

Under the proposed offer. 
Generalc dcs Eaux would 
merge part of Mid Kent with its 
neighbouring subsidiary. Folke- 
stone and Dover Whter Services. 
Saur would merge its pan with 
South East Water and some re- 
maining assets would be jointly 
held. The French groups said 
that the joint initiative was not 
intended to set a precedent but 
was well-suited to the situation 
in the region. Mid Kent, how- 
ever, said the announcement 
was unsolicited and unwelcome 
and could result in a prolonged 
period of uncertainty. 

According to the partners, the 
move would result in benefits 


which “are such that the inter- 
ests of the customers in the area 
in which the three companies 
operate, and the regulator's 
ability to compare effectively the 
performance of water suppliers 
in the southern region, will be 
enhanced”. Assuming a 
favourable outcome on the 
MMC inquiry, they would seek 
the approval of the Mid Kent 
hoard. 

Ofwau the water industry 
regulator, said the planned 


takeover bid might fall within 
the jurisdiction of the European 
Commission. The watchdog 
also warned that it would be 
concerned about the loss of any 


comparator in the industry 
which could “impair the ability 
of Ian Byatt, Ofwal’s director 


general, to cany out his duties". 

In the past. Ofwat has de- 
manded stiff price reductions to 
offset any damage to competi- 
tion. It aiso suggested recently 
it may be ap p rop ria te for preda- 
tors to seek a stock market list- 
ing for their UK water interests. 

Ofwat said the most similar 
and recent proposed merger 
was between East Surrey Water 
and Sutton District Wrier 
where they agreed a 3.5 percent 
price reduction over and above 
that already in place. 


Granada has ‘firepower’ to raise bid 


MATHEW HORSMAN 
and JOHN SHEPHERD 

Granada has got “plenty of 
firepower” in the event that it 
needs to raise its £3 Jbn cash- 
and-shares bid for Forte. 

The assertion, made by a 
Granada insider, came as the 
company’s bankers confirmed 
that a £L5bn syndicated loan to 
help finance the acquisition 
had been over-subscribed. 

All told, 16 banks accepted 


sub-underwriting terms cover- 
ing £200m from the three lead 
bankers, ABN-Amro, BZW 
Syndications and Chemical 
Bank, proving, they said, that 
“the banking community has in- 
dicated a heavy measure of 
support for Granada and its 
offer for Forte ” 

Any raised offer for Forte 
would probably require addi- 
tional cash. The Granada source 
said yesterday that it was not the 
time to discuss making a high- 


er bid. But Granada’s fiscal 
conservatism, its strongly cash- 
generative businesses and its 13 
per cent stake in the cable and 
satellite broadcaster BSkyB 
combined to give it “plenty of 
scope if a higher bid proves 
necessary”. 

Meanwhile, Granada got an 
additional boost from the City 
in the form of a reasonably pos- 
itive report from Merrill Lynch, 
the merchant bank. It stressed 
that Granada had the manage- 


ment ability to tackle Forte’s 
range of restaurants and bud- 
get hotels, even if there were 
questions about its under- 
standing of the four-star and 
five-star businesses. 

Merrill Lynch, which called on 
both sides to provide more de- 
tailed information about their 
plans, was harder on Forte, 
suggesting thatSir Rocco Forte, 
its chairman and chief executive, 
should split the two roles. In ad- 
dition. it said the current man- 


agement “was slow to take ac- 
tion on the ground" and that it 
had chosen the wrong defence 
strategy when it announced 
broad demerger plans earlier 
this month. 

Separately, the Takeover 
Panel ruled for a second time 
yesterday that Granada’s con- 
troversial plans to enhance 
Forte profib by £L00m a year 
if its bid is successful were 
“fairly presented” to analysts 
and the public. 


No final 
payout 
from 

MDIS 


DAVID HELLIER 

McDonnell Information Sys- 
tems Group, the beleaguered 
computer services company, 
produced further misery for its 
shareholders yesterday when it 
said it will not be paying a final 
dividend for the year. 

It also said that its year-end 
figures will include exception- 
al provisions of around £20m as 
a result of the closure of some 
nonrcore operations, the cost of 
about 170 redundancies and 
other write-offs. . ■ 

“This has been just one 
unmitigated disaster from start 
to finish,” said one institution- 
al shareholder who participat- 
ed in the flotation of the 
company last March. 

The shares have fallen from 
260p to just 36.5p - down 24 Jp 
yesterday - after a series of 
profit warnings and other bad 
news. The exceptional provi- 
sions will include a large write- 
down fbrthe disposal of surplus 
property that is currently being # 
sold. - 

The company said that prof- 
it&foc the . year to 31- December 
1996, will depend on the suc- 
cessful outcome of its new 
strategy, which is to concentrate 
on its core operations in tbe UK 
and the US. 

The board, with Ian Hay 
Davison as chairman, is confi- 
dent that revenues in the core 
UK and US operations will con- 
tinue to grow and that the re- 
focusing strategy will lead to a 
reduced cost base. 

A company spokesman said 
yesterday that John Klein, the 
new chief executive, was clear 
about the strategy and pre- 
pared to take decisive action. 

The company said that the 
combination of profits in the 
core UK markets and signifi- 
cant fosses in tbe US operations 
meant that these businesses 
would broadly break even in 
1995, before exceptional items 
were taken into account. 

Comment, page 17. 


Flextech confirms SelecTV talks 


MATHEW HORSMAN 
and DAVID HELLIER 


Flextech, tbe cable and satellite 
programmer, yesterday con- 
firmed it had held talks with Se- 
lecTV, the independent 
television company currently 
for sale, and that “it and its ad- 
visers continue to monitor the 
position closely”. 

Confirmation of its interest. 
Erst revealed in the Independent 
on Tuesday, may have been 
one factor in the delay to a heav- 
Oy-lrailed bid for ScleCTV from 
Pearson, the media giant that is 
preparing a £45 m offer. 

It emerged last night that 
Pearson's bid wOl almost cer- 
tainly be put off until the new 
year. It was speculated yester- 


day that Flextech could make a 
formal offer in early January, 
and then request access to Se- 
lecTV’s accounts and adequate 
time to perform due diligence. 

A source dose to SelecTV, 
however, said yesterday: “So far 
they have not offered us any- 
thing we are interested in.” 

Ffextcch is believed to be dis- 
cussing an all-share deal, under 
which it would swap its stock in 
Scottish Televirion in return 
for a controlling stake in Se- 
lecTV. 

Pearson’s advisers have been 
reviewing tbe accounts since 
early last month. An informal 
deadline of the middle of this 
week proved impossible to 
meet, and the two sides will re- 
sume discussions after the 
Christmas break. 


Pearson is offering cash, but 
its bid is contingent on the sale 
of SelecTVs loss-making cable 
channel and its 15 per cent stake 
in MAI, the 1TV licence bold- 
er for the south of England- The 
rump, consisting of SelecTVs 
programming library and its 
production companies, would 
then cosL Pearson a net £10m* 

SelecTV has a successful 
track record producing inde- 
pendent televirion programmes 
tor the UK market. In addition 
to its trademark Birds of a 
Feather, it has been responsible 
for such scries as Auf Wieder- 
sehn , Pet and Shine On Harvey 
Moon. 

It has also made series star- 
ring Tracey Ullman, the ac- 
tress-wife of Allan McKeown, 
SelecTVs chief executive. 


The company last night sup- 
plied details of the relationship 
between Ms ULman’s own com- 
pany, Mabellino, and SelecTV. 
For the current series, Thicey 
Takes On, SelecTV has put up 
an advance to secure worldwide 
distribution rights forlO years. 
Mabellino, with a licence fire 
from HBO, the US broadcast- 
er, will make the series. 

That marks a change from 
previous arrangements between 
Ms Ullman and SelecTV, when 
the UK company was respon- 
sible for the production. 

The change brings the rela- 
tionship between the series star 
and the production company 
into line with American prac- 
tice, where such distribution and 
production deals are more com- 
mon. 
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Flotation would 
value Goldman 
Sachs at $10bn 


DAVID USBORNE 

New York 

Goldman Sachs will be valued 
at SlObn (£6J>bn) if it decides 
to abandon its status as Wall 
Street’s most celebrated private 

mi h lJ i fc t^n % wxwyA r TLL. 


value would represent a pre- 
mium of at least twice its esti- 
mated book value. 

There is now a broad expec- 
tation among analysts in New 
York that the 127 -year-old firm 
wffl opt to seR shares to the pub- 
lic for the first time next year. 
The speculation has been fu- 
elled by a sharp recovery in prof- 
its this year and comments 
yesterday from its chairman, Jon 


at least under consideration. 

“Based on what I’ve seen in 

the last couple of weeks, I think 
it is likely to happen next year,” 
remarked Perrin Long, a vet- 
eran Wall Street observer at 
Brown Brothers Haniman. “It 
would be the end of an era.” 
Goldman Sadis, whose part- 
ners would stand to receive 
huge financial benefits from a 
flotation, has considered going 
public no fewer than five times 
in 25 yean. In 1986, the finn’s 
management committee voted 
in iavour of a safe, but it fell foul 
of disagreements between its 
then partners. 

Mr Long was among analysts 
suggesting that a premium of 


twice net worth or even more 
is a realistic aim for the com- 
pany, given the recent strong 
demand for brokerage house 
stocks on Wall Street. “What 
people wOl be buying is the name 
and tiie prestige.” 

Earlier this week, it emerged 
that the partnership earned 
$137bn before taxes for its lat- 
est fiscal year, a dramatic im- 
provement on 1994 when it 
registered earnings of $508 m. 
Bonuses of up to Sim have also 
been distributed this month. 

Partners will also have been 
encouragedty the successful re- 
cent flotation of Donaldson, 
fAiflo n & Jenrette, another 
Wall Street brokerage, that was 
able to sell 20 per cent of its 
shares at 1.5 times book value. 

Talking to the Financial 
Tunes, Mr Corane confirmed 
that a flotation was indeed un- 
der consideration. “I would 
like tbe partners to have a 
chance to think about this and 
be fully informed,” he said. 

Some analysts believe that 
partners in the firm are stiH di- 
vided into two camps on the is- 
sue. Those in favour of a 
flotation will be eyeing the ben- f; 
efip of their hoklmgs in the firm' ' 
being made instantly more liq- • 
uid. An opposing coalition of 
partners is reported to be ar- 
guing that the firm can best 
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A watchdog with absolute power cannot be right 


*With the bit between 
his teeth, Mr 
- Cniickshank shows no 
agh of backing off. in 
these circumstances 
the argument will 
■ have to he decided by 
the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission' 


aho^Lw^ 3 ,DI froin cus *°mer5 
rcmlS !^ s wrong with (he system for 
regulating privatised utilities The enm- 

down to a relatively shn- 

5ss“Fi - toSM 

SgK 

25S?!^“ to ^ regulatory encroach- 
35? °5™ e re ^ v f rds of monopoly, as it usu- 
Sh? 1 S?™* tobea tot of sym- 

^objection to “sweeping new 
iT/r^ description) being demanded 

oy Don Cniickshank, director-general of 
uttel, seems to be a case in point. 

What the regulator wants to do is replace 
the 76 specific clauses in BT’s licence 
addressing anti-competitive behaviour with 
a catch-all measure that would allow him to 
act first and argue the toss later. The prob- 
lem with the present set-up is that with every 
new case of monopolistic abuse, a specific 
licence amendment has to be designed to 
outlaw it Until the change is made, which 
can often take some time. BT makes bay. 

Furthermore, Mr Cniickshank argues, 

P nmnnovl ... n „..U I : _ _ . , _ 



MiM 

competition policy m iuuvn oi toe rest oi 
Europe. On the face of it, aD reasonable 


enough stuff, and not in truth particularly 
onerous. BT is not, for instance, being 
asked willingly to give up market share, as 
has occurred in some other industries. 

On the basis of the proposals put forward 
in yesterday’s statement of intention, how- 
ever, BT may have a point. If BT’s reading 
of the document is correct, Mr Cniickshank 
may indeed be going a step too far. He is, 

self; unless he takes leave o/ussenses.' he 
will pretty much be able to do what he tikes. 
Without proper checks and safeguards - and 
there are few enough of those in place for 
regulators anyway - that cannot be right. 

Nor can it be right to deprive BT of the 
fruits of innovation in the manner proposed. 
What Mr Cniickshank seems to be asking 
for is that BT make available to all com- 
petitors any proposed new service and prod- 
uct sufficiently far in advance of launch to 
allow them to respond with their own offer- 
ings. Even for a dominant player tike BT this 
would be a law so draconian as to stifle all 
incentive to product innovation and inven- 
tion. The result might well be less choice and 
product differentiation, not more. The reg- 
ulator would also be able to ban a new prod- 
uct as anti-competitive, regardless of the 
investment already made by BT 
With the bit between his teeth, Mr Croick- 
shank shows no sign of backing off. In these 
circumstances, the argument will have to be 
decided by the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, for BT is m no mind to accept 


the regulator's demands. There is nothing 
wrong with a general prohibition on anti- 
competitive behaviour, but Lhe MMC will 
need to balance this with adequate channels 
of appeal and new safeguards to prevent 
abuse of regulatory power. The demand for 
advance warning of product innovation is 
ludicrous and needs to be dropped 
altogether. 

Clarke’s forecasts in 
consumers’ hands 

T here was something for both the opti- 
mists and the pessimists in the national 
accounts for the third quarter - but on bal- 
ance the pessimists had the stronger case. 

We already knew that the dismally low 
growth of 0.4 per cent would have melted 
away to virtually nothing without an increase 
in stockbu tiding. Now wc know that the 
economy would have fallen back if con- 
sumers had not dipped into their savings in 
a big way to finance expenditure. 

If consumers are willing to run lower sav- 
ing from now on, the outlook for 1996 could 
be as rosy as the Chancellor maintains. 
Helped by tax cuts, real personal disposable 
incomes are expected to rise by 2.75 percent 
next year. This translates into a rise in con- 
sumer expenditure of 35 per cent because 
the Treasury assumes that the savings ratio 
will fall in 1996 to the level it has already 
reached in the third quarter of 1995. 


However, in its forecast for the economy 
published earlier this week, the OECD pre- 
dicted a much more sedate 23 per cent 
increase for consumer spending, largely 
because it is sceptical about a sustained fall 
in the savings ratio. Against a background 
of chronic job insecurity and high indebt- 
edness, the OECD's view of what will hap- 
pen to the savings ratio seems more plausi- 
ble. All the more so, since Lhe next few 
months are likely to see particular weakness 
in the economy as companies run down 
excess stocks. A sign that the long-awaited 
inventory adjustment was under way came 
in the fall in imports in November in trade 
with countries outside the European Union- 
Consumers may bail out the Chancellor’s 
rosy forecast for the economy in 1996. But 
lhe balance of probabilities at this stage is 
that they won't 

A hard story to 
swallow at MDIS 

I f you like listening to tali stories, try this 
one around the Christmas fireside: shares 
in McDonnell Information Systems (MDIS), 
the troubled computer software group, are 
now so low that they represent good value 
on recovery grounds. This contrarian view 
could be heard around the City yesterday, 
which if nothing else confirms that the parti/ 
season has been a particularly heady one. 
After a series of three profit warnings and 


yesterday’s news of £20m of exceptional pro- 
visions and a passing of the dividend, shares 
in MDIS now trade at 36-5p, compared with 
260p at the time of the dotation. 

The first profits warning came within six 
months of the flotation and left sharehold- 
ers casting suspicious glances at Barings 
Capital Investors, the venture capitalists, 
which made £48m out of selling its stake in 
the company when the company was listed. 
A second profits warning came in January 
this year, causing the shares to fall from I06p 
to 74p as the company announced delays in 
orders from the public sector for its software 
equipment And a third setback occurred in 
September, leading to the resignation of 
Jerry Causley, who brought the company to 
market, as chief executive. 

After such a run of news one might have 
expected the market to be immune to bad 
tidings. Not so. Yesterday's exceptional pro- 
visions, uncertain trading and the passing of 
this year's final dividend, knocked a further 
24p off the shares. Neither of the advisers 
to the flotation. Barings and NatWest Secu- 
rities. will be allowed to forget this in a hurry. 

Ian Hay Davison, the chairman, who fell 
ill at the tail-end of last year with pancre- 
atitis. now thinks he has the blocks m place 
to buOd the company up again. After such 
a performance, however, to believe the 
story is over requires a double measure of 
Christmas spirit. Anybody templed to spend 
a little pin money on the shares must regard 
it as no better than 3 throw of the dice. 




Bertelsmann 
expected in £1.3bn 
joint bid for CLT 


Topping day out for Tory minister in a deep hole 
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MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

US-style media merger mania 
last night crossed the Atlantic 
with a vengeance, as speculation 
mounted that the German TV 
and the pubfishing giant Ber- 
telsmann and two French part- 
ners would bid more than $2bn 
(£13hn) for control of CLX the 
Luxembourg-based broadcaster. 

Although the companies in- 
sisted a bid was not immin ent, 
they shied from outright denial 
of strong rumours in Germany. 

Analysts on the Continent 
and in London said the poten- 
tial bid could marfctbe start of 
a wave of mergers and cross- 
shareholdings, as media com- 
panies prepare for the next 
stage in television's revolution 
- the transition to digital TV 

The possibility of a bid for 
CLT, which owns stakes in UK 
Talk Radio and in die consor- 
tium that won the Channel 5 li- 
cence battle, also fuelled 
speculation that Rupert Mur- 
doch would soon enter the fray, 
perhaps in league with the Ger- 
man media magnate, Leo 
Kirch. There have already been 
rumours that Mr Murdoch 
would seek to take a 30 per cent 


stake in CLX through hk 40 per 
cent-owned BSkyB, the UK 
satellite and cable broadcaster. 

Mr Murdoch’s senior Euro- 
pean television executive, 
BSkyB’s Sam Chisholm, trav- 
elled to Germany two weeks ^*0 
and was believed to have dis- 
cussed media joint ventures 
with Mr Kirch. 

One of Bertelsmann’s likely 
partners in any CUT bid, the 
French media company Canal 
Plus, has invested heavily in dig- 
ital satellite broadcasting, and is 
already Europe’s largest pay-TV 
broadcaster, with 34 per cent of 
the market. BSkyB, second in 
the market, has about 30 per 
cent. 

Bertelsmann’s other partner 
is Havas, the French publishing 
group, whic h has shareholdings 
m both Canal Pins and CLX 

A n ear-60 per cent indirect 
stake in CLT is owned by Group 
Bruxelles Lambert, which is 
eager to trade out of what it 
views as a risky and expensive 
business. Haras has the re- 
maining 40 per cent of CLT 

The European pay-TV mar- 
ket could grow by as much as 
25 per cent a year by the end of 
the decade, according to a just- 
published study by Daiwa Se- 


curities. The main driver is 
likely to be digital television, 
which will bring as many as 200 
channels to European viewers. 

Three large but so far loose- 
ly tied pay-TV groups have 
emerged in Europe. CLT al- 
ready has dose ties to Bertels- 
mann and C» nal Plus through 
joint ventures in Germany and, 
Hke Canal Plus, has Havas as 
one of its main shareholders. All 
three broadcasters have agreed 
common standards for trans- 
mission and encryption, a fac- 
tor believed to be key to the 
overall success of new digital 
services. 

In the UK BSkyB has gone 
hs own way, at leak to date. It 
could, however, develop closer 
ties to the third big force, the 
Kirch Group, which in turn 
has ties with S3vio Berlusconi 
in Italy and the Richemont 
Group's Filmnet/Nethold 
operations. But digital television 
is likely to be very expensive to 
develop, and that is one factor 
fuelling the takeover 
speculation. 

Mr Kirch, BSkyB and Canal 
Plus have already secured near- 
ly all the slots available on the 
Astra digital satellites, to be 
launched in the next 18 months. 
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This hole, 405 metres long, 40 metres wide and 23 metres deep, was yesterday “topped 
out" by the Transport Minister, Steven Norris fin the bucket). It will eventually be North 
Greenwich station on the £2.1bn Jubilee Line, opening Mach 1998. Photograph: Edward Webb 


Economy: Strong spending by consumers helps to offset fall in profits and larger current account deficit 

Lower incomes trigger raid on savings 




PAUL WALLACE 
Economics Editor 


Real incomes fall ... 


but consumer spending rises ... as savings get run down ... and current account stays in deficit 
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' . » t ^ Fresh signs of weakness in the 

, -.A «. ; si*: \\ l IS economy emerged as real per- 
=4f - M j? [i J •. i ” ‘ jsonal deposable income fell 

L. _ t _ for the second successive quar- 

ter. Profits also declined and the 
, financial surplus of industrial 
and commercial companies fell- 
to its lowest for two years. 

! ' However, strong invisible 
learnings meant that the current 
account deficit was less tita n the 
City had been expec ting. 

The be Icrvr-trend growth in 
the non-oil economy of 03 per 
cent in the third quarter was sus- 
tained by consumers dipping 
into then - savings- Consumer 

spending rose by 0.6 per cent -* 

sBgbtiy lower than the initial es- 
timate - even though real per- 
sonal disposable income feD 
bv 03 per cent. 

' As a result, the savings ratio 
- expressed as a percentage of 
total personal disposable in- 
come - fell from 93 per cent m 
the second quarter to 8.6 per 
cent, the lowest for five yeare. 
City analysts disagreed over 
liw'inierpretatkHi of tins plunge 
in savings. . 

"it would be most surprising 

to see the ratio stay this low, 

akmc ^ any tonher. » ^ J 
tag will grow more slowly in 
im than income," said Sunon 
Briscoe, economist at NIkko 

E HwSker, Ian Shepherds^ 
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ty ff s nm ns would giStam 

covers - is 1996. m 

Spending was strongest on 

se^^up by 0.S percent 

bite phone calls and^^J; 
Expemfiture on duxaWJ® ^ g 
a7per cent, with a decline m 
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purchases of cars offset by 
strong growth in outlays on 
household durables such as fur- 
niture, computers and white 
goods. Spending on non-durable 
goods rose only 0.4 per cent 
The need for strong con- 
sumer spending to sustain the 
economic recoveiy was under- 


lined by a fall of 1.1 per cent in 
formation. 


Ilwafa 

gross fixed capital 
Although this was an improve- 
ment on the initial estimate of 
a 23 per cent decline, it left 
fixed investment just 1.6 per 
cent higher on the third quar- 
ter of 1994. 

The outlook for higher in- 


vestment took a knock as gross 
trading profits fell l.S per cenL 
While this was mainly in the 
North Sea sector, non-oil in- 
dustrial and commercial com- 
panies also showed a small 
decline in profits, net of stock 
appreciation, of 03 per cent. 

This brought the annual rate 
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of profit growth down from 9 
per cent in the second quarter 
to 5.6 per cent By contrast, 
profits of non-oil industrial and 
commercial non-oil companies 
rose in 1994 by 14 per cent. 

Kevin Darlington, economist 
at Hoare Govett, said: “The 
combination of economic slow- 


Christmas boost for high street 
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nic cicum 

and NIGEL COPE 

RetaSers were expressing ca»- 
tious optimism yesterday that a 
rise in pre-Christmas sales com- 
Incf wftr miphf helo 





past 12 months. 

Although store chains re- 
fused 10 give precise figures for 
sales in the shopping count- 
down to 25 December, the gen- 
eral picture they painted was 
more hopeful than last year. 

Clothes retailers were one of 
the biggest losers earlier this 
year, hit by the unusually mud 
autumn- But there appears to 
be some evidence of a pick-up 
in trading- 


Transax, Europe’s largest 
cheque guarantee company, 
said a survey of authorisation re- 
quests made from a sample of 
19,000 high street outlets 
showed the average spend was 
£128. Cheque authorisations 
have risen 3 per cent since last 
year. Some categories are do- 
ing significantly better, includ- 
ing fashion and footwear sales, 

up 4 per cent, and menswear 
with a 12 per cent rise. 

The biggest improvement is 
in electrical stores, where av- 
erage cheque values are 15 per 
cent op on 1994. 

James May, directorgeneral 
at the British Retail Consor- 
tium, said: “What we are see- 
ing in terms of figures we 


receive and in anecdotal evi- 
dence is a mood of cautious op- 
timism. Sales are up about 3-4 
per cent in value terms and 
1-2 per cent in volume terms. It 
is not a great boom but it is still 
a picture of modest growth. 

“One thing different from last 
year is that there is not so 
much of a North-South divide. 
Last year, Scotland was steam- 
ing ahead. This year, things 
seem fairly even." 

Many large out-of-town 
shopping centres have had a 
bumper fesive season. Lakeside 
shopping centre, in Thurrock, 
Essex, recorded 32,000 cars en- 
tering its car park on Monday, 
up 12 per cent on the equiva- 
lent day last year. 


“Many retailers are saying it 
is the best single day of week- 
day trading they have ever 
had," the centre’s manager, 
Chris Fear, said. 

Smaller items such as books. 
CDs and fragrances have fared 
welL WH Smith declined to 
comment on trading. However, 
it is thought that its Compaq 
multimedia PCs, which retail for 
between £1,099 and £1,699, 
have been selling welL 

Salty Collinson, executive of- 
ficer at Oxford Street Retailers 
Association in London, said 
business was up between 5 and 
10 percent in all stores, boosted 
by tourist trade. “People are not 
throwing their hands np in the 
air but they are happy enough.” 


down, the now fading non-oil 
commodity price shock and 
margin pressure has wrought a 
marked slowdown in profits 
growth." 

Despite cutting back on fixed 
investment, the financial surplus 
of industrial and commercial 
companies fell from £29bn in the 
second quarter to £23bn, its low- 
est for two years. However, ac- 
cording to Mr Shepherdson. 
“companies still have very strong 
b alance -sheets " 

City economists gave a 
favourable reception to the lat- 
est figures on the balance of 
payments. “They show that the 
overseas account will not act as 
a constraint on policy nor as a 
thorn in the side of Lhe au- 
thorities." Mr Briscoe said. 

The deficit on the current ac- 
count worsened marginally to 
£1.3bn. However, this was 
£600m better than the City had 
been expecting. In addition, 
there was a sharp downward re- 
vision to the second quarter 
from the initial estimate of 
£2.4bn to £1.2bn. The im- 
provement occurred mainly be- 
cause of upward revisions to 
income from services, up by 
£640m. Investment income in- 
creased by £460m. 

Invisible earnings showed a 
surplus of £2.0bn in the third 
quarter, much the same as in the 
previous three months. The 
Surplus on investment income 
rose by £100m to LLlbn, while 
the surplus on trade in services 
fell from £1.7bn to £1.6bn. 

Overseas direct investment 
into the UK was £43bn in the 
third quarter, taking overall in- 
flow in the first nine months of 
the year to £il.2bn, almost 
double the total for 1994. The 
largest inward acquisitions were 
the purchases of Kleinwort 
Benson by Dresdner Bank and 
Warburg's investment h ankin g 
operations by SBC. 

Comment, above 
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High Court ruling on fictitious banks 

The Bank of England has obtained a High Court ruling to stop 
Shaikh Aly Bin Mohamed El-Naiday. alias Aty Maty, from pos- 
ing as the executive of a number of banks, all of which are ficti- 
tious. Working from an address in Haringey, London, Mr 
El-Naiday. an Egyptian passport holder, operates in the UK and 
abroad. The City police are investigating. 

Quarterly rise for house prices 

House prices in the three months to the end of September rose 
significantly compared to the previous quarter, according to fresh 
figures from the Land Registry. The figures, which are not sea- 
sonally adjusted, showed detached properties rose by 3.89 per 
cent, while semis rose by 239 per cent. Terraced prices went up 
2.4 per cent, with the small est rise recorded for flats and maisonettes 
at 0.7 per cent. 

UK insurer takes over French underwriter 

Independent Insurance, the recently listed UK insurer, yester- 
day announced it has taken over La Palatine Assurances, the Bench 
underwriting subsidiary of AMR, a large German insurance firm. 
Independent is being paid some £18m to take on La Palatine’s 
liabilities. The UK company's share price rose 27p to £3.61 at 
the announcement. 

Legal victory for Lloyd's names 

Lloyd’s names won an important legal victory against members' 
agents, who have now been judged liable for losses incurred by 
names negligently placed after 1989 on poor performing syndi- 
cates. The judgement in the Fellrira name's claim importantly 
relates to the new members' agents’ regime begun in 1990. which 
supposedly removed them from responsibility for underwriting 
performance. 

Biotech drug identified in Aids research 

British Biotech shares gained 52p to £1730 yesterday after one 
of its drugs was highlighted as a possible suppressant of the Aids 
virus. Robert Gallo, the controversial researcher into the disease, 
writing in the prestigious American scientific journal. Science , 
claimed that three proteins may control HIV in its early stages. 
Analysts were quick to identify British Biotech's BB-10010, as 
the only genetically engineered source of the MIP-alpha protein, 
which other research suggests could be the most important of the 
three highlighted by Mr Gallo. 
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The Aktakes World's elaborate movement shows the time of day 
simultaneously in three distinct tbneaones: local time with its 
hour and minute hands, and the time in two other bmoones by the 
watch’s 24-houi graduations and plane-tipped special hind. 

Simple to operate, the Atnuas WotU> provides exceptional legibility 
under all light conditions. 


AVAILABLE FROM SELECTED JEWELLERS 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND- 
FOR YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST TELEPHONE 0171 637 5167 


BREITLING SA, PD. Box 1132. SWITZERLAND - 3540 GRENCHEN 
m.- 41 65 / 51 11 31, Fax: 41 65 / 53 1009 
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T HE INVEST M ENT COLOIX 

Cditcj by Tom St evens o\ 


Outlook brightens for property 


A loi of water has flowed under the 
bridge since the capital profits made 
Jn the property' market were the prin- 
cipal topics of dinner party conversa- 
tions from Canary Wharf to John 
Q'Groats. Bricks and mortar are no 
longer the best investments millions ol 
aspiring capitalists have ever made. 
House prices are less volatile than 
share prices but houses ha\ e dropped 
in value or simply stagnated tor six 
vears now. 

Since 1%3 the FT-SE All Share 
index has climbed from the low 4tl0s 
to 1 .SOU. and even the Great Crash of 
I«S 7 _ u hen share prices fell by _'0 per 
cent in o matter of days - now looks 
less alarming in the context of the over- 
all upward trend. 

Meanwhile Halifax Building Soc- 
iety's index of UK house prices stood 
at last month, down 15 per cent 
from the 1°$9 peak. Overall, prices 
have nvi more than doubled since the 
index was rebased mi q $3. 

To put matters in perspective the 
retail price index has risen 72 per eent 
over the same period, which leaves 
property still out-performing the index 
Miiee 1VS5. But it has been an invest- 
ment disaster on a masshe scale over 
the second half of the period.. 

Even that is an over-simplification, 
however, because the fall since 19S9 
v. as almost entirely concentrated in the 
period lQS'i-'C. Since then price trends 
have been almost entirely flat. 

The point has now been emphatically 
made that there is nothing magical 
about the property market that allows 
it to ignure the principles of value - 
actual' and perceived - which under- 
lie all other investments. 

it therefore follows that house prices 
are as much a cyclical phenomenon as 
any other asset, and property can be 
under-valued as well as over-valued. 

Tite price of property relative to 
national earnings has indeed fallen 
hack from u peak of five limes to little 
more than three times, which is right 
at the bottom end of the historical 
range. 

The incipient recovery in property 
prices in 1 *M 3 was choked off by an up- 
turn in interest rates, an increase in job 
insecurity and the rises in personal tax- 
ation announced in the budgets of 1*W3 
and 1««4. 

But that setback strengthens the case 
for a mo Jest recovery in housing 
turnover and property values in 1996 
when the latest mortgage reductions 
take effect - and the lax cuts an- 
nounced last month find their way into 
buyers’ pockets. 

The balance of supply and demand 
also favours a recovery in property 
prices. New house building is still 
depressed, construction costs have 


already been squeezed to the bone by 
recession, and it is visibly cheaper to 
buy accommodation of the same qual- 
jty and location than it is to rent. 

“The experts are cautiously opti- 
mistic. Halifax, for example, is fore- 
casting a modest 2 per cent rise in 
prices and a IQ per cent increase in 
turnover in the coming year. John 
Charcol. a leading firm o£ mortgage 
advisers, is expecting a 3 percent rise 
in prices on an a per cent increase in 
turnover. 

Not enough, perhaps, to start a buy- 
ing boom - or even lift more than a 
handful out of negative equity. But 
1096 could arguably be the best year 
since I9SV for bricks and mortar! 

Redland still 
has bounce 

There is a price at which anything is 
for sale and. having slumped from an 
already sharply discounted flotation 
price of 65p in’ June 1994 to just 20p, 
Ernietnix. despite its well-documented 
problems, has probably reached iL 

Thai said, it is hard to see why Red- 
land. one of the giants of the building 
materials sector, is bothering with a 
ready- mixed concrete and aggregates 
group worth less than £4ra. With En- 
nemix warning shareholders to sit on 


their hands it is not immediately ap- 
parent that the deal is worth the man- 
agement time. 

In the three years before it came to 
the market, Enneraix lost more than 
£8m. 

Despite that it persuaded share- 
holders to stump up £4.5m when 
Coaled, most of which has been poured 
down the drain. The problems since 
then have been legion. 

One manager successfully claimed 
constructive dismissal, other directors 
look pay cuts, the dividend was passed 
and Nottinghamshire County Council 
blocked a proposal to extend one of the 
company's key quarries. The shares 
slipped to half Enne mix's net asset 
value (hence their attraction to Red- 
land) before bouncing 13p to 33p af- 
ter Redland picked up 29.9 per cent of 
the equity. 

The deal is irrelevant to Redland in 
investment terms, which will come as 
little relief to anyone who followed the 
New Year lips of our sister Sunday pa- 
per a year ago. Redland shares have 
been atrocious performers partly 
thanks to dismal trading in the com- 
pany’s main markets but mainly be- 
cause of the decision to cut the 
dividend early in the year. 

The decline until last month was re- 
lentless but. just pennies from the low 
reached by the shares hi 1992, the con- 
striction sector's bleakest hour, they 
suddenly turned the comer and from 


a low of 526p have bounced to 384p, 




Redland: at a glance 


Martel value: £2.00bn. share price 385p 


Trading record 


Pre-tax profits (Em) 


Dividends per share (pence) 25.0 


1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Forecast 

r-’ja 

_ .1-89 

2J22 

2r47. " 


186 

199 

279 

373 

380 


. .18.6 

26.1. 

. ».a . 

•••;■ 33.4,; 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

19.4 

18.7 


Free cash flow 

Em 



1990 91 92 93 94 


Share price 

pence 



300 




.. 1991 92 93 


95 . 


up 2p yesterday. Al that level they trade 
on a prospective pricc/eamings ratio 
of only about 10 next year, a sizeable 
discount to the rest of the market, 
which is not too unreasonable given 
Redland’s exposure to the fast declin- 
ing west German housing market 

With a yield of 5.5 per cent however, 
and signs of an upturn in housing at 
home, the bounce has a way still to go. 

Biotech babe on 
the bandwagon 

Large and small, biotechnology stocks 
are jumping on the bandwagon created 
by the recent surge in British Biotech 
shares. Yesterday it was the turn of K5 
Biomedix, a tiny group brought to the 
new Alternative Investment Market in 
October. 

The group is raising £3 -82m to fur- 
ther research on three of its most in- 
teresting drugs and help shore up a 
balance sheet which in May was hit by 
a £1.04m deficit on the profit and loss 
account. The placing and open offer 
through mini-merchant bank English 
Trust is being offered to existing share- 
holders on a one-for-15 basis at 90p a 
share. 

The company's best near-term 
prospect is a treatment for rheumatoid 
arthritis, which has shown promising 
results in human trials. Of 33 patients 
who used the drug, 76 per cent showed 
an improvement that lasted from one 
to nearly three years in in dividual cases. 
The second-phase trials begin next year 
and if KSB can do a licensing deal with 
a big pharmaceuticals group in 1997, 
ihe drug could be on the market fay the 
following year. 

With an osteoarthritis drag also un- 
der development, KSB would be at- 
tacking a combined market currently 
worth around S6bn world-wide if it is 
successful. In its favour, both the 
“new” compounds are actually one or 
more old drugs already approved for 
use against different ailments, thus al- 
lowing what is usually a long-winded 
approval process to be circumvented 
to some extent. 

KSB is also developing what could 
be an interesting line in monoclonal an- 
tibodies developed is sheep, claimed 
to be a more effective way of deliver- 
ing anti-cancer drugs than existing 
methods. But it is up against formidable 
opposition from others attacking the 
same markets with novel compounds. 
The market is thin, with founder' Dr 
Kim Tao sitting on 70 per cent of the 
equity after the placing, and the shares, 
up 7p aMOSp, remain speculative; . ... 


Simon Pincombe CITT DIA 


SVipII could be in fora 
lecture from 



SheD may not be off the hook 
' yet over the Ken Saro-Wiwa 
affair. The London Business 
School has announced that 
the first two lectures in its 

1996 Stockton series will be 

given by the alarming combi- 
nation of King Hussein of 
Jordan and Anita Roddick 
(in that order). 

Both speakers will address 
the theme of “Resolving In- 
ternational Conflict What 
role for business?". The Jor- 
danian monarch's thoughts 
on the subject are not yet 
widely known. But it will un- 
doubtedly afford the re- 
doubtable Body Shop chief 
executive the opportunity for 
some self-righteous table 
thumping as she warns of the 
evils of “transnational corpo- 
rations” (very much a 1996 
buzzword, this) moving capi- 
tal around the world in 
search of low wages. 

Shell, which has ignored 
demands not to invest in 
Nigeria following the murder 
of the Ogoni dissident, can 
expect no mercy. As you 



On the case: Table-thumping opportunity for Anita Roddick 


was very much on the ! 

Wiwa case. Ms Roddick's 
husband, Gordon, even went 
to South Africa to plead with 
Nelson Mandela. 

For those of a more ner- 
vous disposition, there will 
be a glass of sherry before 
the lecture. 

Yesterday's £3-5® placing by 
KS Biomedix, pioneers of 
radical cancer treatments, re- 
opens old wounds for Martin 
Myerscough. The prospectus 
published in October (when 
the company was floated on 
the Alternative Investment 
Market) shows the finance di- 
rector to have been convicted 
of a road traffic offence. 

Nothing too serious, you 
understand. It seems the for- 
mer tax accountant at Arthur 
Andersen cycled through a 
set of red lights in 1992 on ■ 


his way to work - only to be 
nicked by the nation’s finest 
The result was a £10 fine. 

But the conviction is a 
source of never-ending 
amusement to Dr Kira Sze 
Thu, the managing director, 
who likes to dine out on the 
fact that he has a criminal on 
Ids board. 

Some advice for the Princess, 
of Whies now that she has fi- 
nally been given her march- 
ing orders. As lock would 
have it. Macmillan Publish- 
ers have sent an advance 
copy ot The Finance of 
Divorce, which provides 
some useful tips for the Peo- 
ple’s Ambassador. . 

On the question of main- 
tenance it seems Diana must 
strike quickly if she is to en- 
sure an adequate income for 
herself. “When it comes to . 
calculating the wife’s' needs, 
these will inevit 2 bly.be deter- 


mined by reference to her 
spending pattern daring the 
period of seperation,” notes 
Peter Vhines. the author. 
“Where the amounts at stake 
are sig nifi c ant ... it may not 
be hi her Interests to adopt a 
frugal lifestyle.” 

Quite so. But what is good 
for the royal goose is good 
for the royal gamier. The 
book points out that, the bus- 
band too w3J need fo estab- 
lish a mean spending pattern 
and could suddenly take up 
“expenave hobbies such as 
flying and hunting". 


And finally. Our short series 
on great businessmen and 
their varied philosophies 
ends with the thoughts of Sir 
Simon Hornby, chairman of 
WH Smith, You wlQ recall 
that Sir Simon is one of the 
captains of industry that 
have been persuaded to dis- 
pense peam of wisdom toi8- 
year-oW school leavers- . 

“Have fan,” advises the re- 
tailer. “Make work fun for 
and your coileagues- 
a chary, (presumably a 
Smith diaryj and never 


£10,000 of Hi-Fi, VCRs and more 

with the ¥ INDEPENDENT 


le would like to give you some 
sound advice - enter our Aiwa prize 
draw and you could end up with the hi- 
fi system of your dreams. 

We have £10,000 of Aiwa technol- 
ogy to be won, including powerful midi 
hi-fi systems, VCRs and personal CD 
players, all of which are stylish and 
packed with features. There are five 
prize packages plus 23 runners-up 
prizes. They comprise: 

Farsi prize 

Z-D9300M Midi Hi-Fi System 
LCX-500 Micro Hi-Fi System 
HV-FX77 VCR 

XP-R600 Personal CD Player 

Second Prize 

NSX-999 Mini Hi-Fi System 
HS-RX848 Personal Stereo Tape Model 
HV-FX77 VCR 

Third Prize 

LCX-500 Micro Hi-Fi System 
HS-RX84S Personal Stereo Tape Model 
HV-FX77 VCR 

Fourth prize 

LCX-500 Micro Hi-Fi System 
HV-FX77 VCR 

Fifth Prize 

LCX-500 Micro Hi-Fi System 
XP-R600 Personal CD Player 

Runners-up 

LCX-500 Micro Hi-Fi System 



These great Aiwa prizes take home 
entertainment to new heights of enjoy- 
ment Here is a brief description of each 
component prize. 

The Z-D9300M Midi Hi-Fi System 
incorporates a Dolby Pro Logic speaker 
system and 5-CD auto changer. It has 
five speakers with ample power output, 
3-band tuner, graphic equaliser, double 
auto-reverse cassette deck and belt- 
drive automatic turntable. 

The compact size of the LCX-500 
Micro Hi-Fi System belies the quality of 
its sound. This versatile system com- 
pnses 10W+10W amplifier, 3-band 
tuner, top-loading CD player, cassette 
deck and speakers. 

The HV-FX77 VCR is packed with fea- 
tures that make recording and playing 
so simple that even adults can do it it 
has four heads for increased picture 
clarity, VideoPlus for ease of program- 
ming and a one- month, six event timer 
programme. 

For music on the move, the light- 
weight XP-R600 Personal CD Player 
offers great CD sound plus a digital syn- 
thesiser tuner with 30 pre-set bands. 

The NSX-999 Mini Hi-Fi System is 
built around a powerful 150W+150W 
amplifier linked to a tuner, 3-CD auto 
changer CD player, and a double auto- 
reverse cassette deck. The speaker sys- 
tem features 3-way bass reflex. 

The HS-RX848 Personal Stereo Tape 
Model offers full remote control with a 
digital tuner and one-key joystick oper- 
ation. 

How To Enter; To be in with a chance 
of winning one of the prize packages 
listed above, you must collect four dif- 
ferently numbered tokens from the 
seven that we are printing this week. 
Today we give you Token Six. The entry 
form, which was published on Wednes- 
day, will be reprinted in tomorrow's inde- 
pendent along with the last token, Token 
Seven. Rules as previously published. 
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midi hi-fi system 



micro hi-fi system 
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mini hi-fi system 



The customer research arm of Next offers the. fotfowing data 
for your digestion. Christmas costs the average consumer 
between £250 and £499; it will take 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation np to two months to pay off their Christinas debts; it 
wfll take 3 per cent of the population np to seven months to 

dear the Wff « it is a myth that the Scots are « thattf race - . throw away theatre or opera 
they are more likely to overspend at Christinas than Lon- . . tickets. 7 * Invaluable stuff and 
doners. T Deckthe fcafe * : \ no mistake. 

Courtaulds sells vinyl tiles firm 


TOM STEVENSON 

Deputy City Editor 

The reshaping of Courtaulds 
continued yesterday as the 
chemicals company that re- 
cently announced the depar- 
tures of both its chairman and 
chief executive disposed of 
Amtico, the vinyl business 
whose luxury tiles grace the 
smartest floors. 

The sale of Amtico to its 
management team will raise 
£49m for Courtaulds, which 
will retain a 10 per cent stake 
in the company, backed in the 


buyout by Electra Fleming, the 
private equity investment firm. 

In the year to March, Amtico 
made an operating profit of 
£33m from sales of £35.2m. It 
had net assets at that time of 
£25.4m. 

Eryl Morris, Courtaulds’ 
deputy chief executive, said: 
“Tliis is good for Amtico and 
good for Courtaulds. Our strat- 
egy is to focus on core busi- 
nesses where the group has 
particular strength interna- 
tionally. Amtico is an excellent 
business but it is not core to 
Courtaulds 7 activities.” - 


Amtico designs, manufac- 
tures and markets a range of 
high quality floor tfles from its 
Coventry headquarter and has 
a string <tf showrooms in the UK. 
andabroadrTheUKandGer- 
many are its largest markets al- 
though it sells into 26 countries. 

The sale of Amtico is theJat- 
est move in a turbulent month 
for Courtaulds, which saw its 
profits slide 16 per cent in the 
six months to September from 
£81m io£68nj as galloping raw 
material prices wreaked havoc 
with the company's ability to 
price profitably. . 


! A tripfiog of the price of acry- 
lonitrile, from which acrylic 
yarn is made, and a doubting of 
wood palp caused a slump in 
profits from fibres and chemi- 
cals, one of Courtaulds’ main di- 
visions. That took the shine off 
results from the rest of the 
business, which came in ahead 
of analysts' expectations. 

The results were followed a 
week later by the unexpected 
amiouncemenl of file joint de- 
partures of Sir Christopher 
Hogg, chairman for 15 years, 
and.Sipko Huismans, chief ex- 
ecutive for five y eras. 
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Charity 


Make 1996 a year to 
remember . : 

Read the greatest book 
eoer wriuen. 

The Infallible revelation of 

God's Plan u> Oh the Earth 
an d its Inhabitan ts. 

Send for a Daily BIBLE 
Reading Program that wffl 
help you systematically read 
the BIBLE completely in ft 
year. FREE from 
A. Thomas, 

79 Oakinfltoo Avenue. 
Little Chatftmt, Amersham, 
Bucks HPG GST. 


Musical Instruments 





make beautffttt rtmlcT 


- . : "vm t 


8, Berkeley Square. London W1. 
W.O17J-W30533. 


Ear East 


BARGAIN HOLIDAY In Thai kind. 
Exoaftani valua m frights B+B tor 
2 in 3 star hotel In Pattayn. 2 rtn 
tflghta lanrinfl 2 S /12 ramming 
12/1 Qetwtck-Bangkoh. RRP 
ci 595. ono Elion al Ind {no H4- 
dem extras!], btraresteett Oaf) 
Van or on 0171 385 1843/ 0973 
1 


Fbr Sale 


A BIRTH DATE Newspaper. Free- 
phone 10000} 906609. 


Unusual Gifts 


A NEWSPAPER tor fed opectaf 
data, 1842-1995. man tUM avafl- 
atola. Idem Midway gift. Ftecrram- 
ber When. letOI 91 -688 8323. 



To advertise in this section ptease call 

the Classified Team oh 
0171. 293 2713 . 




Place your 
advertisement in 


independent Hearts 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


. „ ... . - r — - w.Simfry.ydB 

umneaaidy be in contact with over ).66 onion readers* ' w U \ . . -- ,‘_ 

The cost for your advertisement, published in the Bisi availabte editions of the Saturday “WcdoaT wi Snwky sections 
is just £5J§ per late including VAT. (Box No is an addffional £10.00, please crass hertrif yoa do sot reepmra Bax No ! 

Simply write your advertisenieai ia the spaces bdav aadGBia tie coupon - Mumuq] 2 Bnet; ;: '- 

(N-B. A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mark and a space betwear words)’’. : ■ -; ~ • 
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Hopes are rising that thestock 
market will, if somewhat be- 
latedly, experience another rip 
roaring festive upsurge. 

Steve Wright at Barclays de 
Zoete Wedd said; “As long as 
there are no USbodget shocks 
we should see farther UK 

strength”. 

The FT-SE 100 index rose 
19.6 points 10 ^ 6333 , a two day 

S in of 56.4 points. It is 47.1 
low its peak, hit at the start 
of the month. 

The feeling is strengthening 
another interest rate cut will oc- 
cur early in the new year. The 
base rate reduction to 6.5 per 
cent, announced last week, 
was seen by many observers as 
the first part of a half-a-point 
move. With the US and Ger- 
many following the UK exam- 
ple the scene is set for the 
Chancellor to deliver the sec- 
ond half 

New Yorkplayed a signifi- 
cant part in Wednesday share 
rally. Its late overnight slump 


created a few shudders in ear- 
ly trading but rate hopes and 
the feeling 'Whll Street’s Hidden 
decline was little more than a 
short term aberration soon en- 
couraged shares to move 
ahead. 

British, for once, was a re- 
warding prefix. A return of 
6 EC takeover speculation, 
thoughts about the proposed 
Orange mobile telephones 
flotation and ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett support com- 
bined to lift the shares 21 p to 
779 p, against an 835 p peak. 

Although GEC is thought to 
have left jt too late to capture 
BAe (once British Aerospace) 
the rumour continues to go the 
rounds. BAe's escape from 
GEC will be underlined by 
the Orange share sale, likely to 
value the company at more 
than £ 2 bn. BAe has 30 per cent 
of Orange. 

British Gas and British Steel 
were others in demand; so was 
British Telecom, (better known 
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these days as BT). Shares of 
British Gas flared a further 7 _ 5 p 
to 257 . 5 p; BS recovered 3 p to 
154 p and BT edged ahead 5 p 
to 351 Jp. 

Rolls-Royce, with John Rose 
named as new chief executive, 
was the best performing blue 
chip, up & 5 p to 185 p. 

Racal Electronics gained 5 p 
to 283 p as it was named Hen- 
derson Crosthwaite’s share of 
the year. 

Henderson’s Brian Newman 
is encouraged by the group’s 
£L 35 . 75 m acquisition of British 
Rail’s telecom side - and ex- 
pects profits to grow from this 
year’s forecast £ 72 m to £ 130 m 
in 1998 . Break up value is be- 
lieved to be 330 p a share. 


Smith & Nephew, the 
healthcare group often boost- 
ed by takeover thoughts, failed, 
however, to get any seasonal 
cheer from Kleinwort Benson. 
The securities house cut its 
profit estimate from £l 75 m to 
£ 167 m and downgraded its ad- 
vice from buy to bold. The 
shares feD 4 p to 190 . 5 p 
ftjor trading statements took 
their toll McDonnell Infor- 
mation Systems continued its 
lamentable performance, 
falling 24 . 5 p to 36 . 5 p; T Clarke, 
an electrical contractor, warned 
of a £lm loss and dropped 7 p 
to 42 p while Arcolectric sig- 
nalled lower second half prof- 
its, falling 25 p to 210 p. 
Vktrex, an IQ management 


buy-out, was the star per- 
former. Placed at 170 p the 
shares surged to 240 p in heavy 
turnover. The engineering 
company Unicorn Interna- 
tional had a much more sub- 
dued time, at 134 p still dose to 
its placing. 

Thke over action created a 
few small pockets of excite- 
ment. Abbot, the building ma- 
terials group once known as 
Unigroup. supped 3 p to 52 p as 
it mounted an £ 8 . 2 ro offer for 
OIS International Inspection, 
up 7 p at 25 p. 

Mid Kent, water company, 
splashed 77 p higher following 
a French oner while Ennemix, 
an aggregates group, jumped 
12 p to 32 p following a bid 
from Redland, the building 
materials group. Redland al- 
ready has a 30 per cent stake. 

Independent Insurance, 
winch is acquiring a French fi- 
nancial group, rose 27 p to 
361 p. 

The bid for Mid Kent was 


enough to inspire its much 
bigger and adjacent Southern 
Water 27 p higher to 695 p. The 
French, it was pointed out, de- 
scended on Northumbrian Wa- 
ter after buying the nearby 
smaller waver businesses. 

Vans, the brewer and hote- 
lier, rose ISp to 275 p on bid talk 
in a weak b rinks market. 

National Grid continued to 
disappoint, falling 15 p to 199 p 
as the market awaited more 
share sales from the electrical 
utilities. 

The shares did touch 230 p in 
unofficial dealings and there 
were hopes that with the lure 
of a near 6 per cent dividend 
yield they would quickly return 
to such a level once full trad- 
ing started. 

Eidos, the video images 
group, jumped 75 p to 660 p on 
trading hopes and Stanford 
Rook, the bio babe, rose a fur- 
ther 3 Gp to 255 p. It is planning 
to raise £ 1 , 75 m by selling shares 
at 200 p. 


Q Hard pressed Enviromed, 
the health care group, has at 
last produced a modest pick- 
me-up. US litigation over 
whether it invented the tech- 
nology for analysing lead in 
water has taken an encourag- 
ing torn with the harden of 
proof placed on EnviromefTs 
opponent. With a company 
associated with a former 
director Ron Zwanzigei; 
continuing to build up its 
stake — it now has 16.1 per 
cent - the shares rose 4 p to 
25 p. They were floated at 
llOp in the summer of 1993 . 

□ Barcom, the plant hire 
group revamped by company 
doctor Dong Rogers, is 
bumping along at 35 p. It 
returned to the black this 
year, making £ 652 , 000 , and 
should continue to make 
sharp progress as it reaps 
benefits from its takeover of 
Chepstow; a rival plant hire 
business. 
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Adrian Maguire goes overboard from Barton Bank at the final fence in last year's King George VI Chase and aims to make amends next week 


Photograph: Ed Byrne 


Bank return sets the pulse racing 


hours in 
deal 


bvtjic'i 
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As a rule. Jennifer Mould does 
not watch her best horse racing 
“until he’s past the past”, but 12 
months ago she made an ex- 
ception. After all, Barton Bank 
was fuD of running, a dozen, 
lengths clear and had only one 
fence left to jump to win the 
King George VI Chase for the 
second year in succession. “I 
watched last year thinking he'd 
won it," Mrs Mould recalls. “I 
won’t do it again.”' 

The painful memory of tire 
seconds and minutes which fol- 
lowed will return on Boxing 
Day. not just for Barton Bank's 
owner, but for any poster who 
witnessed them. There was the 
horrible mistake which unseat- 
ed Adrian Maguire, and then 
. the jockey desperately grab- 
bing at the reins in the forlorn 
hope of remounting as Algan,. 
and Monsieur Le Cure gal- 
loped past. Next, the sight of 
David Nicholson, Barton 
. Bank's trainer, attempting to 
console Maguire out on the 
track as Algan's connections cel- 
ebrated their unlikely success. 

. And then, of course, there was 
(he ugly fracas involving Nichol- 


son and a photographer, for 
which .the trainer was later 
called to account at Jockey 
Gub headquarters. 

For Jennifer Mould, it was 
the darkest moment of a thor- 
oughly depressing season. Her 
star-spangled green colours 
have been carried with distinc- 
tion for many years, most no- 
tably byCharter Party, the 1988 
Gold Cup winner. Last year, 
though, there were just three 
victories, and she betrays her 
abiding passion for chasers by 
pointing out that “they were all 
by Tipping Tim over hurdles”. 

Barton Bank’s season never 
recovered from his disaster at 
Kempton. His confidence bad 
already been shipping water 
after an earlier, ptishap at 
Wetberby. and by the tune he 
arrived at Cheltenham forthe 
Gold Cup. even the captain had 
taken to the lifeboats. After a 
bad mistake at the first, a fall 
seemed only a matter of time, 
and it arrived five out, in a hof- 
ribL ^ of birch and flailing 
limbs. 

That’s Him gone, many spec- 
tators thought Even if be gets 


Greg Wood on a horse trying to ease a 
painful Boxing Day memory for his owner 


up. he'll never jump round 20 fectly adet 
fences again. Not with his jock- turbing h 
ey still aboard, anyway. And yet early. If ht 
four days before this year’s there can 
King George. Barton Bank is What Elli 
not just the 3-1 second favourite persuade 
for the big race, but has already extra stri< 

posted a very 

impressive, and , _ _ 

error-free, a*- ‘Afterwards we 

cess at Wether- 

<*- , t were in shock, 

credit for this We woke up 

transformation .... . 

Eu^t hG h7 linking it 
raert," Ginny didn’t happen . 

Bnum’s finest bUt it did 

threendayeven- - 

ters. - "Barton 

Bank spent his summer back at as weD. SI 
school, as Elliott used show- well and i 
jumping techniques to infuse a Wetberby, 
talent for self-preservation into a bit more 
his reckless jumping technique, ing Day.” 
The irony with Barton Bank Someht 

is that his jumping is, in fact, per- better or 


fectly adequate, but he has a dis- 
turbing habit of taring off too 
early. If he meets a fence wrong, 
there can be only one result. 
What Elliott needed to do was 
persuade him to put in a short, 
extra stride when necessary. 

“Ginny puts 

him over five 
JS WG poles in a row. 

to make him go 
ihOCk. in-out, in-out 

all the time.” . 

UD Mrs Mould 

K said. “Then ; 

t shell put him 

over quite a big 

ppen. jump at the 

f end, to make 

him pick his 

feel up and 

round his back 
as weD. She's done amazingly’ 
well and it seemed to work at 
Wetberby. but of course there’s ’ 
a bit more competition on Box- 
ing Day.” 

Somehow you feel that, for 
better or worse. Barton Bank 


will once again be the focus of 
d rama and emotion. A gallant 
but weD-beaten fourth place just 
isn't his style. Quite apart from 
last year’s disaster, his hard- 
fought victory against Brad- 
bury Star in 1993 was also 
cloaked in controversy. 

Both Maguire and Declan 
Murphy, on foe runner-up. pro- 
duced one of the best finishes 
ever seen in the King George 
thanks to rides of unflinching 
but perfectly controlled agres- 
sion. The stewards, however, 
disagreed, and both received 
suspensions for whip abuse. 
Maguire accepted his punish- 
ment. but Murphy appealed to 
the Jockey Gub - and won. 

It is Maguire, the punter's 
champion who seems fated nev- 
er to be the champion jockey, 
who will cany the affection of 
backers on Tuesday even if his 
mount does not carry their 
money. An injury earlier in the 
season has surely cost him the 
title for another year, but there 
was one booking he was deter- 
mined not to miss, and Barton 
Bank’s connections never 
doubted he would make it. “I 


think he was desperate to get 
back.” Mrs Mould said. “I don’t 
know what we would have done 
otherwise and we hadn’t even 
thought about iL” 

What they have thought 
about, inevitably, is the dread- 
ful disappointment of 12 
months ago. “Afterwards I think 
we were all in shock apart from 
anything else. We woke up 
thinking it didn't happen, but it 
did. 

“Barton Bank is the worst 
horse we’ve ever had like that, 
he gives me such heart attacks, 
but to own one like him is still 
very’ special and it would be nice 
for him to prove himself. He’s 
a very good-looking horse but 
he doesn't stand out like foe 
grey horse, or Arkle. who had 
some presence, so the public 
doesn't recognise him, basical- 
ly” 

Not yet. perhaps, but what 
the punters like is flair and 
courage, with a hint of danger 
as well. Barton Bank has it all. 
and so too does the indefatiga- 
ble Irishman on his back. Ex- 
orcism beckons for the ghost of 
Christmas pasi- 


i- 


Cheltenham’s clerk 
to face Club inquiry 


Dunwoody prefers 
Ireland to Kempton 


Weather threat to 
Boxing Day cards 


# 


Cheltenham’s controversially 
late abandonment earlier this 
month is to be investigated by 
the Jockey Club's disciplinary 
committee. An inquiry will de- 
tennine whether the acting clerk 
of the course. Edward Gillespie, 
^2* complied with the rules of rac- 
-. ing when the meeting was called 
off at the track on 9 December, 
Tripleprint GoM Cup day. 

Despite fr e e zing conditions 
overnight, officials gave no 
wamble that the fixture was in 
jeopardy. Some 8,000 racegoers 
had been admitted to the course 
when the abandonment was an- 
nounced at 1255pm - 35 min- 
utes after the scheduled off-time 

' for the delayed first race. 

1 A Jockey Gub spokesman, 
John Maxse, explained: “It has 
vet to be clarified which rules 
ijj-e in question, just that there 


is a case to answer. There are 
a number of instructions issued 
to clerks which they are asked 
to follow and a clerk should at 
aO times act in a professional 
manne r. 

“The most obviously similar 
case was at Newcastle two years 
ago on Fighting Fifth Hurdle 
day when racing was aban- 
doned and the clerk of foe 
course, David Parinley, was 
subsequently fined £600.” 

The inauiiy comes at a time 
when Gillespie is also under 
pressure in his other role with 
Epsom. A campaign, led by the 
BBC’s raring commentator Pe- 
ter O’Suflevan. is being mount- 
ed to try to persuade the track 
to switch the Derby back to its- 
traditional Wednesday slot af- 
ter being staged on a Saturday 
this year. 


Richard Dunwoody, the most 
wanted man in racing, will go to 
Leopardstown on Wednesday 
after his important Boxing Day 
date with One Man. 

The champion jockey is in the 
best form of his life and has 
trainers in Ireland and Britain 
clamouring for his services. He 
has passed up the opportunity 
to partner Ireland's Montelado 
in the Christmas Hurdle on 
Kempton ’s second day. 

Instead, he will be in action 
at Leopardstown where his 
principal ride will be Gimme 
Five in the £80,000 Paddy Pow- 
er Handicap Chase. 

“Richard was neveT defi- 
nitely booked for Montelado, 
though he was offered the ride,” 
his agent, Robert Parsons, said. 

“He has a gentlemen's agree- 
ment with Gimme Five’s train- 


er, Eddie O’Grady, ar 2 L»ennoi 
Weld so he has decided to ride 
for them on Wednesday. 

“They also have pleat)' of 
runners on Boxing Day but 
were kind enough to free 
Richard to partner One Man.” 

MoqicI ado's trainer, Pat Fly- 
nn. may now turn to Adrian 
Maguire if he is available on 
Wednesday. 

“I understand Richard is un- 
der a lot of pressure and I'm 
sure well get something sorted. 
There are plenty of good jock- 
eys available,” Flynn said. 

With Dunwoody again at 
Leopardstown for Thursday’s 
meeting there is a possibility 
that he take over from Jamie 
Osborne on Master Oats in the 
Ericsson Chase, although 
O'Grady is represented in the 
race by Time For A Run. 


Raring goes into a brief hiber- 
nation today as horses and rid- 
ers take a four-day break before 
resuming on Boxing Day. The 
weather, though, may put paid 
to some holiday plans with the 
Met office predicting a spell of 
colder weather on Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day night. 

Mark Kershaw, the secretary 
at Ayr - which is due to stage 
a Boxing Day card - and at Ed- 
inburgh -which has a Wednes- 
day fixture -gloomily reported: 
“We could not have raced at ei- 
ther today because of frosL Al- 
though there is a thaw predicted 
for the weekend, the weather is 
due to turn colder again around 
Christinas Eve. We are going to 
have to wait until Sunday before 
looking again.” 

Charlie Moore, the man in 
the hot seat at Market Rasen, 


said: “The track is raceable at 
the moment and we have had 
a dusting of sleet.” However, he 
is taking the precaution of ap- 
plying straw to the take-off 
sides of the fences and hurdles 
and sheeting to the landing 
sides, to combat forecast frost 

One holiday-season switch is 
scheduled forthe improving Lo 
Stregone. who will miss the 
Welsh National on Wednesday 
to test foe mettle of Jodami in 
Welherbys Rowland Meyrick 
Chase foe previous day. 

“We don’t think that be will 
be suited by a slogging match at 
Chepstow," his trainer. Tom 
Tate, said of foe horse that 
beat Unguided Missile last time. 
“He has improved this season 
and J can only put it down to foe 
fact that he had a bone out in 
a fetlock joint last season.” 


their skills 


Sports literature is now developing 
into an art form, says John Roberts 


Unlike dear old JR Hartley, 
who was reduced to ringing 
round trying to buy his own 
book on fly fishing, Nick 
Hornby is assured of an im- 
portant place in sporting lit- 
erature. The author of Fever 
Pitch, foe life and times of an 
Arsenal supporter, is widely 
credited with setting new stan- 
dards in the mud, sweat and 
cheers department. 

Published by Victor Gollancz 
in 1992, Fever Pitch under- 
lined that there is a market for 
quality, whether the writer is di- 
rectly involved in a sport, or is 
a passionate observer, or sim- 
ply decides to study the subject. 

The success of Raw Pitch ap- 
pears to have had a profound 
influence on the nation's pub- 
Iishing houses. “Geariy. you are 
going to gel ghosted autobi- 
ographies,” Alan Samson, foe 
editorial director of Little. 
Brown said, “but I would argue 
that the sports books that are 
really selling are now foe ones 
where the individual voice of 
foe author is important-" 

Samson's company pub- 
lished foe latest winner of foe 
William Hill Sports Book of 
the Year Award,/! Good Walk 
Spoiled - Days and Nights on 
the PGA Tour, by foe Ameri- 
can journalist John Feinstein. 
“We’re a trade publisher and 
therefore foe quality of writ- 
ing is foe only criteria,” Sam- 
son emphasised. “I think the 
quality in writing sports books 
has improved. Whether foal's 
led by the publishers I doubt 
I think it's probably consumer 
led. There are a lot of very well 
written sports books now. 1 
would argue that they didn't 
exist a few years ago." 

Ghosted autobiographies 
have filled shelves for as long 
as one can remember, but 
The Glory Game, Hunter 
Davies's close encounters with 
Spurs, opened up the play, and 
there are examples of out- 
standing books by lesser 
known footballers. 

Garry Nelson, of Charlton 
Athletic, is currently making a 
name for himself with Deft foot 
Forward, which is reminiscent 
of Eamon Dunpby’s memo- 
rable chronicle of a player's lot 
at Milhvali. Only A Game, 
written with Peter Ball. 

“In the past,” Ian Mar- 
shall, the senior editor at 
Headline. Nelson's publisher, 
said, “we have not done diaiy- 
of-a-season books, because 
they tend not to last very long 
on foe shelves. Garry is not foe 
sort of personality we would 
expect to be foe automatic 
pick-up. and he was doing a 
book of foe type we don’t like 
normally. But, on foe other 
hand, foe book itself was so 
great to read that we knew 
that it would find a marker. 
We're now over 10,000, which 
is pretty good.” 

Headline, as foe publisher 
of Rothmans and Playfair, also 
know that there is an insatiable 
appetite for reference books, 
raolbai] club histories and 
statistical records have also 
proliferated. Chibs themselves, 
aware of the value of copyright 
and merchandising, have start- 
ed publishing their own official 
magazines and books. In- 
structional books appear to be 
one segment of foe business 
showing signs of decline. 

A number of authors pub- 
lish their own material. “I 
think the self-publishing thing 
has been quite remarkable. 


particularly in football, but 
also in rugby league,” com- 
mented John Gaustad, of 
Sports Pages, foe specialist 
book shop. “And we’ve also 
bad the associated fanzine 
phenomenon.” he added. 

Gaustad, a New Zealander, 
founded Sports Pages 10 yeans 
ago - “I got sick of never be- 
ing able to find foe books I 
wanted to buy and thought 
there must be a Tew other peo- 
ple out there who had foe 
same problem” - and has 
played a part in elevating foe 
sports books trade. 

He, in turn, considers that 
newspapers have also done 
their bit. “The media treats 
sport more seriously,” he 
said. “I would suggest that if 
you compared the amount of 
space foe broadsheet papers 
give to sport now, compared 
wifo, say, 12 years ago, I 
think you'd find there's more 
space, longer articles, and 
more reflections rather than 
just match reports. In a way 
we're all part of the same 
trend.” 

Gaustad knows better than 
to scoff at the ghosted sec- 
tion. “It’s all too easy to as- 
sume that they' re all going to 
be total garbage.” he said. 
“There have been some bad 
ones, but people tend to 
lake them as typical, where- 
as 1 think it's a rather more 
mixed picture than that. I 
have been rude about tbem 
myself over the years, but 
what I'm increasingly aware 
of is that for a lot fans out 
there, who really revere the 
playeT, the information 
they’re going to get is exact- 
ly what they want.” 

What constitutes a financial 
success can vary. According to 
Gaustad: “It's that wonderful, 
rather arcane balance be- 
tween foe cost of foe produc- 
tion. the cost of the paper, how 
nicely or how cheaply you are 
going to do it. and what price 
you put on iL You can’t print 
much fewer than 2000 and ex- 
pect to even cover your costs, 
although if you're publishing 
little books yourselfr I would 
imagine you could print four 
or five hundred and make 
money.” 

Little, Brown are confi- 
dent that they have a strong 
contender for next year's 
William Hill Award: a biog- 
raphy of Sir Donald Bradman 
by Lord Charles Williams, 
foe Labour peer, due to be 
published in August The Dm i, 
an Australian biography by 
Roland Perry, is already scor- 
ing for Macmillan. 

Headline will be at the 
crease twice in June, first 
with a review of Raymond 
Illingworth's experiences as 
England's chairman and man- 
ager. by Illingworth and Jack I 
Bannister, and then with an 
authorised biography of Mike 
Atherton, the England cap- 
tain. 

Tampering with Cricket, by 
Don Oslear, foe Test umpire, 
and Jack Bannister, is the in- 
triguing title of a CoIlinsWil- 
low offering in May. 

In March, before Euro V6. 
Collins Willow are publishing 
an update of the excellent 
Football Grounds of Britain, by 
Simon Inglis, although this 
may not sit comfortably along- 
side Everywhere We Go, from 
Headline, an account of foot- 
ball hooliganism by Dougie 
and Eddy Briinson. 
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«. -Mir <. ffl PHIU. WPOP (N Mcnnj 14- 

unij wan. 1 - Ai 9- (5 ME**. owcnoonj- 
SEJm . 50. f-i-iQ - £1.00. DP. 
£27 3D. CSF: £37.54. Tike £1550. NR: Q*JV 
Tjy Boy. After a OTiarts' nw. jMmgsun- 
a vase. 

1.00: 3.KHEOHW* BMW* A 
4 a fair 3, Darter 9^i it far, 3. Bon Voyafta 

26- J- is i» ! 

To ce £3£Ce IL70. 25ft «na 

CSF. LS.19 7 no: £105.80. NR: Untied 
Frprt. 

1.30: i. ST MEZUON FAIRWAY tA 
tiazxv 9-4: 2. Betty-* Boy U -8 
CSttrt lad 20-L 8 rare. £>. Mcbaf- 

£ 1 _? 0 . £2.40. Dft £2.60.. CSF. £5.58. 

2 Jfcl_Fffi£I«AG«L<P&U^aw»<- 

- •> fexfirfft 2 i> 1 . 3. Twice A Ntgrt 7 -2 fan- 
• a .-mi ■ ? .i/ Ptne yjpftnfflxi). TotK 

CSF £3333. Trczst £13.721. Tna I3B-H7- 

231K 1. NDRDMBM f f »■ 

Tncasc 

Trasl- X3B.CO. tub Fie**- 
3_3D- 1. «ST0» MOROSE iPWaisnj -*- 
v 3- 1 far. 3.‘> f*ar Rom 
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Tutfoscter joined 
of eight ibis National Hunt season 
tailing u> frost ata n^rmng 

inspection. “It's the nse f^ 
we’re tost here this ■^asonandnn 
verv disappointed,” D«irid McAL 

&i C r.focdCTkoffoecour«t.^- 
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TOMORROW 

FOOTBALL: FA Carting PrBmtefsh*j ana End- 
steei tanrance laag# PTOwammes. Sccc- 
nsfi League Second DMsion: Stuvw v 
Montrose. ThW DMstait Alteon v CaMdontan 
Thfsde. 

RUSnTUNKWfcfeMiMBf'nmfaeWCbaD- 

pfandtfpc Omnecht v MoWer 1230) STGaF- 
woyt, Lstnsw v Ulster {230) An OubBnj. 
PHdnattaC Cop fourth round Bath v 
Nottnampson (2351: Bedtonl v Worcester. 
fc c U— nvcanw camtwtajrvWfekBfield 

(2.0); Enter v Leicester; ScueestervWaJ- 
sA Lews v wsutoo (2.15): London Uteh v 
London Welsh: Newcastle v Moseley: NM- 
tntfian v London Scottish; Omflv tWaquhs 
(130k Heating v BrtstoUZSOl; Sole v Wasps; 
Saracens v Rugy (2J5): Vlteston-scper-fttee 
V west Hartlepool (2.15): VttwnBon P»* v 
lydny {2^3. HeMan Wdsh Ims Rat 
DMm CUO* Atoerawn v PnmMI; 
Atartflay v Newocrc Cardiff v Neath; Oh* 
Vide v Swansea: -Newbrtflffi v Btxfesnd: Tre- 
oefty V Liar**. Satan* DfcMaa ( 2 JO): Caer- 
ph*y v Pontypoot Ltenharan v Cross 
HaestEfiv Bwwnaen; South WWes Mice v 
Dujvara; Tent* uss , uendt»e«£f«iadBr*. 
bis v Abercvnon. Torment's ScotflriiChBOK 

t&aavBm&anar . Preston Lows *or- 
ver, Wanonans v HadtSrigCTT. &*t Twrr 
Cocstorphkw \ Herat's T>. Gorton®* v 
□uaffie HSFP: KWcaldr v Edtabutti Acada- 
mcefc; Swan'S MeMto FPvBaneemaith. 
South: Gate vMefrose: jHtfftggr Haw**: 
Langholm v Peettes SeAwk v Ketto- Wmfc 

[ ofScatandCGIasBwSooiltefnwKilniamoow 

RACWO No mwanes- 
' SUNDAY 

FOOTBALL: FA Carting Pre rcl ora h lpi Leeds 
v Manchester (Jreied 112.0). 
Hmnriflyff ^ 81 m risiiniiiiriMiw 
rtWoff Hjddasfiald v HJ1 033). 

ROtBY UWM: Tcnaanfs 
BhMetfl aa ato M P! South of Sco®nd 

tUODRY 

FOOTBALL: FA CaiDag Pwotfwrtflp: Aree- 
naHr Queen's Raft Range's 02X77. Asam yg- 
la r LtWDort KackSum v My 

{8.01; CheS® v Win±fedon jl 2 J ): J*rton 
* NonmBBm Rwst vShem* 


. Wednesday; Souhanpton rTottertran 0i0): 
west Ham v Covertly (12.0). E i WW elffi 
Laagna Ffcet DMsion: Barnsley v Stoke 

(12.0); Chartton v Port sm o u th (12.0): Oya-. 
tel Pateoe tr lumn U2JOr, HuddsnltaM v Der- 
by, Leicester w Ipswich (11_30); Norwich v 
Southend; Port Vale w Wea Bronwoch 02.0); 
Sheffield Utd v Bhirtngham (12D); Suvfer- 
land v CMnsby: Tianmere v Oldham; Ubdoid 
v Reading (1130): Wafc e iT iam pton vfcWwat. 
BJacJ<pooJ v 

- fcrd v Brighton (12.0): Bristol CKyvstwtsoa: 
" w FWBrionxj^i; Crewe » Wta- 
hom: hub « Nous Cotxtiy: Ctaford Utd v 
Boi«iemouJh;RaJhamsmvWdisafl:Shrews- 
txiywBrtSB5lRwers:SnxJ(portV Carlisle; Smt- 
don v Wyeembe YeA v Bradford. TbW 
DIMokBwMV Mansfield (UK Camtrt 9 > 
UM W VMan; Cartffll v Chester; Colchester v 
Lsytm Orient 02.0); Darimoon v Doncast- 
er Baser v Torquay OLO); OUngham w P(y- 
moum; Herdepool v Scart>otw 0 c Lteodn v 
Ftehanx Hormampa m v Hereford: Rochdale 
w Preston: Scuahorpe v Buy. BalTa Scot- 
tish League PmwrierDMsioo: FahutivAb- 
erdeen; Hearts V Motherwell; Partlck v 
HWman: RalSi eCaBk; Ranoas v lOmamoen. 
HratHaMonsAWNavStMtean; Oydehank 
« DunoeK Dunbarton v OudarnOne; Outdee 
U« v Hurston; St Jotnsme v Greenock Mer- 
ten. Second DMstarc Ayr v Clyde; Forfar v 
East Rfe: Queen of the Swth v Senhouse- 
imte: Stranraer v 8 enwk. TbW DMMon: 
Bndii v Aloa CZ 0 J; Cawierbeeth v East Str- 
tow LMn^nai v Quaen'l .Barir; Ross County 
v Arbroath. 

RUDBY LEAGUE: Stooea Centenary Cbe» 
ptonebfii: Bradford rtfcsfar (3XQ; Leeds v 
CadiefordCllJOKOttanvUferringDn (3XU; 
Wigan v St Helens 13.0). Ftast DMsion: Bat- 
ley » Dewsbuy (12J0); Faaiheistone v 
WMtefieid (11301; Keeney v Rochdale 
(3.15): Wfones v Salfonl (3.0). Secood Dl- 
vwonr cartels v Barrow Q. 0 )' Ourley v Hffi- 
Bald (3.0): Hut KR v Yort Q.0): Hunstot v 
Bromley (330): Swerton v leitfi (3.0). 
RUGBY UMON: TeonendB Scottish Cban- 
pfonsfilp Regfonal Lm 0 » { 2 D): South: Gala 
« Metesa: lad-foraav Hawch; Seteilivfel- 
50. CMI M-r-r— • Afiemon v CartdJ Inst 
(230): Asa(rb«VVI 0 on OO); BOittMv Bed- 
xwsl*e QXB: Bwrawon aW»S«m 
( It Q r. Gantxxne * tefeuth (230c Cardiff 
v Porgypndfl &SOk Cheftertism * Stroud 
gJOhEafltervftaaDenfsWQ fflSouiB 
terviydney QO); HW> '"fix **' r 
XV{ 2 ^US«vLDndcnWeHi( 2 J 0 }:lxin- 
don msh V OU fjiamans (3.0): Maeseg v 


PICK OF THE DAY 

CWQSTMAS HOUDflyyRactag 

Natfonal HumMeetirtp 
femptofr and Chepstow 

The 10 meetings on Boxing Day 
proSJe'ptenty of choiqe and a feast 
of Na tio na l Hunt racing. Kempton 
Parti is. the main- meeting, offer- 
ing the King - George VI Chase, a 
rsce'tftat tanks second in foe 
steepiechasing season to foe 
Cheltenham Gold Cup. The big 
.jumping One Mans the favourite, 
with foe champion jockey, Richard 
Dunwoody, booked for the ride, 

. and Dunwoody has won this race 

Bridgend (230): Moseley v Cowsroy (3D); 
Neath v Bommaen 1230); Newport w Bnsan 
C2J30); Normanpion v StnUng Couity (3.0); 
Northern v Nmnaslte 0^0): OOey * Leeds 
(2J59; F^nanhvOU PenertHans (ll.tft Pon- 
typool Utd ir Pontyoool 1220): Preston 
Grasshopperev Fjtde (2 JS): Sale v Boston 
Park (3.0): Tieorchy v Penwag (2-301; 
West Haidepooi v Ha rt l epool Roiens (3.01; 
MffiBrfedaH v North (mfeaOale (2.30). 
RACING (NMfosal Hant unless stated): 
Hampton Pole see PWt Ayr dub £16. 
Gnmstand £8 iOaps hatf-pncei- Accompe- 
med chAdien under- 16 nee. (Fba race 
12.25). H ereford: Club £12. TaoersaK £9. 
Course £5. Accompaned children uider-16 
free. Parttfigtree. 0-05). Husm 0 fon: Mem- 
bers £ 12 . Paddock £ 8 . Course enclosure £3 
(reduced rate). Accompanied chOdren under- 
16 free. Parking free. (12.30). Market 
Rasen: see Pick. N e wton Abbot: Pao- 
docWCouse £850. Cou« 14. Accompanied 
cfbtten undar-16 and parHngtiee. H25Q). 
WwifrGwUfc Paddock 03 (OAPs £A). course 
£ 2 . Acc o mpanied cftldm infer-16 tee. Pak- 
ne £2 and tree il2J0). Wetberby: see 
HdOMraantoR Oub £14. Taarsafc £9. Ac- 
sc couse tA.Cara.tooouse£Apercwpt(& 
£4 per occupant- Accaopented enuaren un- 
der>l 6 and parking free. (12. 40). WoNer- 
mptaiE Grwa»and £& ZOngofiero drang 
and viewing £ 6 . £10 adm&Snn. meal £15. 
Panunff froa- ( 10 ). 


twice aboard another grey. Desert 
Orchid. The Rowland Merrick 
Handicap Chase at Wetherby is 
one of the north's leading steeple- 
chases and Market Rasen wifi run 
the Lincolnshire National over 
four mites one furlong. The other 
five meeting always attempt to 
have above-average fields forthe 
■ day. The following day, Chepstow 
tops the bill. The Welsh National 
will be run here and the field in- 
cludes Miinnehoma, though the 
Grand National winner carries top 
weight. Tony Dobbin, who lost his 
ride on One Man to Dunwoody in 
the King George, will want to do 


CYttO-CROSS: Easy GBde Grand Pro |Ke- 
nihmnh). The under- 12 s race sorts at 
lU5am ana emnes be own on The Sne. 

The mam race at ll_ASambiegncn£ to ad- 
vance enmes and nders such as Steve 
Douce, or Team Ambrose, sorts m trvee- 
weeX preparation for die Nattenei cTiampt- 
orrships in B u nengam on 1A January. 
Ken*worth Common is off A429. one mile to- 
warrts Coventry from me centra ol Kenlvroirh. 
w a iwc fcs l ai e. Farcy Dross Cross (Garas h ead). 
Corroretltars rut weanrre fancy dress pay dou- 
tfe the entry fee m me juvende race a 
1030am and die mem race ar noon. The un- 
der- 12 s event opens the programme at 
20am-Gaiemaa(MraBmauneiSiadksnBsi9)- 
postefl off the Ffeangby-pasa. Tyne and wear. 
Merthyr CC Hangwer Cross (Mertfiyr TvrWO. 
Juvenies sort at 10.45am, under- 12s A 
ULlSam. wuh tne mam oca m 11.30am 
Cyfartha Parti a in the centre of Merthyr Tyd- 
fil. Mid Qarnorgjr. with partungAOOmeues 
from the come. Crabwood CC (Southamp- 
ton). The Crabwood CC Qtmmas and New 
Yter promoians nm became samethntg of 
a tradition to Wessar area rusts, tf not cer- 
tairty a chaSenge with throe races m seven 
dais. PiO0tefsne: lpRijurentes, 1.4Spmia> 
der-12s, 2.15pm mate event Southampton 
Sports Centre e as Bassett on the north side 
oi Southampton, rum to the General Hospi- 
tal. 


well when he partners Tartan 
Tyrant over the three and three- 
quarter mite National course- 

Now to gat there: Boxing Day; Hampton 
hark racecouse, SimDL»y-on- Thames. Hd- 
cSesex (let 01332 782292). B On A3Qfi near 
yjnetton ore of M3. CM> £25. Qandnand £15. 
Saver R*% £7. Centre car parti free. (Bret race 
12.451. Mvhot Rasen, Uncotestwe (01573 
843C34). is one into east at town on A631. 
OuO members £ 12 . taowsans £ 8 . Sdwrffing 
£4. Partone See esecept in traffic area £2 per 
car. (12.S&). Wetbrnby, West Yofctve 
(01937 582035). Is east Cf town offB1224 
Vwii road, next id Al_ dub £12. Tatimafc 
£7. Coma £2. GenerainaWngtoa. (1250). 
We rb ie a d t pr Chepstow, Gwent (01291 
022260), s two mtes from the Severn 
Bodge. frem)uncoon22 of M4, then A4S and 
Ukw stens- Mantes £16. latteraass £13 
BsrHngne. \12JOV Accompaniad chAdren 
urater - 16 free to al meeting. 


MOTOR RACtNQ: Plum Pudd>r« Meeting 
(Malay IW. Momreycie races have long been 
the tare at Mattay Park on Ekxang Day, bid 
last veer FOnntAa Ford was manfocad, 1 * 0 *- 
mg m be popular such mat tf*s year the s»i- 
0e sestets wR be bach, toother wdh Porsche 
924 sports cars. Practice wtt be from 9am. 
with tne first race at 11am. Admearen: £6 
adults, ctvtten free. Malory Park re off Ml 
at hitMw Mailorv. LetcesterOvne. between 
Lenesrer and NncWey. {Tet 01455 842931). 
Nabonri Stoeisro meetteg (VMmUedon). Sb* 
Cars aiso feature and mere wd be a ftewohs 
dfautev. AdmBGniC £8 adldts. £4 (NMn ui- 
der-lS. VWrbledon Sodum. PbuRilane, Lon- 
don SW17. (Tet 0181 946 8000). 

Next week 

FOOTBALL (7.30 unless stated): Wednes- 
day: FA Oeito« Prenrtershfp: Boson v 
Imre (80); Manchester Utd vNewcaatel&Ol. 
RUGBY UNtOtt Wednesday. Representa- 
tive M a t ch : Leicester v Barbarians (2.45). 
Scottish lioder-21 Inter -District Cbpn^d. 
oaeMp; Gtesgwr v Eifinouigi (7.0) far Mur- 
rayfiotf/. 

RACING: Wednesday: Chepstow: duo £16; 
TaHETSSE £11. (1Z20L BMUft C5J0 £11; 
Tattanafe £6 (OAPs m uncrreiiowa ESI. Ac 
carnpaned unoer-lfis tree. (12 -35). Korap- 
bw Cilfe £15. Jurvof5 (16 ro 25-yfiar-ohts) 
£13; Grandstand £12: Sthmr Ring £6. 


112.40). I ■foertnr Q ub £32; Taaersatls £& 
Saver feng £4. (accompanied under-155 
free). (12*5). W etberby: as Tuesday. (1.0). 
TMusday: Ctoiatoi OuD £10; Tattersalls £6 
(OAPs £3). 11.0). nureptoro Members £12; 
Tattersals £8: Course £4. (1.05). Str at fo rd; 
Quo £12: Tatlersefis £8: Course £4. (1.101. 
Ibudon: Members £11: Fbddocii £850: Cen- 
tre of Course £4. 112^0). RrldM FdntweR 
Cfub £12: Junior Club (12 to lS-jear-okts) 
£2. under 12s free: Tattersals £8 (accom- 
panied under- 16s (reel; S*ier Rmg £4. 


year-olds £5. under- l£e freei: Taoersals £9 
tOfcPs 14): S*«t for* £4. 11250). WnUc 
Chib £12 116 to 24^earK3ld3 £6); Tattersalls 
£8; Course £5. (12.45). 

NETO - WEEKEND 

FOOTBALL: Satuntay and Monday: FA Car- 
hngPremietstvp. Endsla0\ Lea0je and Soot- 
osn League pro^ammes. 

RUGBY LEAGUe Satunfoy: fteRt Troohysen*. 
final: Sr Helens v Wantn^on (3.0l. Sunday: 
Stones Centenary First DMson. Wakefield v 
Batov (230); VMvSteen v Whines <3£q. Sec- 
ond bmslon !3.0): Benow v Oortey C230l; 
Bramley v Hid KR (ID); Doncaster v Hundet 
030): Laflt v CarkSte; Tort, v SwWon ilO). 
Mon da y: Stones Centenary Champrensrap 

(3.0) : Castoford v Sheffield (3.30); Halifax v 
OUtarri: SI Helens v leedK WamnDon vVMevi 

£12.0). First Dmsam (3.0): Dewsbury v Hud- 
derefiekt Ha v Katfiiey (3J5): Sate v Feath- 
eretone. Second Dbraon: Le«h v Cnrlsle. 
RUGBY UNION: Saturday: Five Nations' 
Hemeiien Cup serre-finet: Lemster v Carfiff 
(130i i at Lsnwww Road): Toulouse v 
Swansea CLOi (at Les Sera-Derversr. Couran 
Dubs' Charruacnshi p . HerieKen Vtefch Leagje 
ana Tamenft Scorosh Chatprewhlp Regor^ 
Learie. Sunday: TennensScoffish bwr-Ds- 
tnct ertonprenarep: GtauMri- Ednowtfi ( 2 . 0 ) 
(at OU Annlestand). Monday: Club Matthes: 
Fylde v Baddum (2.30i; Ma«egv Abetann 

(7.0) : Newcastle v Novocasmans (3.0l. 
RACKG: Satuntor. WOLVBWAMPIQN (Afl 
Weather Flat): as. Monday 17.0). tMtoride 
Ouo £10; Tatters^ £& Ctwse £2 (mder 
16 s free Into ad endosuresl. ( 101 . Fok*- 
stonK Chfo £12 iundeM6s free); Tattersals 
£&50. 112 50;. Newb ury, as Fndsy. 112.40). 
Nottbtftan: Club £12 ihnors, 16-21 


jeaOb £&: Tanersa*? £B: Sfcw Rng ate Pad- 
dock M. (12.451. 


Plan ahead 

The 42nd London international Boat 
Show, at Earls Court London. Cham 5 
to 14 January, is as much an attrac- 
tion as a a safes platform for the Bmish 
marine industry. The show has a repu- 
tation for providing special features to 
interest potential customers, enthusi- 
asts and families erjoywg a day out. 

This year's central feature is the 
Olympic -seed swwnrrringpool wtucti pro- 
vides the area tor boating action. There 
will be displays of waterstdmg and safe- 
ty demonstrations plus a chance to try 
out uanous activities. There wll be (fir^ty 
sailing for under- 13s, canoeing, mo- 
torboat handling, rowing, sail hoisting 
and etectnc boats. The Boating Infor- 
mation Centre (Stand 4F on foe ground 
Boor) wffl again provide free information 
on how to get afloat, a service to en- 
courage newcomers and the lapsed to 
sailing and watersports. 

The London Show is one the largest 
boat Stans In the vnorfd. More than 660 
exhibitors will show some 850 craft and 
windsurfers, tncfocflng all me latest prod- 
ucts. 

London International Boat Shorr, Eatts CPurt. 
5-14 January. 

Cans Court Hfenncft RoaO. London SW5 (Tet 
0171 3708311) is opposes Earts Court tube 
Staton rOttrfR ana Pkxaettfy Bnesj. 

Opening times: 10am- 7pm except tor Thurs- 
day U January when the shew remains open 
i«« 9.3Cfcm. sutdqr 14 jenuaiy lOam^pm. 
Admission: i&50 adults flafly. Two accom- 
panied cMoren under-16 admitted (fee. ad- 

rtttanar cfitWren £5.50. QAPs £6.50. Entry 
otter 4pm £5.50. 

Details of forthcoming events with 
information on tickets and venues 
should be sent to: The Sports 
Desk, The Independent, 1 Cana- 
da Square, Canary Wharf. London 
E14 5DL. Fax: 0171 293 2894. 

Compiled by Paul Maher 
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Jones at his 
happiest with 
birds and nuts 


Vinm'e Jones is the self-styled 
hard man of British football, 

with the haircut, the demeanour 
and the disciplinary record. Or 
sci it scents. The too* jailer cap- 
tured for posterity with his 
hand oo Paul Gascoi gne’s iy>- 
tides, with Gazza screaming 
si tenth from that poster on the 
adolescents wall- The foot- 
baller who revealed a few tricks 
of dirty play in the video „Soc- 
ccr's HjrJ Men and got a 
OXiXiO fine from the Football 
Association for his trouble. 

However, the former .Arsenal 
manager. Don Howe, has said 
that Vinnie is a Jekyl! and Hyde 
character. Jones was incited to 
lecture at Eton. A tnnie's Eton 
hooting sons!. quipped one news- 
paper. He has als* ' addressed the 
Oxford Union. Such imitations 
suggest that there may indeed be 
another side to “The Chopper", 
as he is known at Wimbledon. 
Furthermore, there are mam in 
the game who simply describe 
him as "a diamond geezer.” 

So how Jo the different 
facets of the personality of this 
former hod currier hang to- 
gether. if at all .’ 1 drove up a 
long winding road in Hert- 
fordshire u* in ten iew him. His 
bungalow is up a dirt track at the 
end of a lane which passes over 
the Ml in all its commuter 
rush-hour glory. The house, 
with its swimming poo) and 
dog kennels, its chickens, pigs, 
sheep and cows, is isolated, 
but not that far. it was noticed, 
from a council estate. 

His hard-man image was the 
first topic. Did he see himself 
as a hard man? “Well. I don't 
know hoK-tou deline the word 
‘hard man’’. Certainly there are 
skilful players and there are 
tough players that give a liV) per 
cent. I think it's the media that 
give you the labels. 1 see myself 
as a iough all-rounder." 

Trying a slight!) less direct ap- 
proach.' I asked him whether 
there were players in the Foot- 
ball League whom he consid- 
ered hard’. He w as slicking to 
his guns. “There are players w ho 
1 think arc tougher than others. 
The game is gening less physi- 
cal. contact-wise, these days.' it's 
changing all the time. But l 
think the crowd still like to see 
the 50-511 tackles. The referees 
are under instructions to have 
no grey areas, so they're under 
the cosh a little bit. 1 feel sorn 
for referees because their hands 
are lied. If you mis-timed a tack- 
le two years ago the referee 
would have said one more, but 
now it's a straight booking. 
Personally. I like people that 
give a 100 per cent. 

‘The main part of my game 
is fitness and getting round the 
pitch and closing people down 
and getting on to the Wise balls. 
When that's your job. especial- 
ly at Wimbledon, you're going 
to have to stick out a leg and you 
know you're going to maybe get 
a bit of whack. But there 3re 
some players that are not going 
to put their foot in and gel a 
whack. It's something I’ve al- 
ways been prepared to do.” 

We discussed a well-known 
quote of his: “At the end of the 
day. who would you rather have 
in the trenches with you: Garv 


Geoffrey Beattie talks to the 
talismanic Wimbledon footballer who 
sees himself as a chat-show host 
when his playing days are over 


Lineker or Vinnie Jones?'* He 
was asked to elaborate. 

“Th3t was after an article 
Gary done saying he would 
rather watch Ceetas than Wim- 
bledon. so my way to sura hira 
up was to say who would peo- 
ple rather have on their side: a 
l till per cent guy like me or Mr 
Nice Guy?" But what about this 
metaphor of the trenches? Was 
this a natural way of talking 
about football? 

“This way of talking really 
comes from the managers, who 
always say. when the shit hits the 
f;m. you gotta dig in and you got- 
ta get points, and managers 
want players that are going to 
put their life on the tine.*’ All 
managers are living to do is give 
you a buzz and get you in the 
right frame of mind for the 
game, to get you hyped up. Dave 
Bassett used to get me over 
hyped up. He used to take us 
down to an array camp and used 
u* work on team spirit - we'd do 
cross-country runs with a great 
bis Jos and vou'd be in teams of 


‘I didn’t like 
schoolwork. I 
can't read a 
book. I haven’t 
got the patience 
to do it’ 


six and whoever got over the 
course quickest won - some of 
ihe lads were knackered and 
they couldn't carry it no more. 
1 would always emerge as one 
of the leaders. I've always been 
a leader, even m the school play- 
ground - 1 was alwavs the one 
with the ball. I always organised 
(he football matches. I think the 
main quality of a good leader is 
honesty - if you go three or four 
nil down, you have to keep the 
others going and keep giving 
good encouragement, not slag- 
ging them off.” 

We turned to his disciplinary 
record: his 10 red and 4? yellow 
cards. Did he feel that this was 
justified? "1 just think that ref- 
erees don't give me the same 
sort of leeway that they do 
some other players - the minute 
1 do something, it’s terrible, and 
if other players do it. it's not so 
terrible. - 

He was reminded ofhis quick- 
est yellow card: five seconds 
against Manchester City. I asked 
him to talk me through it. "Pe- 
ter Reid had the ball, and he had 
a bad touch on the ball, and it 
was wet and I was roaring in. 1 
just committed myself 100 per 
cent. I couldn't stop. I couldn't 
get out of the way or anything. 
I missed the ball completely, and 
just upended him. just clattered 
into him. All these things arc 
split-second decisions. It doesn't 
matter who it was, ihev couldn't 


have got out of it Later cm in the 
game there was another tackle 
and I just got sent off." 

What land of instructions 
does he get before a game? 

“I had instructions from Bob- 
by Gould a few years ago to 
mark Gazza, because he just 
made Newcastle tick. We didn't 
want to get the ball and have 
time on jl and be spraying it 
about and bringing other peo- 
ple into the game, so every time 
he got the ball there had to be 
a challenge on him. The same 
in the Cup final, we done the job 
with Tennis Wise and that 
help* v* us win." 

So what about that famous 
photograph with Gascoigne. 
"Yeah, it makes me smile a bit, 
because there was nothing evil 
in it. Gazza was having a bit of 
a crack and I was having a bit 
of crack and one lucky pho- 
tographer got the picture. There 
was nothing serious in it He was 
lugging at my shirt and that was 
my reaction!" 

What is it like to be sent off 
then? What goes through your 
head at the time? “Most times 
when you get sent off it’s in the 
heat of the moment - you just 
feel, maybe, lost a bit. Just lost." 

Jones has been described as 
a professional common man. 1 
asked him about his friends 
now that he is a celebrity. “For 
a while I hung out with Fash 
[John Fash anuf and Nigel Berm, 
but I just thought that this wasn't 
me. I needed to get back to my 
roots. I ran back to the local pub. 
I'm still very dose to the guys I 
grew up with. 

“We grew up in the London 
overspill - in a big council estate. 
I was in with all the boys. It was 
a hard part of my life when all 
the boys started splitting up with 
girlfriends. One of the reasons 
that I like football is because you 
slay in the gang. The only thing 
that I regret is that I didn’t join 
the army. I would have liked the 
camaraderie there as well. I like 
being with the lads. 1 help the lads 
out with money at Christmas. 
Some of them are struggling. 
When we were growing up we 
were taught that the No I thing 
was to look after your mates. 
That's what I'm still trying to do, 
but they always pay bade." 

What about his background? 
“I started as a hod carrier work- 
ing with ray dad. 1 also started 
shooting with my dad. I had my 
fust shot when 1 was five. I was 
fully employed as a gamekeep- 
er. when I left school at L5. They 
gave me a year off school on 
permanent work experience - 
on the building with my dad, but 
then 1 started as a gamekeep- 
er. I wasn't expelled from school 
as the papers say, I left for work- 
experience. I switched off very 
quickly from things that I'm not 
interested in - I couldn’t sit in 
a classroom and lake in all that 
stuff At 16 1 was rearing pheas- 
ants from eggs and batching 
them and bringing them up 
and releasing them into the 



Vinnie Jones: The 'Welsh dragon’ complete with tattoo Photograph: Professional Sport 


woods. I was in charge of 
f 10.000-worth of incubators. 
I'm intelligent that way. But 1 
didn't like schoolwork, I can't 
read a book. I've never read a 
book in my life - 1 haven't got 
the patience to do iL I have one 
book called More Tales of Old 
Gamekeepers - 1 can read these 
tales because they’ re short. Bui. 
with other books, forget. iL I’d 
rather wait until the book 
comes out on video." 

The one book that he seemed 
to have read was an intriguing 
subject - why was it a book about 
wildlife? "Because l love wildlife. 
I’ve got a hundred wildlife videos 
- I can sit and watch them. 
There’s a great programme on 
Christmas Eve about the red 
deer in Scotland. 1 could sit and 
watch that for 10 horns." 

“But what's so fascinating 
about wildlife?” Like one of 
Vinnic's tacldes, this question 
was out before I could do any- 
thing about iL Vinnie got a 
little agitated. 

“I don’t know. What’s so 
fascinating about your job, then, 
as a psychologist?" 


“Because people are more in- 
teresting than animals?" 

"No, they're not! Never in a 
million years! People are very 
predictable. Animals aren’t I 
pul the bag of nuts out there for 
the birds and it was fascinating 
to see how many birds came to 
feed there in the hour and 
watch all their little ways. The 
great tit barges the little blue 
til off. It’s very dominant Then 
the grey squirrel will come 
along and they’re all gone. I sit 
at the window with a cup of tea 
in me hand and watch the bag 
of nuts rather than Home And 
Away. ” 

If he had not been a foot- 
baller, what would he have 
liked to have done? *Td have 
been a gamekeeper without a 
doubt My best friend is a game- 
keeper and I'm down there all 
the time. I’ve got 16 guns - 
about 50 grand worth." 

He was asked about his fu- 
ture - particularly pertinent 
now that he has said publicly 
that be intends to leave Wim- 
bledon. “My career has been 
like the migrating woodcock. 


really. You never know what's 
in front of you. You’ve got all 
the shooters and the storms in 
front of you trying to whadc you 
down, but in the end you just 
want to get to new fields. Twant 
to leave Wimbledon, because 
I feel I need a new challenge. 
I miss the clubs with lots of 
fans. In the longer term, I 
think that I’ve got what it takes 
to be a good manager. I love 
being with the lads - all the 
crack, all the mickey-taking. I 
love all that. Or I could start 
my own game farm. Plus I’d 
like my own chat show one day. 
I’d like to be the new Wogaa. 
Td like to do the younger stars 
on my chat show. Wogan did all 
the old ones. Td Hke to see how 
the new generation of stars 
cope with Vinnie Jones In 
real life." 

Geoffrey Beattie is professor of 
psyawlagy at Manchester Uni- 
versity. His series of interviews 
with leading sports personali- 
ties, Bead to Bead, continues with 
Vinnie Jones on Radio S Live at 

8.05pm on Sunday. 
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Frank Gaik, the Nottingham 
Rarest manager, yesterday ra- 


ter Stas Cdfflymore r s attempt to 

TOaj^OQJXP^ts c fai m^ g ^ 
be former dub Was thrown out 
by thePrenrier League. 

Cofiymbre, 24, maintained be 
was entitled to five per cent of 
the British-record £8-5m fee 

liverpoaTpaidtvfeCTtokftJw-’. 

est, declaring the payment was 
ihie because he had not re-- 
quested atcansferl 
The FA Premier League 
board was sot “persuaded” by 
Cbftymore’s verson, of .events 
and that Forest were therefore 
not obliged to pay out. Hew- .. 
ever. Forest have been in- 
structed to pay an outstanding-', 
signing-on fee of .fi5ff00u 

fironTSoutheod for £2.2min . 
June 1993. ^ ^ 

Forest insisted the striker 
bari eng ineered his transferto; 


a dub is that Celtic offered us 
£350,000 fbrhira Jess- than: 12 
-weeteageii*’ 

Pleat vrflf be“watcbmg the 
; case ofToddy Chfeson^wfco 
couM be thc first player to 
move for nothing in post- 
Bosman Britain. 


Kara after rejecting a contract 
at Stoke dud the £fl».flO0= rat 
ed undfidder. may go for noth- 
ing. Oldham haw .offered 
£100,000,; bat the Football 
Lcague ufimnal has been put 
back to 9 January by which time 

there ■sriH be a dear ruling from 

Uefa about “free agents". 

Manchester United could 
soon have another Frenchman 
on their books If their manag- 
er, ; Alex Terguson, can per- 
yi pfie W2Iiam Preoier to leave 
Bordeaux in a £lm move. The 


.request was never {Hit in writ- 
ing; “I don't think it’s a case of 
bemg happy,” Clark said! “Jus- 
tice has been done. There are 
no winners and nofosers." 




alrakUnjtcdsreserro^ 
is 8 friend; of Eric Cantona 
: from tbdrdays at Auserre. 

. . MarkifcGhee isseitocbm- 
^fete his first purchase as 

mg Q PR £lm for Simon Os- 
boni McGhee, who brought 
Everton.’s Vmay Samwaysm mi 
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realise that we are not a trade 
union trying to get involved in 
contract negotiations, they want 
to get involved.” 

Mertfryr Trtffil, the Welsh 


Atfeb(».wfca*id,'lhe Span- 
ish teague team; were test 


i Eil'jM'.'i'k*: 4> 


tirrie. On wfednes- 
.'they ;tleat thte fburth- 
pfeeed^irarii; Compostela, i 
3-0 jto.. move.; tour points, 
cJeac, . V. . 


Restaurants for the restoration of rugby’s reputation 


It's your wife’s birthday. To 
j make up for all those Saturdays 
when you've disappeared at first 
light with vour mates and re- 
turned in the early hours slink- 
ing of beer, wearing someone 
else's shoes and singing bawdy 
songs, you decide to lake her out 
fora special lunch. How will she 
take it when you tell her that 
you're going to a restaurant run 
by an ex-rugby player? 

I know how mine reacted - 
j and she didn’t say: ‘‘Terrific! I've 
always wanted to join in the 
chorus of ‘If 1 were the Marry- 
ing Kind'." Even telling her that 
she would meet one of the 
greatest players ever to don a 
Lions shirt did nothing to queil 
j her fears that she would be 
tucking into double cod and 
chips, drinking pints of draught 
beer and watching me do stu- 
pid things with my underpants. 

It came as quite a surprise to 
her that the fish was steamed 
and served with a saffron sauce 
rather than fried in batten that 
the potatoes had been turned 
'm\o pallasson rather than chips: 
and that mine host was a genial 
old buffer who didn’t swear 
once. Some mouths later. I dis- 
covered another former England 
star was running a reslaurum 
only a few miles from my home. 
She took little persuading to tty 
it out. .And very nice it was ion. 

Both Jeff BulLerfield and 
Dickie Jeeps are still surprised 



KEITH ELLIOTT 


at large 

to find themselves as restaura- 
teurs after successful interna- 
tional rugby careers in the 1950s 
and early 1960s. Their idea of a 
pre-match meal was mi omelette 
(Jeeps! or two eggs in sherry 
( Butterfield |. But life after rug- 
by didn't leave you with many 
choices then. Jeeps ran a Cam- 
bridgeshire fruit farm and spent 
seven years as chairman of the 
Sports Council while Butterfield 
worked „s a PE teacher, plastic 
coatings salesman and a prop- 
erty developer. Former North- 
ampton players, they find them- 
selves back in ihe same game 
more than 30 years on. 

Jeeps, 64, was one of the 
greatest scrum-halves ever to 
grace the game: tough, re- 
sourceful and a superb pack ma- 
nipulator. He played 24 
internationals, 13 as captain, 
while Butterfield, a legendary 



Jeff Butterfield, the former England centre, at the Rugby Club of London, which he runs 


centre, earned 28 caps back in 
the days when there were only 
four internationals a year. Bui 
whereas Butterfield’s life is still 
rugby (he runs the Rugby Club 
of London), Jeeps's restaurant. 
Stock’s, bears few reminders 
that diners are in the presence 
of one of the game's greats. 


“Will Cariigg was right about 
old farts," he says. “The rugby 
union committee needs more for- 
mer internationals, not ex -busi- 
nessmen. I don’t talk rugby to 
many people. When they ask. I 
say. 'Thai was 100 yean a go', and 
walk away. It’s boring to hear us 
going on about our memories." 


Maybe, but with some slight 
prompting. Jeeps relaxes and 
talks with enthusiasm about 
great games and names. Modem 
rugby leave him underwhelmed. 
“I even missed the Varsity match 
because some customers stayed 
until 330pm. I went upstairs to 
watch it, out fell asleep. 


Photograph: David Ashdown 

“We ran the ball wide at 
every opportunity. The rules 
haven’t changed: they just don’t 
do it now. They make the game 
so complicated these days: I al- 
ways remember Cliff Morgan, 
who taught me tots of things , 
saying, ‘Scrum-balf to fly-half. . 
It s such a simple lesson," : 



_ Much of his ennui is -shared 
by Butterfield, who says: 
“England keep saying they will 
play this ‘expansive game’. But 
tbeir first thought is not the 
wing three-quarter. My first 
objective was to pass the baU to 
. the wings. It’s no good having 
an Underwood mid not giving 
him the ball. If you run straight 
and .give the winger room, he. 
has 15 yards and room to ’beat 
a ‘drift defence’ becaiisd peb- 
ple just run sideways." : 

' Butterfield’s catching ability, 
was legendary (be even caught 
one pass behiodfris back in ah 


tmcsibnt not very.Qtteu^Tbdity 
they pass into -space rather 
than to thefoanT. 

This makes fitem sound like : 
moaning old men, yearmng for 
^steiye^.JButb^areaaite-. 

game's finest hottt-“BaD re- 
tention^ 'is .betterthtoever was, 
fra ming is vastly improved. and 
technically it is a lot better," 
Jeeps admits, i 

Butterfiekf s dub In Lon- 
don’sHallam Stieetis a shrine 
to the game, whh.videdsshow- 


“Golden Qldfer.tdtirs. Jfc is 23 
' years since he stood with five 
other men in the Cricketers 
Qub, and agreed - that rugby 
needed .apace for enthusiasts 
“to 'meet, 06at v ‘ and drink", 
. thonghhe aeser^pected that 
he would be running itl 
A166Butterfiefd srilHooks 
day and 

.Twm’t jHtton weight since 

fuspi^mgd^fs.He harfhtshrp 
:' repfec^foux tHnesbut claims 
■ thsismore dne to anhrids than 
= ihjuryrif the. joints.- Jeeps, has 
added a few pounds but puts 
; tbsLdhwh .to refcoyeringaftet 
tfte boibti.- ' - --V 
The pafr ^keep-irt touch, 
tbougMe^hasjro^ ni 
' “GEoI^ <Mdies" hi^<yi&ch 
; r *.Bo?tofieId%p^ 
atearato J^ewZcal^Wyear 

•tar a totonaiminfwhere' inefe 


arette cards, limited edirion 
prints and-, the great photos" 
surround ydu. He runs • 
toliqr trips to affl The jna/or. 
games and even; organises -' 


: so 

ime^b take-t jfegame up.seri- 
oudy a^^^^tterfidd^ys, 
otft oCearshot of his. Wife. . 
^efteinentsii^ on;«ther o£ 

c^^ttaaTsaJ 
Rtxadfy Jasps toeg 
a boofe^^hfereStauram 
mofe than 40:* r WI mefflbfixs*’, 
;' dnivtotSsoowr that it wss : B«t- 


teverealtfed’wtren they ffifcsdif 
- tfaereVytodm t^ bt Ue r " he s^d 
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Rugby League. 


League contracts declared void in Australia 


DAVE HADFIELD 
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Four Australian-based players 
oavehad their Super League 
contracts declared void by a 
judge who has criticised claus- 
es giving the Rupert Murdoch- 
backed organisation the right to 
tell them where to play. 

Three Australian interna- 
tionals, Dean Pay, Jason Smith 


and Jim Dymock, plus the New 
Z ealan d e r, Jason McCracken, 
can now leave the Super 
League-aligned Canterbury 
Bulldogs to play for Rarramat- 
ta, one of the dubs loyal to the 
Australian Rugby League in the 
battle that has split the g a m *?. 

Justice Brian Hill said that 
there were “numerous defi- 
ciencies” in the contracts they 
had signed, which had been ex- 
ecuted in “a most slipshod man- 


ner.” In particular, he was crit- 
ical of the powers the contract 
gave Super League to deter- 
mine for whom the four should 
play - powers that go far beyond 
those included in the equivalent 
document in Britain, which 
have come to light this week. 

The ARL executive chair- 
man. Ken Artburson. was swift 
to seize upon the victory and to 
sug gest that it could have reper- 
cussions in Britain. “The judge 


was very damning in his findings 
and the control of News Cor- 
poration aver the transfer of 
players was one of the things 
causing him enormous con- 
cern." Arthurson said. “News 
Corporation is demanding, by 
and large, that Lbey have a veto 
on player contracts and the 
biggest joke in all of this is that 
the English Rugby League has 


accepted this. 




:’s got to be made clear to 


people that sport is being tak- 
en over and controlled by a me- 
dia empire and that is wrong.” 
The Super League's chief 
executive. John RiboL part of 
whose evidence was described 
by the judge as unconvincing, 
called the verdict "merely a mi- 
nor setback.” The ruling, far 
from making ail Super League 
contracts void, could, he said, 
cut both wavs, giving players a 
legal precedem to seek a way 


out of contracts with the ARL. 
The result, however, gives the 
ARL even greater confidence 
that they will also win the key 
court-room battle, the one that 
will decide whether clubs can 
leave the ARL to join Super 
League, the result of which is 
expected soon. 

England, Ireland. Scotland 
and Wales have been invited to 
compete in the first Fiji nine-a- 
sidc tournament in February. 


The Silk Cut Challenge Qip will 
be taking place at the same time, 
so squads will be selected from 
teams already eliminated. 

Paul Newlove has been 
cleared of a suspected broken 
ankle, but wOJ still miss the Box- 
ing Day derby fixture at Wigan, 
and probably the Regal Trophy 
semi-final against Warrington 
four days later, with tendon 
damage. 

Halifax have reluctantly 


transfer- listed their hooker. 
Raul Rowley, whom they signed 
from Leigh 13 months ago. at 
£250.000 at his own request. 
Wigan are expected to he in- 
terested in the player, if not the 
price. 

Hull have confirmed that 
the former New South Wales 
and Australia full-hack. Phil 
Sigsworlh. is to be their new 
coach and will arrive in the new 
year to take up his post. 
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Cricket 


DEREK PRINGLE 
reports from Pietermaritzburg 
Combined SA Universities 
269-8 dec; England 186-2 
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There may only be two shopping, 
days left until Christmas, but 
even fewer are now available for 
England to prepare themselves 
for the festive season and the 
crucial last two Tests. 

Unless England get a second 
timings today, the only purpose ‘ 
this game has served is to con- 
firm to yet another candidate - 
in this case, Jason Gallian- that 
the No 3 dot remains jinxed, and 
that when the mood .takes hm^ 
Alec Stewart, who sport just over 
four hours over an unbeaten 89, 
has not entirety lost the ability to 
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Stewart, who needs to prove to 
himself as much as anyone be 
is not just a dasher down on his 
luck.' On a slow pitch against 
some accurate if slightly nega- 
tive spin bowling, by Nicky 
Boje and Mark Davis, he played 
the ball on merit, something few 
Test batsmen do when return- 
ing to their counties after a Tfest 
match. True he started off with 
some trademark swishes outside 



It was a si 


tain had departed for 50, he 
knuckled down, blending Ian-, 
guid drives with hard graft. 

Stewart has not scored a Test 
hundred since the Lord’s Test 
against New Zealand in 1994. 
Since that -occasion, he has 
passed 50 only three times in 
rests, having not piayed a ma- 

jry i iminff s in his last 74 nft«mpfti 

Daring that time, a spate of 
finger injuries as well as a spell 
in the middle order - when be 
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Taylor steers Australians 
towards last-over triumph 


Sri Lanka 255-9 
Australia 257-5 
(Australia win by five wickets) 


mature 56 in steering his side to 
the verge of victory, before be- 
ing caught in the deep by Mul- 
tiab Muralitharan in the 48th 
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.Australia were in record-break- 
ing mood at the Sydney Crick- 
et Ground yesterday as they 
beat Sri Lanka by five wickets 
whh two balls to spare in their 
World Series match. 

Michael Bevan hammered a 
boundary off the fourth ball of 
the final over to fift the Ans- 
Italians to their thud successive 
victory in the triangular tour- 
naxnenL Qiashm Sri Lanka's 
score ot 255 for 9 off 50 were, 
Australia scored 257 for 5 -the 
.^tbest winning toial for a side 
biding second in a one-day in- 
ternational at this ground. 

Australia’s captain, Mark 
Taylor, laid the foundation for 
victory with a methodical 90 off 
1 15 balls before being run out 
in the 41st over to set up an ex- 
citing finish. Ricky Fonling, 
placing in only his ninth one-day 
international, put together a 


oyer. 

“To chase 250 or so in Syd- 
ney under lights is a good ef- 
fort," Tfcylor said. “The wicket 
was a tot harder than in recent 
years. A couple of seasons ago 
that target would have been out 
of the question, but today it was 
achievable.” 

Aravin da de SSva had pun- 
ished Australia's inexperienced 
attack with 75 off 94 balk to give 
Sri Lanfcaagood chance of end- 
ing Aastralia’s unbeaten ran. He 
eventually fefl when he fended 
a short ball from Shane Lee 
straight back to the bowler. 
Australia lead the competition 
with six points, four ahead of Sri 
Lanka, who have played two 
The West Indies have 
L their opening three games. 


was asked to keep wicket - 
could well have proved dis- 
tracting, but it is still a worry- 
ing record for such a fluent 
player, and one who nearly al- 
ways gets off to a healthy start. 

Whatever the reason, he has 
dearly been distracted of late. 
His dismissal in the second 
Tfcst, when he missed a strajgh t 
half-volley from Brian McMil- 
lan, was the dismissal of a man 
whose mind had wandered off 
at the Wanderers and his lazy 
cut to gully in the last Test, the 
hard work done, was culpable 
behaviour for a man of Ins tal- 
ent and experience. A fact he 
is at least aware of, as yester- 
day’s hard-won runs clearly 
showed. 

But if Stewart’s day proved of 
some value to the selectors in 
sorting out the top order, they 
learnt nothing from Gaflian’s at- 
tempt at No 3, the Lancashire 
opener cutting his first aggres- 
sive shot straight to square cov- 
er. 

Having just done well in 
Pakistan, a country famous for 
the slowness of its pitches and 
the cunning of its slow bowlers. 
Gallian should have been 
primed and ready to go- He was 
not, and unless the captains 
contrive a finish that allows 
England a second innin gs he 
will go into Boxing Day’s Test 
with the almost unprecedented 
record of having been selected 
with only three runs to his 
name in Africa. 



Alec Stewart, the England vice-captain, on his way to an undefeated 89 at Pietermaritzburg yesterday 


Photograph: Laurence Griffrths/Empics 


England A tour flawed despite success 


(Second aay of nw S* UnbaoUm mjh ossl 
COMBED SA UMVHiSaieS - Ftat M«K 
(0«mtfit:253fcr61 
WPMtecSiehbWakinscn 

N B»fe c Ameraxi b Hon 51 

B P Horan not out — _..l 

Extras (Rj 2. Wl. nb3) — .6 

Total (tor 8 dec. 8&i owaa) JB9 


M; 1-fi. 2- IS. 3-23. 4-23. 5-23. 6-108. 
7-265. 8-269. 

Did not bot J 0 Mane. J September. 


Boater *ott24-8-a^6: Mann 11-5-33-1: 

GaSlan 54J-J 


-ISO: Wattanson 17-1-4-54-1; 
■ter-ort) 24-3-65-0: Hick 50-70. 
ENGLAIW - Hrst 

•M A Marten cUebortargb Bop — SO 

A J Stewart not out 89 

JER Gasan cWessetebAlane 3 


WORLD SOSES ONE-DAY INTERNATIONAL 
TDUMMENT (Mgctt Sn Lanka 2S5 tor 9 
IM ans P A dt tea 75. H P Ttekantne 62); 
Anstraia 257 tor 5 149.4 oners: M A Taylor 90. 
HTPont*«56,MEUteitflS5}.r- “ * 
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G P Thorpe not out 37 

Extras (M. wl_ nb21 — 7 

Total (for 2, 78 ewers) 186 

FM: 1-86, 2-104. 

1b bat: G A Hck. R A Smtt, tR C Rusael. M 
Wtoomson. P J Maran. R Kte^wrtfl, M C IcU. 
Boater Altana 9-2-32-1; Septamtar 12- 
2-290; Dans 31-943-0; Horan 4-0-11-0: 
Bi^e 13-145-1; Wardiag 9-2-22-0. 
Uoyfra a ; R B Shan and S F Marais. 


It discovered Dean Headley, it 
relaunched the international 
careers of Nasser Hussain and 
lan Salisbury, and it gave John 
Emburey an important first 
taste of management- 

Jason Gallian also has good 
reason to thank the England A 
tour of Pakistan, for. as a result 
of his run-scoring over the past 
two months, he is already in 
South Africa and primed to re- 
sume his Test career over 
Christmas and new year. 

Yet the tour, which ended 
yesterday with Hussain's squad 
travelling to Islamabad, from 
where they will return to Lon- 
don today, has been seriously 
flawed. 

Victories over Pakistan A in 
the three-match Test series, by 

1- 0, and in Lhe one-day series, 

2- 1, are results which the 


young squad can be proud of. 

Indeed only in yesterday s fi- 
nal one-day match at 
Sheikhupura - in their 11th 
match - were the A team finally 
defeated. But closer analysis 
would reveal unsatisfactory el- 
ements. 

England A tours are about 
player development The single 
major deficiency of this England 
A tour was that it failed to de- 
liver enough serious cricket to 
enough players. 

Too much time was wasted on 
non-international cricket and 
too much time was wasted in in- 
activity - with Pakistan’s social 
limitations making it a bad 
place for young players to be sit- 
ting around wishing they were 
somewhere else. 

The Test and County Cricket 
Board erred in agreeing to a tour 


itinerary which condemned Hus- 
sain's troops to march steadily' 
further north - and consequently 
into the December bad weath- 
er which is bound to disrupt 
cricket either through rain or. 


more frequently and more irri- 
y. through bad light. 


tatingly. 

A huge amount of playing 
time was lost - and for some that 
meant the loss of chances to im- 
press, or even chances to get on 
the field in the first place. 

Richard Stemp helped wrap 
up the first Test victory' in Mul- 
tan by taking s for 64 on 20 No- 
vember. Since then the 
Yorkshire left -arm spinner sent 
down just 23 fiisi-dass overs and 
did not play any cricket at ail be- 
tween 5 and 18 December. 

Warwickshire's Dominic 
Ostler played only two first-class 
innings between 27 November 


and 15 December, wicketkeep- 
er Keith Piper had only four 
knocks between 14 November 
and 20 December, all-rounder 
Craig White played just one in- 
nings (out for one) between 27 
November and 15 December, 
and Essex’s Ronnie Irani - who 
starred the tour well- had onlv 


two first -class baiting opportu- 


nities after November 

While and Irani bowled just 
63 J and 46.5 firsi -class overs, re- 
spectively. while poor Hampshire 
off-spinner Shaun Udal sent 
down just 66 - and 39 of those 
were in the veiy first match. 

Hussain, who led with ener- 
gy and professionalisiruvas a 
real success at No 3 with 654 
runs from 13 innings. He. Gal- 
lian and Nick Knight (350 first- 
class runs at 43.75) dominated 
the batting although both 213- 


year-old McGrath and Mid- 
dlesex left-hander Jason Pooley 
will remember the pleasure of 
their hundreds at Lahore. 

Kent paceman Headley (25 
first-class wickets in four match- 
es ai 15 J?b1 provided the success 
story and a\ 25 should haw a Test 
future as well as a chance of 
World Cup selection next month. 

Leg-spinner Salisbury look 20 
wickets at 20.65. showing new 
confidence and a loueher men- 
tal approach. His Sn in the 
Rawalpindi Test, when he 
matched Gallian stroke for 
stroke in a stand nf 107. will do 
his chances of an England re- 
call no harm cither. 

Stemp ( 1 1 wickets at 2U.VD1 
and Sussex fast bowler Ed G id- 
dins ( 10 at 22.30) also emerged 
with honour- but they, and oth- 
ers. wanted more. 
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Packer leaves 
Sydney board 

Olympic Games 



lutatic 


Kerry Packer, the media tycoon 
and Australia’s richest man, 
has resigned from the organis- 
ing committee for the 2000 
Olympics in Sydney. 

A committee member since 
November 1993, Packer wasthe 
subject of media and political 
cri tieism earlier this year for not 
attending enough meetin g s. 

He has written to the com- 
mittee saying he would not be 
able to attend enough of the 14- 
member board's meetings next 
jvear to justify' keeping his po- 
rtion. . . . . 

“As the vear winds to a dose 
and I begin to make prepara- 
tions for 1996. 1 am forced to 
face the reality that I cannot be 
certain of attending the number 
of meetings necessary to make 
a worthwhile contribution, 
Packer said in his letter. 


Fog and red mist come down on Tomba 


Controversy continued to sur- 
round Alberto *Rmfoa yesterday 
as the Italian stormed out of a 
World Cup race in Kranjska 
Gora, Slovenia. 

Victory in the final men’s gi- 
ant slalom of the year went to 
Lasse iQus, of Norway, who beat 
the Swiss Michael von Grueni- 
gen by 0J12sec to increase 


his lead in the overall standings. 

But the race was overshad- 
owed by Tomba ’s outburst at the 
officials' decision earlier in the 
day to restart the race when fog 
descended, forcing a 90-minute 
delay after just 12 skiers had 
completed their opening runs. 

The Italian was in trouble 
on Sunday in Alta Badia, Italy, 
when he clashed angrily with 
a photographer who bad 


sold nude pictures of the skier. 

Tbmba, who was second af- 
ter his first trip down the course, 
refused to return for the second 
start and is also considering a 
boycott of today's slalom. 

“The officials are playing 
around with us,” he explained. 
"They don’t know what it 
means to race in these condi- 
tions. I wanted to show that they 
can’t mess around with me. 


Thompson too much for the Egyptians 


Hockey 


BILL C0LW1LL 


Rob Thompson scored the first 
of his two goals within 30 sec- 
onds of appearing as a substi- 
tute in Great Britain’s 3-1 win 
over Egypt in Cairo yesterday. 

Britain completed their sec- 
ond win on successive days in 
the Nasser City stadium. As in 
Wednesday's game, which they 
won 2-0. they gained a good 


start with Russell Garda con- 
verting an early penalty comer. 
The hosts were soon on term 
but Britain reclaimed the lead 
in the 21st minute following 
Thompson's arrival. The Houn- 
slow striker, coming off his 
mar ker at a long comer, was 
able to deflect Chris Mayer’s 
cross into the roof of the net. 


from his namesake, Nick, play- 
ing in his 100th international, to 
put the game beyond doubL 

Egypt H AaU I Tawfik (capu: A B Sawa. A 
Aboefyaz. M Yaat Y Monatfn. A I Amt 

M Abdulla, B Rxattm, M Scued. Sitostttutes 
uMKfc h AbtMto. A Fanah. M RtfseA. M B 
Saw. 

GREAT BRITAIN: D Lockes (EASt Gnnstaadj; 


j wyatt_ (Reading), j Hate (Oto^a^an- 


After good work by Garda 
i,Tho 


and Guy Fbrdbam, Thompson 
collected his second in the 58th 
minute, sweeping in a pass 


ana); G Fordham (Hout&kwi. Katoir' 
(Cannock). 8 HazBtt (Hounslow); C Mayer 

(CtavvxM. R Gante (Fob Bacekran , D MB 
(Guldtoid). J msJen (T am igon. capu. N 
Thompson (0U Loughlortans). Substitutes 
used: C OSes (Hawnu. J Stew (SouBWate). 
R Thompson (Hounslow). Son Stagi 
(Soutngau- j. 

Umpires: M Mowafy. M Anwar ibom Egypt). 


£25,000 contracts 


for Scottish players 


Rugby Union 


The Scottish Rugby Union will 
go into the red after working 
out contracts worth up to 
£25.000 to cover the 1996 Five 
Nations’ Championship and 
the recent game against West- 
ern Samoa. 

With separate con tracts for A 
internationals, more than 40 
players will be offered terms and 
SRU chiefs estimate they will 
pay out at least £500,000. 

Fred McLeod, the senior 
vice-president, said: “In the 
short term the money is not 
available. We are not in dire fi- 
□andal straits but for the first 
time the SRU wiQ go into a loss 
situation 

But the union coffers will be 
boosted by Scottish involve- 
ment in the forthcoming Euro- 
pean competition. “We will be 


looking at a variety of com- 
mercial opportunities to raise 
the necessary money, and in two 
years’ time, we expect a healthy 


surplus," McLeod added. 


foil squad members, who 
have been asked to si gn the con- 
tracts by Saturday, will get a re- 
tainer of £5,000 and four Five 
Nations’ payments of £3.000. 

Depending on success, there 
will also be up to £5,000 per 
player available in bonus pay- 
ments, while those involved in 
the Western Samoa match will 
receive 3 retrospective fee of 
£2J00. 

PLAYERS OFFERED CONTRACTS: G Aim- 
strong (Jed- Fores). P BrensB (London Scot- 
ish». S CampbaD (Dundee Softool FP1, 
C Chalmers (MeOnsei. D Cronin iBourges). M 
Dods iNonharopuyil. J Hay tHawdO. S Hast, 
ta&s (wbisomars). D HBton rBatni. I Jontee 
(Sorting Oourty). C Joiner [Melrose). K Logan 
i Swing Ccumy). K McKenzie (SniSng Coun- 
ty). E Peters (Bath). B Bed p a th (Melrose). S 
Reid (Bornj&imuv), R Shepherd (Melrose). 

' Smith (Ooucesuw). G 


G Shle! (Menosei. 


Townsend (Northampton). R Womwrieftt 
pwriffa 


(UteaHantepooft.DUWrlMabaM.pl 
(Botou0*wrt. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Athletics 

Conn Jacison and Sons 
to csmpe9 at ft® 

shjeelsSSSS 

res busses wrti «cort 


ABA: Indiana U)9 Ids Anastas Latere 98: 
Miami 132 New Jersey 104 lot}; Orlando 
107 Mmesota IDO: PftAjOeJphb 106 Utah 
104; Detroit 102 Mtfeautoe 77: Denver 
109 Golden State 104; Phoenix 10Q 
Washington 104 fog. 
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Box i ng 

Johnny Armour; of Chatham, must de- 
fend hts European bantamweight tide 
against Denmark's Johnny Bredahl Be- 
fore 15 March. Bredahl has been 
brought in as Armour’s challenger af- 
ter the w&ndiawal of Scotland's Drew 
Docheny as the No 1 contender, and 
the European Boning Union has entered 
a puree offer deafline of 16 Jawary for 
thenewf&it 


Football 

Blackpool are prepared to part with a 
eJud- record £350,000 for Wrexham’s 
winger Kart Connolly. 

Brtgxon aid Heme Afoion have submitted 
a planning application to develop a 
30,000 aH-sest stadium, at a cost of 
flflm, atfoads Hole Vlatey si Hove, two 
miles from the GokJstone Ground they 
leave at the and of next season. 
B05DIAJKBW.FRIENDU' (Manaus): Brad 
3 (Tiflo 48. 87. Antes Lufc S3! CUombta 1 
(Pare|* 32). 

vie (farefiiib and 


Shield MHid-flnal: Gienavon 1 Ponadown 4 
(OBJ. teanidb Leofitec Atone 2 AJMenc B4- 
beoO;ftoalSoa£dedOTenentr 1; Santander 
2 Salamanca 1; Aaroco Maond 3: Spwtmg 
&)on 1 Velenoa 3; Sevrtc 1 Barcelona 0: Es- 
parto) 1 Red Bets 1; Ctta Vigo 1 Oweoo 0; 
VaSadoifd 1 Rayo Valecarn 1; Mercia 1 
Zarggaa 1. omeft I aapjo: Go Ahead Eapes 
0 PSV Mreen 5: MAC Breda 0 Roaa JC 
HttUna tie 0: Ajax 1 De Gaafeeftap 0. Batman 
Laasua: Haretoex 2 Aabt 1. 
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Football 

7.3? jnws arwKf 

&tOSL£JBi l£ACXXfa«TOfVTSSOt* 

tocafeto V Bonafoy (74^ 

SECOND OMStOti 

au me n v Cf ia a wd fold (7.419. ■ — * 
CMdevW»(7AS) — 

te MBsrtnmrvBfMtftid 

POWWVJSIW 


Rugby Union 

TEHNEWTS WTEH-OfSTRICr CHAMPtON- 
SKP: 6Sntxn0i v Norft and Mafands (7 .0) 
tnUesgeOantO. 

SCHOOLS IffTHTHATWHAL- Swdand v 
Franca OJOi at Gafclenacre. fiftibutfd. 


IMIW 

Oejaa Stateaavte (defondert Red Stw Bel- 
gradate SnsflMd Wednesday. 
WEOHCStXAVSUITE RESULTS: Coce-CoJo 
Cap RMHOfonifoe temngrwri 2 MB- 
(SesbrouDi 0'foter adra time; Nbnrfcnrth 
3-2 on Denotes and ora at tame to Bbm- 
Warn to UtetoBd- EadteVi tasurensa 
- Laaew Ftat OMates Southend 2 Port vela 
t RonOns IMAM Tlral DMefnn: Bladtoim 
WSCouray 


(1 W 


Noth End); 
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txwoiwswi 

uarStPKf-^S = ‘7^5L ane™*™ 
.GrfWv^^Si-- 


Rogby League 

BARLA YOUTH WTHWATIONAL: Errand 
Yttng Lions v AuBBafo |730j taiMousPtes- 
am. aoefey?. 


BasketbaB 

BUDWBM* IBBUe Noacasde V sneffleia 
(8-0J. 


caste LW 2 fax St^yDfk^a CeOd. Second 
Dtolstoti: Aston Wto 1 Gmnaby 0; WjOty 1 
CMnoyC«y2; LetoesorCwe Buntey2: Scrv 
dertond 2 Yah CttyJ- tbfcd DtofalaK Datepcn 

0Wa(sal2:Scun!hcrpe2ttfrahani6rStock- 

norrCoim 4 Soartxmte 3- Awre Insurance 
Combination First PM e l o n: Bn^son 1 

nmoaum u tsswn 1 Sww» o »t asy 

TOMW NDMich 4 ChsteiQ; Tcaertam BOiaft 
ton 1 laiSmansf. Second DMi Inrr Cattufi 
2Torau3V 2. Us League Second DMsiorc 
E^rae 7 DortanguOsat Mb UO0ic 
pieote OMsten: Tiwrtai 5 Gredkon 2- fosaa 

and Javnal Kltftend Laasw: Fiaserturti 
ODeveronv*l-U«gtedfW*lteCUpF)r»t 


Ice hockey 

Peter Woods, the Great Britain coach, 
was deSghted after hs side boosted their 
hopes of qualification for the 199S Win- 
ter Olympics in Japan with a 2-2 draw 
in Swiuertanrt. Britain retained their un- 
beaten record in qualifying Group A with 
a fete equaliser from Graham Garden 
having found themsehes 2-0 down af- 
ter 36 minutes. Britain added the draw 
in Switzerland to thetr 4-1 win over the 
Netherlands and 1-1 draw with Den- 
mark Their next march is in Skxenia 
on 17 January. 

Ntfti Calgary 3 Hansons 2 : Buffalo 2 Mon- 
treal 1: Chcago 4 Toronto 2; CdIophIo 4 Ed 
nwwon L- Detroit 6 Anahemi U Vancouver 
2 Los Angeles 2 (00- 


Rugby Union 

It was announced yesienlay that Htoles 
will travel to Italy to play a floodlit Test 
next year. The game w*H take place on 
A October- 12 cteys before the Italians 
meet Australia in another home in- 
ternational. 

SCOTLAND A TEAM (• Italy, RML Saturday 
S ianoaryt: R Sh spt w i d (Mefeoest; C Johor 
(Melrose}, S Hastings (Watscncms), I Janflno 
(B&rtaig cownyl. K Lagoa (Stuhng Couityl; 8 
T mu m end iNorthan M on), B r ' 


Swimming 

Swimmng's inter ra tional governing body 
has fold national swsnrrangoiganGations 
to submit the names of an potential 
Olympic compet np is by the end of the 
yeac This enable rtfidafe. to start diue 
testing months befbre the Games and 
any swwnmers not laffld wtt be prevented 
from competing. 


O HIRon (Bathj. K McKonzto (Sftrtng Countyi. 
P WH«U i BurouDmuM. S OmpM (Dundoo 


High School FP). S M may (Etatourrei i 
motet. S Raid lEoiagnTW), E Ptun 


(B*ft). R W arorigi C (dux. West Hsitepoof). 
nreitvc ae m i te; M Dadds (Nouftampwn). C 
FtrWm e ri (M Wi ra n l. D Pdt M re uu OHea Hante- 
BOoOr G MMr (MWosei. PBnai (LondDn &»- 
nsh). J Hay (ttocachj. 


Swimming 

Julia Luneva, the Russian Fed Cup play- 
er, yesterday best Claire Taylor 6^3. 6-'3 
at Queen's Club. London, to win the 
BntrWi Women's Tennis Association 
Chnstmas tournament. 


Jeff Tarango will play in the Australian 
at Hinders Pa A. Melbourne. 


Skiing 

MEN’S WORLD CUP (Krenjslia Cora. 


Sloven) Giant sJalonc 1 L l^us (Nor) inn 
n{Swdl;58«6: 


round: FWwrwteg 1 CMaraBay t r,EPte 
Vote 0 Ton Pentre 0. Cator County Anotm 


Motor racing 

Jackie Stewart the former three times 
v«ild champion, is to make a return a 
Formia One as the forehead of a team 
managed by Ns son. Paul. The Milton 
Keynes-bared team, PauJ Stewart Rac- 
ing. Is looking to enter the 1997 sea- 
son using Ford enfjnes. 


58. 745BC. 2 M Von ( 

3 M fteter (Autj I 

ta*K 1 Won GtGnnen 480 (rk 2 K)us. 390; 
3 H Kraus (Aut> 246. Overs! standings: 1 
Kjw 740pts; 2 Von Grun^en 480; 3 Knaus 
377. tek ref Cop atomteff: 1 Austria 
2^14pts; 2 SMCBtand 1.638; 3 Norway 
1,425. 

WOMarSV«)HroaK s (Veysoonaz.SvW 

Gfcmt stolm: 1 M Ejrfl (Go) 3»rtn OQjOBrac 
2 S PsTCamm (R) 2X3_55; 3 A Warner (AuU 
2.-01.79. Super -^ant riredln(r 1 Ertl 
200 pc; 2 Wactner 105: 3 PanzaiWw 1W. 
Overall standings: 1 A Mttssnflzer lAuti 


assets; 2 WacttW 43R S K Stozhwr (Car) 
toff: 1 Austria 


405. Nations' Cup standktgE: 

2. 164 pis: 2 Germany U10; 3 Smoertand 
1.066- 


Open 

flom 15-28 January, after having the 
penalties reduced for hs infomous Wim- 
bledon outburst. Having apologised to 
Wimbledon and tennis officials earlier 
this week. Tarangp's fine has been 
halved and only the Wimbledon ban is 
still m effect. 

LEADHO MENS RAMONGS: 1 PSanyj^, (US> 
4842 pK 2 A Agassi (USl 4.765: 3 T Mus&r 
(Aut) < J 74; 4 B Beeler ion 3.325: S M Cnang 
(USl 34711: a V Katateiw (Ruji 2^50: TTEn- 
met (S*e« 2^05; 8 J Wuner (USj 2.4 71: 9 W 

Feima (SA) 2 J. 44 ; U Gb»ew<e (Croat 1861 . 

GK 38 G ftreeaslo IDS) 953. 

LEADWQ WOHENS RAHKB4GS: %- S Otf (Gel 
333^SOOpte sra M Sri m iLS^ a C Msierai 

(So) 255.6026; 3 A Sancnez Vcara (Sol 
2287721- 4 K Dm Ltapanl 1651314; 5 M 
nen» (Hi 150-8320; 6 M Matoeta (But) 
149-0357: 7 G SatMCwi (Aig) 147.5239: S M 
J Fernandez (USl 136.6660: 9 I {Goal 
135.3166; 10 A Huber fGen 12^6438 
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VINNIE JONES: The Wimbledon wild man reveals 
that he is at his happiest when watching wildlife 



Chariton quits with the legend intact 


Fooftbail 

DAVID HUGHES 

reports from Dublin 

In the end, a nudge was all ii 
took. Whether or not Jack 
Charlton had wanted to resign 
as Republic of Ireland manag- 
er this side of Chris! mas. his 
mind was made up for him af- 
ter a secret meeting with senior 
Football Association of Ire- 
land executives in north Co 
Dublin yesterday. Mick Mc- 
Carthy ihe MilH\all manager, 
is the favourite to succeed him. 

Although the end. when it 
came, came quickly, ii was a 
shambolic finale to Charlton's 
tenure, thanks in the main to 
shabby treatment at the hands 
of his employers. Both the lo- 
cation and time of his meeting 
with the FA1 was unknown: 
there was no formal press con- 
ference afterwards and. as Ihe 
media ;issemblcd in increasing 
numbers to await his arrival at 
his pub in Baggoi Street, the FAi 
executives went underground. 

Only time, ora remunerative 
tabloid exclusive, will tell 
whether Charlton, who led the 
Irish to victory in 4b of his 93 
games in charge - only 17 of 
which ended in defeat - had 
planned it this way. or indeed 
whether he intended to go at all 
in the net* t ear. In any event, 
on his arrival at 11.45am in 
Dublin airport. Charlton was 
whisked away to the secret lo- 
cation and a statement an- 
nouncing his resignation was 
released by the FAI after the 
meeting. 

In it Charlton repealed: "1 
have felt lor some time there w-as 
a need for change. Ten years is 
a long time in the job. They have 
been" brilliant years. 1 have en- 
jt >yed ev en m inuie - the 'crack' 
has been great - but everything 
must come to an end." 

Confirming that Ireland "was 
in tm Mi «o d now". Charlton said 
he would spend more time in his 



- 



Checking out: Jack Charlton makes his way through Dublin Airport yesterday, his reign as Republic of Ireland manager over 


Photograph: Ray McManus/SportSfife 


adopted homeland and will al- 
ways be on the end of a phone 
for his successor, it was a dread- 
fully difficult decision to make, 
but I felt it was in the best interest 
of the Irish team." he said. 

The FA l president. Louis 
Kileoyne. vvn$ fulsome in his 
praise tor Charlton. "The FAI 
and Ihe people of Ireland in 
general owe Jack a huge debt 
of gratitude for till he lias done 
for fooihall and the country in 
the past W years." he said.’ 

'Jack has sjeered our jn- 


lemational team to levels of suc- 
cess never before achieved. In 
doing this, he has helped to ex- 
pand the game into every cor- 
ner of Ireland in a way which 
could hardly have been pre- 
dicted 10 years ago. Thanks 
Jack, you have been a manag- 
er in a million.” 

For all that, as the first whis- 
pers concerning the private 
meeting began doing the 
rounds, it emerged that Kil- 
eoyne. the three other officers 
present and the general secre- 


tary, Sean Connolly, had ail in- 
formed Charlton they thought 
it was time for him to go. 

From their perspective, the 
whole episode is a public rela- 
tions disaster which will merely 
intensify the masses' loyalty to- 
wards Charlton. En route to his 
pub. Chariton stopped off at his 
favourite watering hole in cen- 
tral Dublin. Hill 16. where he was 
presented with a bottle of Bush- 
mills. Tm coming to terms with 
being unemployed.” he said. 

As news filtered through and 


other drivers recognised Chari- 
ton. a cavalcade of cars began 
following his vehicle to The Bag- 
goi. where he posed for the 
cameras and answered a few 
questions. 

“Fve been walking around 
with a lump in my throat for the 
past three weeks. That lump is 
now gone. I feci totally re- 
laxed. I'm not upset. Ten years 
was right, the right time to go. 
Remember Tm now 60. 

“I would have preferred 
more success- We should have 


qualified for two more Euro- 
pean Championship finals,” he 
added, referring in particular to 
the 1992 finals when Gary 
Lineker’s late equaliser in 
Poland enabled England to 
qualify for Sweden instead of 
the Republic of Ireland. 

Asked when the recent cam- 
paign went awry, Charlton said: 
“It all went wrong the day Paul 
McGrath headed the ball across 
and Keith Gillespie picked it up 
and Northern Ireland 
equalised." Yet subsequent to 


that 1-1 home draw, the Re- 
public beat the. classsy Por- 
tuguese 1-0 and a mere 
reasonable turning point migh t 
be the 0-0 draw wuh Liechten- 
stein -which prompted araaof 
four defeats out of five. 

The timing was right, even if 
the manner of his -departure 
was not. Thai he leaves with the 
public’swannth vndimmed is as 
it should be, Inside The Bagger 
they began chanting. “Don’t go 

to yield to • 


return to 

Norwich 


’ Garv Megsoo has been offered 
the chance by Sorwkt Oiy to 
complete aFiretDmwxmman- m ._ 
acenai ffleriy-gp-roumh 
“On a day when the former 
Canaria manager; Martin 
O'Neill, took up the rains at 
Leicester City and Leunfc 
Lawrence took charge at Lpton 
Town —moves which left Mike 
Walker out in the cold -Meg- 
son confirmed list hewas ready 

10 take up an offer to return to 
the C«oTo' v Road job which he, 
tailed to secure tea summer/ , 


pointed assistant manager m " 
Chris Kamara, Lawrence's sue- ' 
cessor at Bradford City, wasm - 
charge of bforwich rn a.cateis' 

seseon^Mvas unable to 
them from relegation to the' 
Fast Division. Now, though, 6* .• 
is tofifl the vacancy created tiy 
O’Neill’s resignation on Sunday. 

. “116376 Bradford with $«&>- 
regrey made ttKjui. 

offer T coukf not refose.** 
sonsaid. “It is aehapveto get 
; into managesnent ami I tator 
: the dtfo wett,** - a- ; 

CFNcffl. wboleft Norwich af- • 

. ter only she months 'in. chare; ; " 
spoke of loyalty, at LeibesKf;' 
where Brian Uafc and Matt 
McGhee have walkedoat^odi- 
io the' past year. “I can o»der- ; 
stand Leicester fains being 
worried about loyalty 
- ^-Rut I have nointeu tiod of ttfr 
ing Leicester ;«& a ; 
stone. There’s no-, way TU be - 
leavtog aT my behest.” . 

Leicester' 's<*aHinari; MartiB ; 


nglish hero who became an icon on alien ground 


Going back more years than 1 
find ft comfortable to remem- 
ber, to a lime before Jack Charl- 
ton was even nationally famous. 
I was agreeably surprised to dis- 
cover That he enjoyed himself. 

Just ahoui getting by with 
Leeds United, he was. in a 
gruff sort ol way. more mature 
even then than the average 
professional footballer, but he 
could be ;ts childishly mischie- 
vous as any ol' them. 

Thai first came to mind per- 
sonally on a coaching course at 
Lilleshall where we struck up 
what could be described loose- 
ly as an alliance. In other words 
wo downed a few pints - he was 
timing in those days - and tried 
to "imagine questions that might 
crop up in the examination. 


Walter Winterbouom did not 
select Chariton for the England 
team but in his other role as di- 
rector of coaching he identified 
the bright mind for the game. 
The big Geordie would make a 
fine coach, no doubt about it. 

Late one night. I asked 
Charlton clumsily what he in- 
tended doing with the rest of his 
life. He understood the impli- 
cation exactly. .Almost 10 years 
a professional and not much to 
show lor it. "Haven't got a 
{laming clue." he growled, the 
frustration, some of it self-in- 
ti ieted. coming out in him. 

The conversation that 
changed Charlton's life look 
place at Elland Road a while af- 
ter Don Revie was appointed 
manager of Leeds and is quite 


Ken Jones looks at the singular career of Jack Charlton, who 
resigned yesterday as manager of the Republic of Ireland 


famous in the lore of football. Re- 
vie fell that his transfer-Jistedeen- 
tre half, even at close to 30, was 
still capable of representing Eng- 
land, but only if he was willing 
to conform. As Johnny Giles 
would laler put ii. Charlton was 
not always right but in his own 
mind he'wos never wrong. 

The subsequent transforma- 
tion brought 35 caps, a World 
Cup winners' medal, domestic 
and international dub honours, 
including Footballer of the Year. 

If Charlton's appointment as 
manager of Middlesbrough was 
a natural progression, it bad a 
characteristically confused 


beginning. "When I got to the 
hotel Jack suggested as a meet- 
ing place, it was a pOc of rubble," 
said the club's vice-chairman, 
Neil Phillips who was physician 
to the England team. 

One of the stipulations Charl- 
ton laid down was that he would 
not attend board meetings. “Onhr 
Jack could have got away with 
that Phillips added. "He would 
do Ihe job his way or not at all." 

U was. more or less, the way 
Charlton continued to go about 
things. While there was a river 
to fish, management was nev- 
er likely to interrupt his sleep 
or caure ulcers but he was 


shrewder in planning and ap- 
plication than many imagined. 
Charlton’s teams did not gain 
many marks for artistic im- 
pression but they were always 
damned difficult to play against 

Ten years ago, Charlton 
seemed to be at the end of his 
tether. Irritated by the demands 
of players he was attempting to 
stgji for Newcastle and bar- 
racked by the club’s supporters, 
he walked away from the game. 

Hearing news of it while on 
holiday. I called him. "Not the 
wisest thing you've done,” I 
said. “Sod 'em,” he replied. 

That an English hero should 


become so popular on histori- 
cally alien ground is a phe- 
nomenon best explained by 
Charlton’s instinct for being 
nothing but himself; a charac- 
teristic that appeals mightily to 
the Celtic nature. 

Since the policy Charlton ad- 
vanced owed nothing to ro- 
mantic idealism, he was never in 
trouble-free waters but until re- 
cently most of his detractorswcre 
held at bay by public opinion. 

A criticism lately is that Chari- 
ton has not made the best nse of 
available talent and that the se- 
lection of four full bocks for ba 
week’s play-off against the 
Netherlands was irrefutable proof 
of deep-rooted conservatism. 

However, to suggest, as the 
former international, Eamon 


Dunphy did, that Chariton laid 
a dead hand on brilliant play-; 
ers takes some understanding. 
With one or two exceptions, 
they were never better chanav- 
erage. What can be suspected 
is that changes in the govern- 
ment of Irish football made it 
more difficult for Chariton to 
maintain his independence. . • . 

At «), a return to chib man- 
agement isnat an optkn ami he 
is beginning to growweaxy of foe 
after-dinner circuit. Well off, he 
.may simply sedk ^retirement 

What can be imagined is ins 
response to remarks made at 
yesterday’s meeting with'offi- 
dals of the Football Association 
of Ireland in Dublin. Probably, 
it was something like: “Gen- 
tlemen; you can shove' fL.*?,' . 


m OT^enFs two-and-a -half-year ; 
; , contract preventing a repcat of - 
the littfe-McGhee ritiiatioa: :' 
The coaches Steve Whhord and 
Paul Fraoktia, wfa were with 
O’Neill ai Wycorobe, are ex- 
piated tofbikiw him from Car> ' 
row Road to Fi&crt Sireet i 
At Luton, Lawrence 

xlubJast weekend. “Wcnewttc 
win at least 10 games to stay i^ 1 
and T- think 'it’s possible^ 
Lawrence, the former Charlton 
man^er. sald. “J have expert- ' 
eneeof relegation battles, so 

. ftva ftv #Ko riithl liiili* 


Afithis activity ]eft V&Ifccr, f 

. .the former Norwich and Ever- w ,f 
ton ^manager, confused and >/*) 

, dispirited. He beheved he was/ i < 
mhimfbrtiml^ioesterjokker.;' ;i \ 

- Luton waiting while Leicc^jL 
deliberated, and ended ir;. > .h* 
neither;. 

•^Tbew^e manage Vftner- p 
ry-gq-rouod i& a disgrace," 
■fthflxr amiaained. Tin not j 

dis^)poinfod>~ I’m veiy an- 
noyed. Tt appears I have been 
led theganteh path. I spoke 
to Leicester three times and I 
wasunderthennpres5kralhad 
jgol the joh .^ Vfbenyou get treat- 
ed like this it leaves a sour taste 
in tite xtttRitlC* 
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ACROSS 

1 Be serious about trivial 
matter (4.8) 

9 Italian composer's heart 
sick on reflection (7| 

1U Dramatist's so nice but 
tom by love (7) 

1} Short notice for one who 
has just gone (4) 

12 Plug a popular US holi- 
day resort (5) 

13 Areas of growth in S. 
Central England (4) 

16 Uneasy feeling that 
Amelia's in trouble (7) 

17 Attack globally ? ( 5.2) 

IS Somehow minds about 

English saint’s obscurity 

(V 

21 Craft from the Middle 
East carrying first-rate 
stuff (7) " 



23 Sizeable spruce (4) 

24 Sounds like stamp money 

(?) 

25 Objective old you (4) 

28 Not in time to catch ec- 
centric (7; 

29 Rest of checks involving 
academic (?) 

30 Mother is upset with fa- 
ther - trulv (4.3.5) 

DOWN 

1 Military officer, within, 
earshot (7) 

2 Calm fears after losing a 
partner (4) 

3 Faulty equipment put in 
by European company (7j 

4 Keep fit enthusiast on 
board ? (7) 

5 Vote against new opposi- 
tion leader is impossibiliev 
( 2 - 2 ) 


Thursday's Solution 


QcisuHiacjiaaiauHi 
e d m m e a cj 

0QE01BQC] 0EIB0001 

oi a b a a s a 

EH30E3 OCJOEin BBEfl 

0 B □ 0 0 @ B 

0QE0EQB 0QECJBE31 
Q Q Q 

□aciBDsa QQHDna 
a a o a □ q a . 

QDDII ISDGKDO BED] 

0 b □ 0 a h m 

aODODEffi 0QQC3MDII 
0 E B Q EJ E3 EJ 
HQnHBBaPlUHBB 


Win the complete 
Oxford English 
Dictionary on 
CD- Rom or the 
complete works of 
Charles Dickens 
in this Saturday’s 
Christmas Jumbo 
Crossword. 


6 Find out writer s daught 
is causing delay (7) 

7 Housing allowance ( 13) 

8 Rhyme "without reason ? 
(Sj; 

14 Chopping lop off gardcr 
herb causes a rash" (5 ) 

15 Make a hole in sock (5) 

19 Dream of becoming ide- 
ally suited (4,3) 

20 Give as a result of strain 
(7) 

21 Scheduled in advance fo 
royal personage (7) 

22 He doesn’t believe a thit 
initially over armed rob- 
bery ( 7 ) 

26 Right to go into treasure 
origin (4) 

27 Giri in them made quite 
stir (4) 
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